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NOTICE. 



The Animal Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion, bound with the new edition of School Laws, is forwarded 
to the several County Clerks, for distribution, as follows: 

To each County Clerk, one copy; 

To each County Treasurer, one copy; 

To each Township Clerk, one copy; 

To the Director in each District, one copy; 

To each City Clerk, for the use of the City Library, ten copies. 

K. B. Copies of the volume of Laws, bound separately, are 
forwarded for all other School officers, one copy for each. 

It is important thsijb these documents reach the hands of the 
several officers for whom they are designed, as speedily, as 
possible. 

Though the law does not provide forfurnishing teachers with 
the report, it is placed in the hands of School officers, so that 
all teachers may have access to its contents. School officers 
will do a public service by calling their attention to the subject. 
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REPORT. 



Under the benignant care of Almighty God, our Public School 
system continues to grow in usefulness and power. The reports 
of the year show a more than wonted vigor and prosperity in 
almost every department of the school work. From the district 
school to the University, the halls of learning are everywhere 
crowded with pupils, and increasing numbers of trained and 
skillful teachers are^ rising to crown with a richer success the 
toils of the school-room. Public zeal, pausing for a little, to 
meet the unwonted duties of public defence, has resumed with 
fresh interest the care of education; free schools have increased, 
and an unusual number of the larger districts have voted ap- 
propriations for the erection of large and elegant school build- 
ings. Thus, in the midst of war, we are preparing for a grander 
and more glorious era of peace. 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since our public school system 
came into legal existence. Born in the infancy of the State, it 
has grown^with its growth, and kept pace with its expansion. 
Planting the humble district school among the log cabins of 
the pioneer] settlers, it has swept upward abreast with the 
rising tide of population and wealth; its first rude huts have 
given place to more costly and convenient houses, and its 
scanty groups of pupils have swelled into the multiplied grades 
of our magnificent union schools. Amendments have been 
made from time to time, as the light of experience has revealed 
defects; but the great organic features of the system remain, 
and we, to-day, have reason to admire the generous hearts and 
broad views of the men whose devotion and far-seeing sagacity 
secured to the State so noble a provision for the education of 
its successive generations. Let it be ours to emulate their 
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wiBdom, not by pausing where tbey began — adheringp with a 
false and foolish conservatism, to errors which they themselveft 
wonld now disclaim, and seeking to retain onr school system in 
the cradle in which they rocked its infancy; but by nrging to 
a grander growth, the institutions which they planted; by uur 
folding new agencies and elements of power, on the widening 
field of effort, and by lifting into still nobler application, the 
great doctrines of public and universal education which they 
so ably pronounced. 

THE UKFVSBSITT. 

The history of the University of Michigan was concisely 
traced in my annual report for 1862. Another year* has since 
been added to its career of successful development and public 
usefulness. The full and able report of the retiring Board of 
Begents, published in the appendix, exhibits its present condi- 
tion, and gives, also, a history of the numerous and important 
changes made in the Faculty during the year. Considera- 
ble excitement has attended these changes, but it is a reason 
for public thanksgiving that this excitement has not hindered 
tha progress, or impaired the prosperity of the institution. 

Without wishing to sit in useless judgment upon the course of 
the retiring Regents, or to influence the action of the new Board, 
and anxious especially not to minister to an undue and hurtful' 
public excitement, it is still due to history and to the memory 
of a great scholar and thinker, to record here a fitting acknowl- 
edgment of the eminent ability, fidelity and success with which 
Dr. Tappan discharged his trust as President of the University. 
Whether at home or abroad, in public or in private, he seemed 
to have but one great aim, and that was the glory and pros* 
perity of the institution over which he presided, and his name 
will forever remain indissolubly associated with one of the 
most remarkable periods in the history of its development. 

Happily his successor. Rev. Dr. E. 0. Haven, is not a. 
stranger to the State or to the University, and the wide and 
high reputation earned by him in former years, serves to mak&^ 
welcome his return. His well rememWed talent^ energy, an 
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wise public spirit, excite the highest hopes of the success of 
his administration. A generous, people, mindful of the in- 
terests of this their chief seat of learning, will warmly welcomei 
and wisely support whatever efforts he shall make to promote 
its growth and power. 

The attendance for the current year, which has opened since 
the date of the report of the Regents, is larger than at any 
former period in its history. The total number of students, 
now belonging to the different departments, is 857, of whom 
218*are in the Law School, 839 in the Medical College, and 300 
in the OoUege of Literature, Science and the Arts. 

The numbers graduated during the last year from the sev- 
eral deparments are as follows: In Law, 45; in Medicine, 34; 
and in Literature, Science and the Arts, 45; making a^total of 
124 graduates for the year. 

The University having now attained such a magnitude of 
growth and power, the question ought to be urged, is it doing 
all it can be reasonably asked to do for the State; is this 
gigantic power being exerted in all directions possible to it for 
the public good ? A little reflection will convince us that there 
are at least two fields of eminent public usefulness in which its 
forces may be properly employed, and into which it has here- 
tofore entered but slightly, and as it were by accident. 

The first of these is the department of military education. 
The facts of the present and the possibilities of the future of 
our national history, alike admonish us of the great necessity 
that our young men shall be taught something oi military 
science. Much as we may love peace, and sincerely as we 
may hate the bloody butchery of war, we are now learning 
the sad but inevitable lesson, that the nation which will inre- 
serve its liberties and laws, must be prepared to defend them 
witk arms. And who can measure the cruelty and the danger 
of sending outpour untutored youth, under ignorant comman- 
ders, to risk their liVes on the battle-field 1 Who can say how 
many, in this very war, have marched needlessly into '< valleys 
of death" because "somebody blundered"; and who can tell 
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how near the brink of a final overthrow our country may have 
come, for the lack of that- military knowledge which a long 
peace had taught us to hold in too light esteem ? It is obvious 
that one of the first and highest duties -We now owe to our 
•country and to our children is to introduce everywhere into 
our institutions of learning for young men, some adequate in- 
struction in military science and art. Especially ought our 
State University, in which such an army of students is an- 
nually assembled, to provide this instructioiu No educated 
young man should fienceforth be dismissed from its halls who 
cannot, if need be, teach his neighbors the military drill, and 
lead them, if required, to the battle-field to defend their 
country's cause. 

It wDuld have been well if the Legislature had wisely appor^ 
tioned to the University some part of the large grant of lands 
given to the State for agricultural and military education; but 
with or* without further aid, we may justly call upon the 
Begents at once to inaugurate this work. " No measure can 
be more popular in our State,'' as said the late President, in his 
annual report in 1862, and just because the great popular heart 
is right in this matter. The popular mind clearly discerns the 
vital necessity and use of such instruction for our youth. 

It ought in justice to be stated that the present Board of 
Begents have been anxious to establish the military depart- 
ment, and some steps have been taken to accomplish this pur- 
pose. It is to be hoped that the new Board will be able to 
give effect to the plans proposed. 

The second department referred to is that of the Science of 
Education. Since the University sends forth so many of its 
students to become teachers, it ought to instruct them in the 
art of teaching. Since its graduates are sought often for school 
officers, it ought to give them a knowledge of the theory of 
schools. The rapid rise into importance and power, of the 
modem systems of public instruction, the change of the com<> 
mon schools from mere neighborhood affi^^irs .to matters of grave 
governmental concern, and the recognition of them as among 
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the mightiest bulwarks of public liberty and order, and as po- 
tential agencies of national prosperity and progress, have 
created a new science on e£irth, and opened a new field of art 
and enterprise to mankind. 

The birth of a profounder philosophy of education has led to 
the organization of a more philosophical system of graded 
schools, and to the introduction of more natural and rational 
methods of instruction. New sciences have been added to the 
fields of common learning, and the aid of education has been in- 
voked to fit men for new arts and a more scientific industry. 
A large and fresh field of thought and work is here opened to 
our educated men, and the old courses of study are no longer 
adequate to prepare them for their duties to society and the 
State. Especially ought they, who, as legislators, school offi- 
cers or teachers, will be called upon fo take part in moulding: 
or managing our school system, to be instructed in the funda- 
mental truths and tnain principles of educational science. 

The University owes it to the great school system which it 
so worthily crowns, to teach educational art and philosophy to 
its students; and the officers of our public schools may reason- 
ably call upon the Regents to provide for a proper course of in- 
struction in this department. 

Nor need the work of such a department stop with the in* 
struction of the proper students of the Universiiy classes. It 
may and should invite others to its course of pedagogic lec- 
tures and drills. There is a class of educated men seeking 
service in the schools and colleges, who wiU^be more nathrally 
attracted to the University than to any other place, to gain the^ 
professional instruction needed to fit them for their workc 

It is obvious to all who have reflected profoundly upon t&e 
subject, that our agencies for the preparation of teachers ought 
to be greatly increased. The yearly augmentation of the num- 
ber,, and elevation of the character^ of our schools render it more 
and more difficult to supply the large host of educated teachers 
needed by them. The State Normal School is working up to 
its full capacity of space and power, and with unsurpassed 
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energy and snccesB* ^Wby shonld not the State Uniyeraiij 
lend its aid and do some part of this work, thus linking itaelf 
more closely to the mighty machinery of public instruction, and 
stretching forth its helping hand to the grand task of the uni- 
versal education of the people T Other colleges yielding to the 
popular demand and need, have organized their classes for the 
instruction of teachers. Why should not the State Uniyersity 
also extend its broad mantle and embrace the honorable profes- 
aion of teachers, among the fraternities of learned men to whom 
it grants the benefits of its instruction, and whom it endows 
with the renown of its great name ? 

During the last two years, the Superintendent, to supply in 
part the lack of such instruction, gratuitously delivered short 
courses of lectures to the senior classes, and is under engage- 
ment to perform a like service for the present senior class. 
But a labor of so much public ioAportance should not be left to 
the poor chances of some volunteer efforts. 

THE STATE NORMAL BOHOOU 

The annual report of the State Board of Education, which 
will be found in the appendix, affords a fall and detailed state* 
ment of the condition of the Normal School. It is but just 
that I should here bear testimony to the energy and Mehiy 
with which the Principal, and his coadjutors in the Board of 
Instruction, have done their work. Not content to repeat the 
.past^ and to tread again the round of former achievements, 
4hey have pressed forward with an intelligent zeal into new 
fields of effect and truth, and have thus made the Normal 
School the most progressive, as it was already the most perfect 
school in the State. Not forgetting to maintain its old charao- 
ter for sound and thorough scholarship, it has pushed its teach* 
ings into new and profoander realms of educational philosophy, 
and has added to its course, drills in the newer and more 
natural methods of instruction. 

A special training course has been organized for such as are 
already familiar with the several branches of study, and desire 
ooly the professional edaoation; and the model school has been 
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changed into a regular graded school, in which the theory of 
this great natural system of schools is fully illustrated. Be- 
sides the valuable aid which several of the Professors rendered 
in the State Teachers Institutes, they held at the Normal 
School building, without extra expense to the State, a Pesta- 
lozzian Institute thorough a session 9£ five weeks, in which in- 
struction was afforded to a large number of teachers for the 
winter schools. 

The whol^ number of students in attendance at the Schoo> 
the last year was 506, of whom 100 wereiin the Model School, 
and 406 in the Normal School proper. The number graduated 
was 8 gentlemen, and 12 ladies. 

the colleges. 

In accordance with the provisions of law, I appointed during 
the past year. State visitors to the several incorporated Col- 
leges and other institutions of learning, and the reports of such 
visitors, as far as received, will be found in the Appendix. At 
the present writing, none of the annual reports required by 
law from the Trustees of these Institutions, have been received. 
Should they appear in time, liiey will be published in their 
appropriate place in the Appendix. 

The pressure of other duties has {Permitted me to visit offi- 
cially, only two of these Institutions during the past year; bat 
information derived directly from members of the several Fac- 
ulties, represent them as enjoying a high degree of prosperity. 
For at least three oi the Colleges, special and well planned ef- 
forts are in progress to secure a more ample endowment. Ev- 
ery lover of learning must wish these efforts success, and it is 
to be hoped that our men of wealth will duly appreciate the 
golden opportunities here afforded, to do deeds of the most endur- 
ing and splendid beneficence — deeds whose far-reaching influ* 
ences shall linger to bless the generations yet unborn. What 
a world of good has flowed from the noble beii,efactions of John 
Harvard and Elihu Tale, whose moderate, but timely gifts, 
nourished the infancy of the great and powerful institutions 

a 
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that now bear their names — of Nicholas Brown and James 
Bowdoin, whose munificent donations lifted into permanent 
power, the else feeble Colleges that now preserve their memo- 
ries. How wise-hearted the glorious liberality of Smithson, and 
Lawrence, and Peabody, who, recognizing the beneficent might 
which dwelt in their wealth, poured it out into institutions of 
charity and learniag which shall continue to bless humanity 
till the very sunset of time. Shall not Michigan, too, have her 
Harvards, and Tales, and Browns, who shall embalm their 
names in her infant colleges, and leave behind them, on her 
soil, perennial fountains of good, to glorify and bless our race? 
Shall there not be found among her sons, men of liberal soul 
and of far-seeing wisdom, who will help to plant in her young 
history, institutions which shall shape her to a grander growth 
and fill her distant future with the light of a pure and Christian 
learning 7 

In former reports I have frankly indicated my own belief 
that the existence of these Colleges is not an evil, but a good 
in our State. I am aware that there are those who count them 
as anomalous and supernumerary in our system of Public In- 
struction; — as in some sort rivals to our State Institutions, set 
up by over-zealous sectaries whose efforts we are obliged to 
tolerate, but ought by no me^s to assist. It is doubtless true 
tibat such a rivalry may have been aimed at by some unwise 
partisans of these schools, who [have not discerned the essen- 
tial unily and mutual dependence of all true educational enter- 
prizes. And it is also true that the rivalry of such institu- 
tions might have harmed the State University, in its earlier and 
feebler days; but those days are past, and the University hav- 
ing now nothing to fear from a rivalry so unnatural and need- 
less, we may discuss calmly the real and public value of these 
Colleges, and seek to determine the line of a wise and just 
policy towards them. Certainly it is time that the public mind 
should settle down to some definite understanding of the ques- 
tion at issue. Passing as we are by giant strides towards 
a future of magnificent growth— a future when millions shall 
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crowd our now vacant territories, and our hundred high schools . 
shall become a thousand — ^it is a question not so much of the 
preseilt as of coming time, and to be settled not in the light of 
the prejudices of the past, but in view of the mighty prospect- 
ive needs of our people. 

The assumption of those who have looked with distrust, if 
not with positive dislike, upon these colleges, is that the State 
system of public instruction was designed to cover the whole 
ground, and do the entire work of education — that beginning 
with the primary schools, the broad base of the system, it 
should rise through the narrowing circles of public high 
schools and branches till the whole was fitly crowned with one, 
great, free university. All grades of education being thus pro- 
vided for, from the common school to the college or university, 
there remained no room and no need for any other schools. In 
their estimation, the erection of other institutions breaks in 
needlessly and injuriously upon the beautiful symmetry of this 
pyramidal plan, and endangers ^its success by their hurtful 
rivalry. 

Men often cheat themselves with their own figures of speech. 
A pyramid is not, any more than a cube or sphere, a proper 
pattern for a school system. Schools are living agencies for a 
great public work; not blocks of marble to be built up in les- 
sening layers and crowned with one immense cap-stone grander 
than all the rept. 

The simple tn;th is this. If Congress had not granted an 
endowment in lands, the |>State would, probably, never have 
built a college at all. Contented with providing a system of 
common schools for the common education of the people, it 
would have left the colleges to be provided as they have been 
in the older States, by the voluntary efforts of philanthropic 
and Christian friends of liberal learning. We should, in all 
human probability, have had no State University to this day; 
for, even up to this time, no legislature has been found willing 
to grant it a direct donation for its enlargement or support. 
But a grant of lands having been tendered by Congress, the 
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State wisely accepted it, and, with a generous and prudent 
care, reared with the proceeds, one great and powerful IJniTer- 
sity, which will, it is to be hoped, forever remain, a noble mon- 
ument of the munificence of our federal government and of the 
wisdom of the State. 

But as the State would never have built even this one insti- 
tution at its own expense, so it cannot be reasonably expected 
that it will go on to build others. The only question that re* 
mains, therefore, is, shall the men who, under other circum- 
stances, would have founded all our Colleges, be now enconr- 
agQd to found any addditional ones 7 Or, having got this one 
without their aid, shall we now repress their zeal and discour^ 
age their efforts, and so have only one? Having received 
one from Congress, shall we refuse to accept others from 
Christianity ? 

This is not the first time this question has been before the 
people of this State. In 1838, at the first session after the 
adoption of our present school system, the question was gravely 
brought before the Legislature by the Hon. J. D. Pierce, the first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who had taken pains to 
xsollect opinions on the subject, from the most eminent educa- 
tors of the time, some of which were favorable and some un- 
favorable to a plurality of colleges. It was with no little 
solemnity that the worthy Superintendent urged his views 
-against the charter of other collegiate institutions. " When this 
decision is finally made," said he, " it will not require the inspira- 
tion of a prophet to determine whether the State shall eventually 
4tssame the first rank in the Bepublic of letters, by founding 
and rearing up an institution of noble stature and jast proper- 
iiions, worthy alike of the State and of learning, and equally 
worthy the name of University; or whether the State shall 
ultimately sink to a low level in the world of knowledge, 
having institutions under the imposing name of Colleges, 
scattered through the length and breadth of the land without 
funds, without cabinets, without apparatus, without libraries^ 
without talentSi without character, and without the ability of 
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ever maintaining them. If one is granted others must be, and 
there is no limit. If one village obtains a charter for a college, 
all others must have the same favor. In proportion as they 
increase in nnmber, jast in that proportion will be their 
decrease of power to be useful." 

Happily, although the Superintendent's views did not prevail, 
the evils he foreboded have not followed. The University has- 
grown to a grandeur that even he did not anticipate so early,, 
aiid the Colleges have not been unduly multiplied. 

The question which the Superintendent had thus presented,^ 
was finally precipitated upon the Legislature, by a petitioi^ 
presented by Hon, Jacob M. Howard to the House of Represen- 
tatives, the 19th day of January, 1838, " to incorporate the 
Trustees of Michigan College." The petition was referred to a 
committee of which Mr. Howard was chairman, who made a 
majprity report adverse to the views of Mr. Pierce and favor- 
able to the College for whose incorporation he introduced a 
bill. The following extracts from Mr. Howard's report em- 
brace substantially the views of the committee: 

" The committee cannot appreciate the force of the objection 
that by granting the franchises asked for, we encourage others 
to make like requests. We are of opinion that in this, as well 
as in other matters coming before the Legislature, it is to be 
governed by a sound discretion, neither grianting nor withhold- 
ing, without sufficient reason, and keeping constantly in view 
the general good of community. 

"They'deem it the duty of the Legislature, not only to pre- 
vent all impediments, but to afford facilities to the ph)gress of 
general education; to speak in words of encouragement rather 
than of restraint, to those who volunteer to aid it, and not from 
an overweening fondness for one particular institution, or one 
particular system, place all others under the ban of power." 

To the fear that "the establishment of this or other institu- 
tions of the kind, would distract public attention and divert, 
patronage from the University," the committee replied: 

^ ''An institution, under the immediate supervision and coii» 
trol of the government, with an endowment of one million doK 
lars, and all the attendant patronage, cannot be prostrated or 
impeded in its progress by any voluntary association, founded, 
upon individual munificence. The true secret of the sueoss dT 
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every euch institution, is found in the enterpri&e, learning and 
capacity of those, at its head; and where these are wanting» the 
interests of education, like those of commerce and other 
branches of business, will assuredly decline. 

"It is also urged that by confining\the power of granting 
diplomas to the State University, and withholding its exercise 
from all other institutions, the State ensures to that Univer- 
sity, at all times, a number of students corresponding to its 
high literary claims, and the wealth of its endowment We are 
at a loss to discover the propriety of this restrictive and ex* 
elusive principle. * * * It is certainly at war with 
the well known freedom of American Institutions and Ameri- 
can character. ♦ ♦ ♦ We claim that the ancient and 
time honored system of New England, now extending over al- 
most the whole country, is more in accordance with the genius 
of the American people than any known system of foreign na- 
tions. We are not to suppose that the settled feelings, habits 
and opinions of a people can be safely disregarded by their 
rulers, nor that they can be made to bend and quadrate to any 
and every innovation, which those in authority may dignify 
with the name of improvements. Still less can freemen be 
compelled to countenance a monopoly of those benefits which 
they have been taught to regard as the gift of God. ♦ ♦ * 
In our own community, there exists every variety of religious 
and political opinion, and so strong are men's attachments to 
their own particular creeds, that any legislative attempt to 
change or modify them by tiie course of instruction or other- 
wise; any system which seeks to make all coalesce in one set 
of opinions, or to inculcate indifference to all, or which erects 
a barrier to even the caprices of men, must necessarily prove 
odious and unavailing. Whatever may be the theories of 
philosophers and speculatists, among the mass of mankind, re- 
ligion is not supposed to exist without creed, and to use the 
language ^f another, 'he is a rash man, indeed, and little con* 
versant with human nature, and especially has he a very erro- 
neous estimate of the character of the people of this country, 
who supposes that a feeling of this kind is either to be trifled 
with or despised; it will assuredly cause itself to be respected.' 

'' One obvious effe^ct of the system recommended will be to 
drive from the State eVery young man wishing to obtain a 
degree, but unwilling from whatever cause to prosecute, his 
studies in the University. The majority of the committee deem 
it unjust to individuals and the State, to confer on the State 
University a' monopoly of college honors. It is the right of 
every parent and guardian, and one which we may be assured 
will be insisted on, to educate his child or ward in bis own 
way; and it is furthermore the right of the student himself, that 
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the road to literary honors should be opened to him by his own 
State, in a manner accordant with his own feelings and prin- 
ciples ; and it is the correspondent duty of the State, to cherish 
and encourage all her sons in the way to distinction and use- 
fulnesSi in order that she may reap her just share of the glory 
of their achievements. It is made the duty of the Legislature 
* to encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellec- 
tual and scientific improvements.' It is conceived that the 
policy proposed is in conflict with the spirit of this provision, 
inasmuch as it in a manner disfranchises a large portion of the 
community. We predict that if it be adopted as the governing 
rule of the Legislature, it will drive from us a large number of 
young men, seeking a liberal education, and the usual' honors 
by which it is and ever ought to be distinguished, will engen- 
der hatred, rather than create respect for the State instititu- 
tion, itd ultimately leave it deserted by all but its immediate 
govern men I patrons — a place where the idle and curious may 
and gratification, but devoid of that active, vital eAergy, which 
is ever kept awake by peaceful and salutary competition." 

The minority of the committee made a report strongly sus- 
taining the doctrines of the Superintendent; but the opinions of 
the majority prevailed, and in 1839, the Legislature decided the 
question by granting the charter. The right to build Colleges 
was established. 

In. 1855 this question arose again before the Legislature. 
The new Constitution of the State having forbidden the grant- 
ing 8f special charters for any private corporation whatever, 
and a project being on foot to establish a College at Hillsdale, 
a general law for the incorporation of Colleges was asked of 
th^ Legislature. On the 12th day of January, Hon. Austin 
Blair presented, in the Senate, a "Bill for the incorporation of 
Colleges and other institutions of learning." An earnest dis- 
cussion of the bill ensued, and an effort was made to restrict 
the power to confer degrees, to the State University, which 
would, in effect, have banished all other Colleges from the State. 
No record was preserved of the debates, but the question was 
again decided in favor of Colleges, a general law for their in- 
corporation passing the Senate by a unanimous vote, and the 
House of Representatives, by a vo^e of 54 fj^r, to 14 against it. 

Thus far, time, which tries all things, has justified the wis- 
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dom of the majority. The UniyerBity has been benefitted 
rather than iojured by the organization of other institutions, 
and the canse of liberal learning has been promoted by their 
labors. A little reflection will show that this result is reason- 
able, and demonstrate that there is no real or necessary con- 
flict of interest between the Uniyersity and other Colleges. 

The chief, if not the only yalid argument for one College, 
instead of seyeral, in a State, is that the concentration of funds 
and efforts may create one great and commanding institution, 
while the diyision of the same funds and efforts among seyeral 
Colleges, would leaye them all small and feeble. This argu- 
ment assumes, first, that all the College funds and interest in 
the State can be collected in one great central enterprise; 
whereas, it is notorious that none of the funds of the priyate 
Colleges could be thus collected. They are donated as a spe- 
cial gift to the College whose existence called them forth. 

It assumes, also, that there are funds and pupils for only one 
great and worthy institution; for certainly if we can haye two 
great Colleges, two are better than one. They would more 
than double the benefits of the one. 

The argument has exactly this force, and no more— -in the 
infancy of a State, when men and means are few, it is better 
to concentrate all efforts, if practicable, on one institution, 
than to scatter them among seyeral. But when the State has 
grown rich and populous, and the ability and need exist for 
additional Colleges, the argument expires by its own limita- 
tion, and falls to the ground. 

But there is an argument on the other side, of far higher 
reach and more enduring force. The wider diffusion of high 
educational facilities, and the grander extension of educational 
influences and actiyitiea, will amply compensate for the larger 
expenditure of means. Each new institution becomes a centre 
of light and influence in the region in which it stands, and ^ 
kindles the sacred loye of learning in thousands of minds 
which had else remained in undisturbed and unblest ignorance 
foreyer. It is by no means true, as some seem to belieye, that 
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all the student s in the several Colleges might have been drawn to 
the Uaiyersity. As well conclade that all the basiness of the 
several railroads would have found its way to the great Central 
road, if that bad been permitted to remain the sole great thor- 
oughfare of the State. Who does not know that each new 
road has opened up and peopled a new section of the State, 
and thus called in and created a business for itself? The Cen- 
tral road, instead of having its trade diminished by the com 
petition of the others, has been largely benefitted by the gen 
eral growth to which it and they alike have ministered. So, 
too, by the establishment of other Colleges, the public intelli- 
gence has been largely increased, while the University has 
been helped rather than injured, by their cobperation in the 
same field. Judging by all the facts that have come under my 
own observation, I do not hesitate to affirm that for every stu- 
dent these Colleges have retained from the University, they 
have sent at least three to its halls; while they have educated 
hundreds of youth who, but for them, would have remained 
uneducated. 

Nor does the argument end here. The mutual stimulation, 
and reciprocal and wholesome restraints exercised by these in- 
stitutions over each other, afford no small security for their' 
purity and fidelity. Even their mutual jealousies help to de- 
fend the public interests, while their more generous rivalries 
stir them to higher efforts for public good. I cannot believe 
that any true friend of learning, after profoundly pondering 
this question, would wish to confine the entire College work o { 
the State to one institution, however magnificent. But if there 
are those who still look with regret at the other Colleges now 
rising into power in our State, let them reflect that the local 
interests and l6cal pride of the several sections will not permit 
the shutting up of the entire State to one great central institution 
of learning. Each great section will certainly demand in time 
its own College as well as its own railroad. Nor is it reason- 
able to suppose that Christianity will forget her mstincts of 
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eighteen centuries growth, and consent to hand over to the 
secalar power the grandest of all her fields of labor. She most 
learn to forget all the traditions of the past, and consent to 
forego all the promise of the future, ere she shall cease to en- 
dow institutions for the education of the young and for the in- 
crease of Christian learning. It is the Christianity, not the 
eectarianism, of the Christian sects, that leads them to build 
Christian schools, and it is a fact well known that while these 
schools are Christian, they are rarely or never improperly or 
offensively sectarian. 

Experience has proved that we need not fear an undue and 
dangerous multiplication of these Colleges. The great law of 
supply and demand, governing other departments of human en- 
terprise, rules also here. If established before they are needed, 
they are built only to die. No more will remain than the pub- 
lic want demands, and the public patronage and Christian 
liberality will support. 

I have never believed that one University could ultimately, 
or for any long time, meet the demand for college instruction 
in this State. Even'now, its classes are crowded for room, al- 
though several other Colleges are furnishing instruction to large 
numbers of students. When the population of the State shall 
have doubled, and its wealth increased fourfold — ^when its Pre- 
paratory and High Schools, already multiplying so rapidly in 
numbers and power,*shall double the candidates for college 
instruction, and when, especially, the advancing spirit of 4iberal 
learning shall come to prevail, as it will, through all our bor- 
ders, then we must look to these Christian Colleges to rise up 
and help the University in its great work. If Germany sup- 
ports twenty-four great Universities, and over four hundred 
Gymnasia, besides all her normal schools, agricultural, poly- 
technic, mining and military Colleges, certainly we may look 
to see other great institutions rising into power and usefulness, 
to grace our goodly commonwealth with the pure splendors of 
th,eir light. 
In arguing tlfus this question of higher edueation, which I 
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iiave done not from any especial interest in any of the Colleges 
now existing, but from a profound regard for the great future 
•of our State, I would by no means be quoted as favoring the 
liasty assumption of the high name and office of College by 
amall and feeble institutions. That School does a gross and 
irreparable wrong, which, under the high sounding title of Col- 
lege, allures young men to its halls, and, by reason of its 
meager and inadequate means of instruction, fails to give 
them for their four years of toilsome study^ the learning they 
•crave. In vain would the cheated intellect cry out to such an 
institution, "give me back my misspent time — my stolen 
youth." In vain would society ask of it, " restore me #my 
noblest sons whose promising minds have been hopelessly 
marred." I am happy in the belief that we have now no 
•School obnoxious to this severe indictment. 

It is but just to the Colleges of Michigan to state, in this 
connection, that while often embarrassed for want of adequate 
endowments, they represent, through the generous and self- 
sacrificing spirit of their faculties, a much larger capital than 
their financial statements exhibit. These Christian teachers 
not only give their services for salaries of half the ordinary 
amount paid in wealthier institutions, but they often do double 
the ordinary work; and thus make the stinted incomes of the 
institutions they serve, like the loaves and fishes in the great 
>2niracle of Christ, to become the abundant food of hungering 
(thousands. 
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FRIIIART SCHOOL 8TATI^nC8. 

The followiDg BummarieB, collected from the anntial reports 
of the School InspectorB for the year ending the first Monday of 
September last, exhibit the school statistics for the year. For 
the purpose of making the comparison easy, the statistics of 
the previous year are republished in. a parallel column: 
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These statiatica, on the whole, exhibit a gratifjin^f progress 
in OUT achool affairs. The variations from the atatistioa of the 
preoeding year are dne in part to greater or leaa accoracy in 
the reports; but in the leading items, as the number of children, 
the lenji'th of school terms, the attendance of papils, and th« 
numbers and wages of teachers, the reporta are preanmed to 
be nearly correct. Some remarks on the aereral departments 
of the school interests will be offered under their appropriate 
heads. 

The following table exhibits the progreaa of the School fu- 
terests for several yeara past in the leading items of the ata- 
tiatica. 
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DIRKOTOBS' BKP0BT8. 

The importance of the subject demands that some snggea* 
tione be offered in regard to the annual report of the school 
directors, since these reports are the primary source through 
which all knowledge of the general condition and working of 
the School system is derived. 

By law, the director of each district is required to report 
annually, at the close of the school year, to the clerk of the 
township in which the school house is situated, the number, 
with a certified list of the names, of all children between the 
ages of five and tioenty years residing in.the district, the number 
of pupils attending school, the length of the school terms for 
the year, the text books used, the number of qualified teachem 
employed, the wages paid, and an accurate statement of aU 
receipts and expenditures of school moneys, embracing aU 
collections and taxes, and such other items as the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction may require. The substance of these- 
reports is copied into the annual reports of the school inspec- 
tors, copies of which are sent to the Superintendent's office at 
Lansing. Here the report for each district is carefully examined 
to ascertain whether, from the sufficiency of the report and 
from its. compliance with the law, the district is entitled to. 
share in the next apportionment of primary school moneys. 

To aid the directors in making their reports, blanks are an- 
nually prepared by the Superintendent, and furnished to each 
district. These blanks are carefully revised each year, and 
such changes made as the errors discovered in previous reports 
indicate as needful to enable the ^directors to make their next 
reports more full and correct. Thus- assisted, no very great 
skill is required on the part of district officers to fill up these 
blanks; but although great improvements have been made, and 
especially the past year, yet many obvious errors still remain 
which slight precautions would remedy. 
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I 

COMMON ERRORS IN REPORTS. 

The following will aflFord a view of the character of the er- 
rors more commonly committed: 

Some ofhit the two mill tax — some the primary school moneys, 
and many are known to give the latter incorrectly. Some 
omit library moneys known to have been received, or give a 
wrong amount. These errors, known to the department, lead 
to the presumption that other financial items are omitted, or 
incorrect. 

Some reports acknowledge library funds received, but none 
paid out, and no moneys on hand; showing either an omission, 
or an illegal use of the funds. Others report library funds ez« 
pended, but no books purchased; or books added to the library, 
and no library funds expended. Many neglect to report any 
library. 

In many instances the report of oneTyear contradicts that of 
the preceding. In some entire counties, where comparison 
has been made, it is found that in not over half oi the districts 
is the same amount reported ''on hand'' at the commencement 
of 1863, that was reported on hand at the close of 1862. ^ 

Some reports show considerable more money expended than 
received — an impossibility; while others exhibit more received 
than expended, but nothing remaining on hand. Sometimes 
taxes voted to be raised the coming year, are reported as re- 
ceived. Some report receipts and no expenditures, and others 

expenditures and no receipts; some — not a large number 

make no report whatever of the finances; some evidently re- 
port liabilities that are part paid, as wholly paid, particularly 
in teachers' wages; some place the "amount on hand" under 
the head of "indebtedness of the district;" and others report 
the indebtedness, both as indebtedness and as expended; and 
some place the receipts for the year under the head of " on hand 
at the commencement of the year." Some reports, returned to 
directors for correction, have come back in a more confused 
state, if possible, than at first There are some reports where 
the prima facie evidence is strong that the aocounts are forced 
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to a balance. At any rate, there is often positiye evidenoe 
that acoonnts that l^alance are not correct. 

Some directors report many more children attending school 
than there are in the district — counting twice all those who at- 
tended both the summer and winter schools. The excess thus 
reported, howeyer, will probably not more than equal the num- 
ber which others neglect to report at all. Some report all at- 
tending school as being under five or over twenty years of age; 
some report the average time of attendance more than the en* 
tire time of Jichool; and not a few report it the same — ^the 
former being absolutely impossible, and the latter utterly im- 
prot>able, since it would imply the regular attendance of every 
pupil for every day the school was taught. 

SOURCKS OF XBBOBS IK BEPOBTS. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all these errors occur 
through the incompetency of the officers making the reports. 
Some of them are evidently chargeable to gross negligence of 
iheir duties on the part of those who have accepted district of- 
£ces, but are indifferent to the trusts reposed in them. But by 
far the larger part, of these errors are the result of a too general 
failure to keep the proper records and accounts during the 
year. 

The teacher's register of daily attendance, often imperfectly 
lept, is not properly preserved by the directors after the rate- 
bill is made out, and in some cases no such register is kept, 
because the school is to be free. The law positively requires 
« full record of the names, ages and daily attendance of the 
pupils to be kept, whether there is to be a rate-bill or not, and 
8uch record is indispensable in filling out the annual report. 

Even a greater laxity of usage prevails in keeping the proper 
money accounts of the districts. In not a few districts no ac- 
counts at all seem to be kept. The moneys belonging to the 
district are left in the hands of the township treasurer till they 
are wanted for the payment of the teacher, or for other uses, 
and then orders are given directly on the treasurer in favor of 
the party to be paid. Thus the township treasurer is made to 
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act as treasurer of the district, and no account of the school 
moneys being kept in the district, no correct report of its finan- 
ces can be made by its officers. The several funds belonging 
to the district — such as the fund for payment of teachers, the 
library fund, and the fuad for incidental expenses, and build- 
ing — are illegally paid out for other purposes than those to 
which they belong, and opportunity is afforded for frauds and 
serious losses. 

THE REMEDY. 

The following suggestions ought to be urged upon all those 
who are intrusted with the care of the schools. In the fir^ 
place let the district board see to it that the teacher is provid- 
ed with a properly prepared register, and that full and accu- 
Vate record is made of the age and daily attendance of each 
pupil. Suph a record promotes regularity in attendance, and 
is essential for the safety and prosperity of the school. It is 
the only means of supplying to the State and to the tax pay- 
ers, the evidence they have the right to demand of the success- 
ful working of the school. 

Secondly, all the school funds of the district should pass 
through the hands of the district assessor. He is the legal 
treasurer of the district, and should receive and pay out all its 
school moneys. His books, if properly kept, would be a com- 
plete record of the annual resources and expenditures for the 
school and library, and would enable the school board and 
citizens to gain at any time a clear understandiDg of the finan- 
cial condition of the district. It is true a considerable part of 
the funds come through the hands of the township treasurer, 
but he was never designed to be the treasurer of the district, 
and the irregular and too common, practice of making him serve 
as such leads to great confusion in the district accounts, as 
well as in the annual reports. 

The moderator and director, having taken the assessor's 
bond, as required by law, should, at the proper season, give 
him warrants upon the township treasurer for all school and 
4 
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library moneys belonging to the district. They shonld then 
pay any indebtedness of the district by orders drawn on him, 
stating in the order what this payment is for, whether for 
teachers' wages, for incidental expenses or for library; that 
the assessor may know from which fund to pay« the same. 

Each district has two or three distinct fands which cannot be 
legally paid oat for any other purposes than those for which they 
were raised, yiz: The teachers' fand derived from State prima- 
ry school fund and from two mill tax, together with any tax 
voted by the district for this purpose; the district library fund, 
in case the district has a library, derived from fines collected 
in the county and from such part of the two mill tax as the town- 
ship may have voted for that purpose; the incidental fund, con- 
sisting of any moneys raised by district tax for the payment of 
incidental expenses; and sometimes a building fund. The as- 
sessor should open separate accounts in his books with each of 
these funds, charging each with any moneys received for it^ 
and crediting each with the moneys expended from it. H« 
should also carefully preserve the orders on which he has paid 
out any moneys, as his vouchers for such payment. 

The director, also, should keep a record of all accounts aud- 
ited, and of all orders drawn on the assessor, as also of all 
expenses incurred by himself on account of the district. The 
accounts of these two officers will serve as mutual checks, and 
will afford the exact information required to fill up the annual 
report. The importance of this method of proceeding may be 
conjectured from the fact that no other corporation or business 
firm would consent to any less particular system of accounts. 
In most of the larger union districts, this or a similar plan is 
pursued, and the law designs it to be universal. 

I have dwelt at some length and with considerable particu- 
larity upon this matter, because of its importance to the dis- 
tricts themselves, and to the entire school system- as represen't- 
ed and aided through this department of the State government. 

Is there not just reason to fear that the character of the aBr 
nual reports is a too faithful criterion of the fidelity and seal 
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with which the rtportiDg officers discharge all the high trusts 
reposed in thera by the districts; and that the gross negligence 
in reporting the school work of the year is but the natural re- 
sult and fair index of the shiftless and inefficient way in which- 
this work has been carried on? As far, at least, as my obser- 
vation has extended, good and zealous school officers make full* 
and accurate reports. 

BAD APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention again to the bad sys- 
tem of apportionment of school moneys in use in the State, as 
eyidenced by the statistics before us. It appears that the ag- 
gregate amounts provided the past year for the payment of 
teachers' wages, from the primary school fund, the two milt 
tax, the special taxes raised by the districts for this purpose, 
and the tuition paid by non-resident pupils, was five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand, ttw hundred and twenty-one dollars and 
ninety tvx> cents. The tot^l amount actually paid for teachers' 
wages, was five hundred and eighJteen thousand and sixty-two 
dollars and two cents; showing a balance after paying every 
teacher employed in the State, of seven thousand one hundred 
and fifty-nine dollars and ninety cents. In other words, had 
every school been made free we should still have had a surplus 
of $7,159 90 left on hand. And yet 1,740 districts were cursed 
with the odious rate billp, and $41,200 54 were needlessly col- 
lected by this tariff on schools, which both our written consti- 
tution and the genius of our institutions demand shall be free 
to every child in the State. And the evil wears a sadder as- 
pect when we reflect that, for the most part, the heavy burdens- 
of these rate bills fall upon the small and feeble districted 
which are least able to bear them. In the annual report of the- 
year 1862, this matter was urged upon the attention of the 
Legislature, and a new plan for the apportionment of the twO' 
mill tax was recommended — which was the equal division of 
one-half of the proceeds of the two mill tax among the several 
diatrictB in each township, without regard to size or population^ 
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and the apportionment of the other half to those districte in 
proportion to the number of children. This plan, after careful 
consideration, was nnanimoasly approved by the educational 
•committees of both Houses; but it failed for reasons not easy 
to be seen, to pass into a law. I cannot, without gross neglect 
of my duty to the public interests involved, refuse to call again 
the attention of both the people and the Legislature to this sul^ 
jeot. . The statistics I have presented, are a most impressive 
argument for the reform urged. Some remedy must be speedily 
found, or a most unfortunate reaction will arise against the 
two mill tax and a disastrous repeal be gained of this needful 
support of our schools. * 

While I have much faith in the equity and expediency of the 
plan of apportionment proposed, which agrees very nearly 
with the plans adopted in New York, Massachusetts, and some 
other States, I shall cheerfully concur in any which affords the 
aid needed by the feebler districts and prevents a useless accu- 
mulation of funds in the laffger and richer ones. 

It would doubtless be better, and, in the end, more economi- 
cal as well as more equal, if the popular sentiment would permit 
the change, to make the two mill tax a county or even a State 
tax like the school tax of New York, instead of a township 
tax; or better stilly to adopt the township school system ex* 
.plained in the annual report for 1862. 

DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP UBBABIES. 

In former reports, I argued at considerable length, ike vital 
mecessity and great value of these libraries, and I can only 
reaffirm with new emphasis, the views before presented. It 
must however, be confessed that the majority of the people 
4o not seem to hold them in high esteem. Meagre sums are 
appropriated by the townships for their support, while in a ma- 
jority of the townships the matter is neglected entirely. The 
interest in the libraries seems to be fitful and short-lived, both 
in our own and older States; and a few friends of education,- 
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yielding to a hasty and ill-considered opinion, would dispense 
with them entirely. 

In this State, many are ready to charge the decline of the 
libraries to the change fron;i township to district libraries; not 
remembering that formerly the township libraries were loudly 
and almost universally complained of as ineffective and worth- 
less, and that they were emphatically condemned by the pop- 
ular vote, which at a single election, in 1869, abolished them 
in two-thirds of the townships throughout the State. " When 
we had township libraries they amounted to something," cry 
these forgetful people, "but the district libraries are small and 
worthless." A little while ago they clamored against township 
libraries; to-day they clamor against the district system. 

'< So when a raging ferer burns, 

We shift from side to side by ioms, 

But 'tis a poor relief we gain, 

To change the place but keep the pain." 

It will be well if the State is not deluded by these cries to- 
repeat a round of useless experiments, by returning to old and 
exploded theories. 

The township library system was tssted faithfully, and for 
years. The sum of twenty-fiiie dollars, in addition to the fine 
moneys, was annually appropriated in each township, being- 
upwards of $12,000 annually for the State, for the purchase 
of books. At first, each district was allowed to draw quar- 
terly, its quota of books, thus making temporary district libra^ 
lies; but it was found, as might have been easily foreseen, 
that many directors would not take the trouble .to go each 
quarter, to the township library for the books; while others- 
drew them but failed to return them, and so the libraries were 
in danger of being utterly scattered and lost Then the law 
was modified so as to permit the Inspectord* to suspend the dis- 
tribution to the districts, and to permit readers to draw books 
directly from the township library. This was found to confine 
the advantages, practically, to persons living in the immediate 
vicinity of the library, while in the distant districts, the books 
were never seen. But a worse evil grew up in the systematio 
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plans of .peddlers to palm upon the libraries a mass of cheap, 
trashy, ami often pernicious literature. One or two wealthy 
booksellers kept their peddling agents traversing the State, 
and many are the tricks by which they boasted that they ca- 
joled the Inspectors. A, few libraries were well selected and 
well kept; but so valueless for public good, and especially for 
the education of the young, had the great majority become, 
that all intelligent friends of education desired a change. 

An act was passed, in accordance with numerous petitions, 
authorizing the townships,* by a popular vote, to distribute their 
libraries permanently among the districts. Out of 537 town- 
ships 350 at once voted the change, and by large majorities. 
But unfortunately the same legislature that authorized the 
the change of system, took away from the libraries all regular 
support. The district libraries were thus left to starve from 
their birth, or to depend upon the uncertain and fitful support 
that the township might appropriate. The districts owning 
them could not vote a dollar to buy books, except in the hurry 
and bustle of the annual township election day, and by a gen- 
eral vote of the township. The result was easy to be seen. 
In a few townships, strong and influential friends of the libra- 
ries have succeeded, against all opposition, in carrying the 
appropriations; but in the great majority of cases, the matter 
Is either entirely forgotten, or successfully opposed, and these 
important agencies of public education are left to waste away. 
To base an argument against district libraries, on their inutil- 
ity and decline under such a system, is as unjust as to condemsL 
a dying man for his idleness. 

If the apparent estimate of a majority of the people as thus 
indicated by the failure to vote library appropriations, is to be 
taken as an evidence of the real value of public libraries, -we 
might well doubt the propriety of seeking to maintain them ; 
but when we reflect how slow the common schools grew into 
popular favor, we may wisely wait for the "sober second 
thought" of the people. Were it not for the strong stimuluB 
of the public school moneys, hundreds of districts would even 
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now, go without sghools for years: offer a similar stimulus to 
the libraries and every district would maintain one as certainly 
as it does its school. 

It is on the testimony not of the multitude of districts 
which never had, or never properly maintained, good librarieSi 
but of the few that have thoroughly tried and proved them« 
that the evidence of their usefulness rests. It is certain that 
our best and most enterprising districts are universally in favor 
of libraries, and count theia as importanti if not indispensable, 
adjuncts of their schools. It is possible that we may need to 
wait for the growth of a wiser and more intelligent public sen- 
timent to support them universally; but the day will certainly 
come when the district library will be considered as neces- 
sary an agency of public instruction as the district school. 
Wise men will not long continue to neglect the aid of litera- 
ture — one of the mightiest and surest and cheapest teaching 
forces in the world. The great writers wiU be allowed to as- 
sume their rightful place among the great teachers of mankind. 

AHENDHENTS 07 THE LIBRARY LAW. 

Two important amendments concerning libraries were enact- 
ed at the last session of the Legislature. The first made it ob- 
ligatory upon the school officers to expend their library money 
each year, and to purchase books, under the State contract, 
when not otherwise ordered by the district or township; the 
second allowed districts to expend their surplus funds for 
libraries, after having maintained a free school eight months in 
the year. 

Two other amendments are very much needed; jSrs^, to re- 
quire the districts, instead of the townships, to set apart some 
portion of the two mill tax to be appropriated for th6 support 
of the library; and second, to create a State library fund, anat 
agous to the State school fund, either from a collection^ of all 
the fine moneys into such a general fund, or from some other 
source, the proceeds of which shall be annually apportioned to 
the districts maintaining district libraries, on condition of their 
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raising a similar amonnt for the purchase of books. Snch a 
law would incite ey^ry district to a steady effort in the sup- 
port of libraries, and make libraries a permanent and potential 
part of oar school machinery. 

I have been induced to renew this discussion of the library 
interests by the pressing and painful conviction that, without 
speedy and energetic action, these valuable and important in- 
struments of education will utterly disappear from large num- 
bers of the districts. 

STATB TEACHEBS' INSHTUTSS. 

Eleven Teachers' Institutes were held during the year, under 
Statue patronage, as follows, viz: 

Spring Series. — At Hastings, beginning March 23d; at 
Jonesville, March 30th; at Ionia, March 30th; at Grand Rapids, 
April 6th; at Utica, April 6th; and at Brighton, April 13th. 

Autumn Series. — At Detroit, beginning August 31st; at 
Dowagiac, August ilst; at Oalesburg, September 7th; at 
Sturgis, September 14th; at Maple Rapids, September 2l8t. 

The average attendance at the Institutes of the st)ring series 
was larger than at any former series ever held in the State. 
The attendance at those of the autumn series was considerably 
less. The highest interest was manifest in all the exercises, 
and both teachers and school officers expressed much gratifica*^ 
tion with the work done. There can be no doubt of the emi- 
nent public utility of these agencies for the training of 
teachers. 

The records not being at hand, the exact number of teachers 
taught in the several Institutes cannot be given. The total 
number was over f^teen hundred. 

Public ttianks are due to the generous efforts of local com- 
mittees and citizens to provide needful accommodations for the 
large bodies of teachers that have been assembled at the sev- 
eral Institutes held. Without such aid it would be impracti- 
cable to carry on these enterprizes with any considerable suo- 
cess; and this generous and gratuitous help, so freely rendered 
by tie people to the school system, demands the' gratitude of 
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the State. It is hoped that the local advantages often deriyed 
from the presence of the Institutes, will in a considerable 
measure, compensate for the local expenditures made by the 
people to sustain them. 

It is evident that the work of training teachers must go on 
as long as our school system stands. The great and vital want 
of the system is that of a sufficiency of well trained and skill* 
ful teachers. And when it is reflected that we introduce an- 
nually from 1,000 to 2,000 new recruits into the service, it will 
be seen how vitally important it is that we shall maintain in 
full vigor, our teachers' classes and institutes. 

It would add something to the efficiency, and secure the still 
wider utility of the Institutes, if a more general and active 
cooperation of the township and district school officers were 
given to them. They should aid to secure the attendance, if 
practicable, of all the teachers in the vicinity, and I earnestly 
recommend that teachers actually engaged in schools, be al- 
lowed to dismiss their schools, and required, if necessary, to 
attend the Institutes held in their' neighborhood. Their in* 
qreased efficiency will more than compensate for the small 
loss of time incurred. 

BUUCATIOMIL 7UNDS. 

i 

The condition of the School funds is eminently prosperous and 
gratifying. Large payments have been made by the holders 
of the school lands, and unusually large sales have been 
«fiected of new lands. 
The principal of the primary school fund amounted, the 30th 

day of November, 1862, to 11,679,136 66 

The salea^of lands for the year 1863, amounted to . 61,594 43 
Amount of forfeitures,. $8,559 21 

Total am't of fund, Nov. 30, 1863, $1,132,111 88 

The income of the fand for the year was $121,118 94. The 

increase over the income of the preceding year was $5,990 03. 

The amount apportioned to the schools for the year ($130,- 
5 
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9t8 50) was considerably more than the income, embracing a 
balance from the preceding year, not received in season for the 
apportionment of that year. The apportionment amounted to 
50 cents for each scholar enrolled in the school census, but it 
will be readily seen that with the large annual increase of 
children, this rate may not continue, though, with the accumu- 
lation of moneys from the sales of swamp lands now decided 
to be due to the primary school fund, the same rate may be 
reached the next year. 

Although the laws of 185*7 and 1858 devoted to the primary 
schools a portion of the proceeds of the sales of swamp lands, 
no moneys have ever been apportioned from this source to the 
schools. The conflicting provisions of the two laws, and the 
additional confusion occasioned by the numerous granti of 
Ifwamp lands to roads, had rendered it difficult to decide upon 
the amounts due under the gr^nt. Grave and important ques* 
tions had arisen to perplex the minds of the officers charged 
with the administration of the laws, and on consultation it was 
deemed advisable to submit the entire case to the Supreine 
Court of the State — ^which was done on an application of tha 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for a mandamus upon the 
Auditor General for the payment of moneys due the schools 
from the swamp land fund. The decision of the Court was 
rendered the 5th day of December, 1863. By this decision it 
was settled that ''no appropriation attached under the laws of 
1857 to anything but the proceeds of lands when actually sold; 
and the State was not thereby precluded from making any pro- 
vision which might be deemed expedient concerning future 
sales;" ''that the law of 1858 did not therefore impair any con- 
stitutional right of the school fund, and that no more than 50 
per cent, can be claimed on sales since made." By the law of 
1857, 75 per cent, of the entire proceeds of the sales was given 
to the school fund, the expenses of sales being subtracted 
therefrom. Under the law of 1858 this amount was reduced 
to 50 per cent, of the net proceeds of sales. It cannot be as- 
certained at this present writing how much has accrued te the 
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9T8 60) was considerably more than the income, embracing a 
balance from the preceding year, not received in season for the 
apportionment of that year. The apportionment amounted to 
50 cents for each scholar enrolled in the school census, bat it 
will be readily seen that with the large annual increase of 
children, this rate may not continue, though, with the accumu- 
lation of moneys from the sales of swamp lands now decided 
to be due to the primary school fund, the same rate may be 
reached the next year. 

Although the laws of 1857 and 1858 devoted to the primary 
schools a portion of the proceeds of the sales of swamp lands, 
no moneys have ever been apportioned from this source to the 
schools. The conflicting provisions of the two laws, and the 
additional confusion occasioned by the numerous granti of 
jiwamp lands to roads, had rendered it difficult to decide upon 
the amounts due under the gr^nt. Grave and important ques- 
tions had arisen to perplex the minds of the officers charged 
with the administration of the laws, and on consultation it was 
deemed advisable to submit the entire case to the Supreme 
Court of the State — ^which was done on an application of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for a mandamus upon the 
Auditor General for the payment of moneys due the schools 
from the swamp land fund. The decision of the Court was 
rendered the 5th day of December, 1863. By this decision it 
was settled that ''no appropriation attached under the laws of 
185*7 to anything but the proceeds of lands when actually sold; 
and the State was not thereby precluded from making any pro- 
vision which might be deemed expedient concerning future 
sales;" 'Hhat the law of 1858 did not therefore impair any con- 
stitutional right of the school fund, and that no more than 50 
per cent, can be claimed on sales since made.^ By the law of 
1851, 75 per cent, of the entire proceeds of the sales was given 
to the school fund, the expenses of sales being subtracted 
therefrom. Under the law of 1858 this amount was reduced 
to 50 per cent, of the net proceeds of sales. It cannot be as- 
certained at this present writing how much has accrued te the 
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•school fand under these two grants; but as the policy of 
''swamp land roads" was introduced speedily after the sales 
•commenced, and almost entirely suspended such sales, the 
amounts realized from this source will prove comparatively 
small and unimportant. "^ ^ 

The income of the University fund for the year ending Nov. 
^0, 1862, was $38,068 81. 
The income of the Normal School fund, for the same fiscal year, 

was, $4,869 98 

Annual appropriationf for the same, 6,500 00 

Total, $10,869 98 

THS IirSPEGTION OF SCHOOLS. 

The inspection of the schools, under our present system, is 
^ery irregular, and, there is reason to fear, in most cases, very 
ineffective. Of the 693 townships reporting, 160 report no 
visits made to the schools; 156 report a part of the schools 
Tisited, while only 377, or a little more than one-half of the 
whole number, report all the schools visited during the year. 
The comments made by the visiting Inspectors, in the annual 
reports, show evidences in some instances, of close observa- 
tion and a discriminating judgment; but in very many cases 
^0 sweeping censures, or unqualified encomiums, pronounced 
upon all the schools equally, excite the suspicion that the visits 
vmade were both very cursory and very useless, and that the 
visiting officer was but poorly fitted for the delicate and im- 
.portant work conmiitted to him. * 

A wise and thorough inspection of the schools is absolutely 
•essential to their safety and success. In no other way can they 
be assured against the presence of incompetent, or idle and un- 
faithful teachers, and guarded against the mistakes of inex- 
perienced or careless ones. The visit of an intelligent Inspec- 
tor, who fully comprehends his work, may be of incalculable 
value in correcting evils, encouraging good, suggesting im- 
.provements, and exciting both teacher and pupils to greater 
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diligence, and higher aima. I haTO known a single yieift of a 
skilifal and intelligent officer to change the entire character of 
a school, introdacing new and better methods in teaching, 
kindling an active zeal in learning, and tnrning an idle and 
listless school into a scene of the liveliest interest andactivily. 

It is difficult to suggest rules by which an inexperienced and 
incompetent visitor can make his visit of much value; and the 
thoroughly furnished Inspector scarcely needs such rules. Bat 
there are certain important points to which every visiting h^ 
specter should give heed: 

1st. He should look narrowly to the character and condition 
of tho school-room. He may not be able to secute a repair of 
its broken walls or ruined floor, nor to get it properly ventiL 
ated and warmed; but he can sometimes procure a rearrange- 
ment of its seats to make them more convenient, and, at any 
rate, he can by a few kind but earnest words of advice, urge 
the teacher to keep it clean and in order, as a 'necessary condir 
tion of an orderly school. 

2d. Let him have a keen eye for the indications of good gov- 
ernment — the order and system maintained by the teacher, and 
the prompt and quiet obedience of the pupils. In a well gov- 
erned school, not only will there be a general quiet throughont 
the room, but the work of the school will go on with syst6nk> 
and regularity. Each class will have its regular hour, and 
will, at the signal, rise promptly, and move, in order to the place 
of recitation. The exercises will not be broken in upon by the 
calls of pupils outside of the class, nor by the efforts of the 
teacher to repress mischief and restore order in the other parts- 
of the room. The teacher will neither scold ifor threaten, and 
the pupils will sit and work in a cheerful and easy quietude, as 
far from the constrained and awkward sileoce of fear, as it is 
from the lawless license and riot of ungoverned disorder. Re- 
flecting that good government is the first and fundamental con- 
dition of a good school, the skillful visitor will wisely counsel 
with the teacher ,as to any faults he may have observed, and 
seek to aid him in the introduction of better rules, by the re- 
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commendation of some, more systematic arrangement and order 
in the school work. The force of perfect system is mightier 
than the force of the rod in the gOTcrnment of a school 

3d. The methods of teaching will receive the most earnest 
and careful attention of the wise visitor. There is a lazy and 
shiftless way of teaching, fallen into by many teachers, which 
consists in a mere unthinking reading of the questions in the 
book, in their order, to the member of the class taken in one in- 
variable round, and patching out the mumbled and mutilated 
replies; and then, after assigning the next lesson, dismissing 
the class. Such an exercise is almost utterly useless. The 
aim of a good recitation is threefold: Ist, to ascertain that the 
class have thoroughly studied the lesson both in its form or lan- 
guage, and in its substance or thought; 2d, to drill them by 
rapid and varied questionings in the facts, formulas and opera- 
tions contained in it; and 3d, to awaken their minds to the sub- 
ject, and lead them to a thorough understanding of it. A 
good class exercise will be clear, distinct, thorough, lively to 
eagerness, interesting and generally short to avoid flagging 
and weariness. More questions will be asked out of the book 
than in it, and will never be given to the pupils in the order in 
which they sit or stand. No replies will be accepted that are 
not clear and correct, and no hints to start with or patching 
at the close will be offered by the teacher. The pupil will be 
required to stand on his own knowledge of the lesson, and to 
exhibit independently just how much he knows of it. 

To correct erfors here, and to introduce new and happier 
methods, the experienced visitor will give his best efforts. His 
largest knowledge of schools and of teaching will be needful to 
enable him to detect the defects that exist, and to offer the 
remedies required. 

4th. The moral condition of the school, as exhibited by the 
conduct and language of the pupils, on the play ground as 
well as in the school room, is another point demanding the 
careful attention of the inspector. If the pupils are quarrel- 
some^ and profane, or excessively rude and vulgar in habits — 
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if they are indolent, untidy, nntrnthfol, or eye-servants, negMr 
gent of duties and disobedient to aathority, then the school 
is indeed sadly defective, and fall of deadly peril both to .the 
character of the pnpils and to the peace of society. The core 
of these disorders is often difficult, and to be accomplished only 
by long and patient efforts; bat the teacher who suffers such 
evils to exist, and does not labor earnestly, and by all proper 
methods, to eradicate them, is unfit for his place and should be 
speedily dismissed. The chief forces available for the moral 
education of a school are: 1st. A good government, which 
maintains. and teaches good order and obedience to rightfdl 
authority and to duty ; 2d. Neatness of rooms and of persona, 
inspiring self-respect and decency of habits; 3d. A general 
politeness and courtesy of manners and address maintained be- 
tween the teacher and pupils and among the pupils themselves, 
aiding to soften down the temper, and to promote kindly feel- 
ings; 4th. The reverent reading of the bible at the opening of 
school, accompanied by prayer, if the teacher chooses, to cast 
the influence of its high sanctions on the consciences of both 
teacher and pupils; 5th. The reading frequently to the school 
of stories of the virtuous and heroic deeds of noble men and 
women, to inspire liJ^e sentiments in the susceptible mind of 
childhood; 6th. The clear explanation to the school, and, as 
much as practicable by question, leading the children them- 
selves to the discovery, of the nature and wrongfulness of each 
vice, and of the obligation and benefit of every virtue; Tth, 
and finally, the administration of proper penalties for the 
faults, and of proper approval for the right doing of the p«- 
pils themselves. Learning looses all its higher values when 
linked to vice, and the thoughful visitor will count it his high- 
est duty, both to the school and the State,* to watch narrowly 
the moral influences that are at work in the school room. ^ 

. 5tb. The condition and use of apparatus, blackboards and 
maps, will also attract the attention of the visiting inspectors. 
The power of visible illustration is difficult to be overstated. 
The pupil of the eye is the only pupil never addressed in vain. 
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The introduction of the blackboard has revolutionized modem 
teaching, and the teacher skilled in its use can scarcefj fail as 
an instructor. 

6th. Let the visitor also examine the daily roll or record of 
the school, both to ascertain its condition and its correctness 
in manner, and also to learn from it the degree of regularity 
in attendance. Often the young teacher can be aided, by a few 
suggestionsi to better methods and greater accuracy in keeping 
the register. 

Ith. As the inspector is intrusted with the oversight of 
all the educational machinery of the districts, he should ex- 
amine also into the condition and general usefulness of the 
district of township libraries. He should advise as to the 
selection of books, and as to the general management, and 
urge the teacher to promote their wider use. An inspection^ 
of the librarian's record will tell him how extensively the 
-books are loaned and read. 

. The best time for visiting schools, will be found to be shortly 
after the term has opened. Two or three weeks may be allow- 
ed in which to get the school organized and to show the effect 
of the teacher's plans. A visit then will enable the Inspector 
to judge of the value of the work that is being done, to nip in 
the bud anj evil practices or errors which are likely to mar the 
usefulness of the school, and to offer any suggestions needful 
for its improvement. A visit made near the opening of the 
term is of twice the utility of any made at the middle or latter 
end. It would be ])etter still if a second visit could be mad6 
near the close to observe the progress made, especially if both 
teacher and pupils were looking forward to such second visit 
from the time of the first. 

The Inspector will do well to secure, if possible, the presence 
and cooperation of the District Board in his visits. Not only 
will the district officers be brought, by this means, into a 
closer acquaintance and clearer knowledge of their school, but 
the Inspector will secure the opportunity of Counselling with 
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them as to the improTemeDtB desirable to be made, and to nig* 
upon thte the wants and necessities of the school. 

THB SCHOOL LAWS. 

f 

The edition of the Tolame of School Laws issned in 1859» 
being nearly exhausted, and many important changes haYin^^ 
been made since that date, in the laws themselves, a new and 
revised edition has been prepared, and will be bound in the 
same volume with this report. 

In order to lacilitate the work of the several school officers 
who act under these laws, a compendium or codification of their 
substance has been prepared with great labor and care, pre- 
senting under the more important heads, all the p^rovisions of 
the law scattered through the successive (enactments of many 
years. This will render it easy to find at once, and with cer- 
tainty, the entire provisions of the law upon any desired topic 

In addition to this, the explanatory notes have been carefully 
revised and considerably enlarged, embracing the decisionft 
made by the Superintendent, as to the construction of the law 
in many of the cases arising under it 

SCHOOL ABCHITEGTUBB, 

In compliance with a resolution passed by both branches of 
the Legislature, the Superintendent has prepared several 
plans for school-houses, to be published with the volume of 
school laws. These plans embrace a complete series, adapted 
to all the several grades and classes of schools known to our 
public school system. It has not been attempted to furnish a 
great variety of plans for any one grade, but to give at least 
one good plan, with such explanations and specifications 
that any good architect can readily understand and use them. 
Great care has been taken to present plans in which all the 
conditions of space, light, warming and ventilation are prop- 
erly cared for;^ and although it is not expected that these plans 
will be accepted as perfect, or escape criticism, yet if adopted, 
they will give convenient, healthful, and economical buildings, 
well adapted to the high uses for which they are constructed. 
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BaildiBg committees may still be obliged to resort to architects 
for workiDg plans and specifications for some of the buildings, 
bat they will be found useful as exhibiting well approved plans 
for good school-houses. They might be generally adopted with 
much advantage, and thus prevent the erection of the nil con- 
trived, inconvenient and unhealthful hQpses too often erected 
in our districts. 

VISmNO IKSPBCTOBS' BEPOBTS. 

In the blanks prepared for the annual reports of the school 
inspectors for 1863, the attention of Visiting Inspectors was 
asked especially to the following topics, and a space left for 
t|ieir reports thereon: 

'' 1st. The condition of school houses, and their sujQSciency in 
size and convenience; kind and condition of school apparatus, 
outline maps, &c.; 

'* Sd. Condition and usefulness of township or district libra- 
ries. Are the books well selected and much read ? What 
can be done to improve the libraries ? 

'< 3d. General condition and progress of the schools, as seen, 
in the good order, morals and behavior, thoroughness in scholar' 
ship, and in punctual and regular altendanceP 

From many of the townships no response was returned; the 
visitors either having nothing to reply, or lacking time or in- 
clination for the task. From a considerable majority, however, 
reports were made; some meagre and' without any value, but 
many written with evident care and thoughtfulness, and con- 
taining facts and suggestions of much interest and value. An 
endless variety and hopeless discrepancy of opinions were pre- 
sented, and conclusions the most opposite were drawn from 
facts, common and familiar. The following extracts exhibit 
some of the most striking and characteristic of the reports 
under the several heads: 

1st. The condition of school houses, dtc. From Allegan county 
the inspectors in a township of eight districts, say: ''The 
houses in Nos. 1 and 2 are goqd frame houses, comfortable, and 

6 ' 
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large enough for their respective schools. The other districtB 
have log houses, not suitable for a winter school; but districts 
5 and 8 have contracted for frame houses, to be finished the 
present year, at a cost of $350 each." Another says: " Five of 
the eight school houses in this township are not less than 24 by 
32 feet, with from tcB to twelve feet between floors; therefore, 
good country school houses." Another representing four large 
districts, says: "The school houses have been hitherto m a 
poor condition, but are improving every year." 

An inspector in Barry county, speaking for seven districts, 
says: " Some of the houses are good, and some of them miser- 
able log huts, totally unfit for school purposes." Another 
pronounces five of the eight houses " very small and poorly 
located." A third writes: ** Of the nine school houses in town, 
but two are frame, which are nearly new and in good condition, 
amply sufficient in size, and very convenient. The other seven 
are the usual log houses." In a township with ten districts 
and 509 children, the inspector say^: ''The school houses are 
all new, or nearly so; and with one or two exceptions, are of 
good size, and convenient in arrangement." 

In Berrien county, an inspector says, three houses are large 
enough, two are tolerably convenient, and one very^inconven- 
ient. Another district with no house, is preparing|to build. 
Another inspector says: '' The school houses of Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 
5 are large commodious frame buildings, well fitted up with 
desks, benches, &c., and are well ventilated. No.^5 has a log 
building, properly fitted up, and of sufficient size for|present 
wants. In No. 6 they intend building this fall." An inspector 
says of a district having 81 children: "Its School house is not 
worth anything." 

An inspector in Branch county describes the school^houses ' 
there: " No. 1 has a good house, large and commodious; No. 8, 
very small and bad; No. 3, large, very cold and "poor; No. 4, 
they have no house, but intend to build next spring;'No.^5, a 
new house; No. 6, they have sold the old house^ and voted 
money to build a new one; No. t, rather poor." 
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An inspector in Calhoun county says: << There are ten dis- 
tricts in the township. Six of the school houses are creditable 
structures, well arranged internally; the others are worthless.'' 

In Cass county an inspector, in a township with eight dis- 
tricts, writes: "We find school houses in poor condition, with 
rare exceptions, insufficient in couTenienoe, kind and condition.' '^ 
Another reports " a variety of school houses — some very good, 
and sufficiently accommodate the pupils; others are kept barely 
tolerable during the school terms." 

An inspector in Clinton Co. reports: "Districts 5, 8 and 9 have 
good one story frame houses, very pleasantly situated, 'fke^ 
people take pride in having them kept clean and comfortable. 
No. *l has no house. The school is kept in an old dilapidated 
building which will not shelter the scholars from the storm. 
No. 10 has a thing made of logs which they call a school 
house. It is unhealthy and unpleasant. No. 6 has a large two 
story frame school house. It is getting old, but is large and 
quite pleasant." 

From a town with nine districts, in Eaton comnty, the inspec- 
tor says: "All of the school houses are not in good condition. 
Three are getting dilapidated and should be replaced with 
new." Another says: "The houses in general are sufficiently 
large, but in bad repair." One writes thus: " There are three 
frame houses; two of which are good in size and comfort, the 
other small and uncomfortable. The other two are of logs,, 
one of which is more fit for a sto&fe than'a school house." 

From a town in Genesee county an inspector writes: " There 
are nine school houses in this town. Six of them are fair 
houses. One is a nice house, well and finely built. The pupils 
ait faclfig the back end of the house — stove in the front end — 
blackboard, hard finish, across the back end — four ventilators, 
blinds, weights and puUies to the windows. Yard, one acre of 
land well fenced. Three of the houses are small and incon- 
venient." In a town with nine districts the inspector says: 
" The condition of the school houses is wretched. They are 
totall>^ unfit for the purposes indicated in their erection. Most- 
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of them are nothiDg but logs, cobbled np and in a dilapidate^ 
-condition." 

In Gratiot connty one inspector says: *< Some of the districts 
have good hoases, and the schools in them are Tory well 
-condncted, while others are very deficient for comfort and 
convenience." 

In Hillsdale county, an inspector writes: ''Most of the 
houses are in good condition, snflScient in size for the scholars 
in each district, (will seat from forty to fifty at desks) and not 
•one but where the teacher can step to the side of any scholar 
without disturbing his seat mate." Another, in one of the 
richest towns, with eleven districts, says: ''School houses — 
one good, two or three passable, balance poor; none as cox^ 
venient as they should be. 

From Ionia county an inspector reports: "The school houses 
{seven) are mostly rude log cabins; and those that take upon 
themselves the aristocratic name of frame are, upon the whole, 
worse than the log cabins; t. e, too much ventilation, and too 
much music from swinging clapboads, creaking doors and 
shaking window casements." In a town with ten districts, an 
inspector says: "Our school houses are generally small and 
inconvenient — but four of them frame houses. But they are 
raising money in three districts for the purpose of building 
new ones of which we shall not be ashamed." 

In Jackson county, an inspector in a town with eleven dis- 
tricts, says: "Five of our houses are good, of good size and 
-convenient. All others are in a bad state. But some of them 
are striving to build anew." Another reports: "Our nine 
school houses are very deficient in regard to size and con- 
venience." 

The visiting inspector in the township of Brady, Kalamazoo 
<50unty, makes the following report: " We have but four good 
school houses in the township. But two houses in the seven 
districts are large enough to accommodate the scholars of the 
districts in which they are located; and improperly situated 
and constructed. One of those I allude to faces the east, the 
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other west. Wrong in two respects: Ist. Popils should be 
seated from the direct light; therefore, face the north. 2d. 
Facing the north is the proper position for the pupil in studj- 
iiig geography, as now taught. Another great objection in the 
construction of school houses is, th^ wall from the shoulders of 
the sitter, to aud including the ceiling, is made tight by ma- 
sonry, while the remaining portion of the wall down to tho 
floor, built of lumber in the form of ceiling, becomes open by 
shrinking, admitting streams of cold air directly on the feet 
and body of the children, rendering them uneasy, and they are 
calling upon the teacher for permission to hover near the fire: 
more or less of the time — of course a source of disorder." 

In Kent county an inspector says: '* Oar school houses rank 
yery fair in size, comfort and convenience, with two or three 
exceptions; and means are being taken to materially improve 
these. We shall report no school house valued at < ten dollars *' 
next year." The foregoing is a rich town, with ten districts. 

In Lenawee county, the inspector in a township with thirteen 
districts, and over a thousand dollars two mill tax, writes r 
''Our school houses are poor indeed,' small and inconvenient, 
and should be rebuilt soon." 

ApparatuSf Outline MapSf dbc. The inspectors' reports in re*^ 
gard to outline maps and school apparatus, are far from en* 
oouraging. They show that while a few districts possess a. 
tolerable supply of apparatus, &c., well cared for and properly 
used, in a large number of districts the supply is meag«r, and 
the maps, &c, are in a ruinous condition; while many are en- 
tirely destitute of these important instruments of instruction. 

Librariea. — It is in regard to the libraries that the largest 
discrepancies of statements and opinion appear. A reference 
to the remarks already made in this report, on the subject of 
the libraries, will afford some clue to this great diversity of 
opinions as to the comparative value of the township and dis* 
tiict system. The lamentable condition of this department of 
our edacfttional system, as shown in these reports, certainly 
calls for some speedy and effective remedy. In the extracta 
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^hioh follow, it. is soaght to allow the seyeral parties to ex- 
prees their views without partiality. For the sake of brevity, 
merely the name of the townships, from the reports of which 
we quote, are given. 

Lbkawse Oouktt. Adrian Oity, — "The library books are 
•drawn and read qnite regularly by some of the scholars in the 
high school. There is not, however, a sufficient interest mani- 
fested in this important branch of education. It may be that 
our failure to keep our library supplied each year with the 
newest and best current literature of the day has tended muc^ 
to produce this result." Fairfidd, — " The township library con- 
tains a sufficient supply of books, generally well selected. 
Formerly the books were much sought after, but of late some- 
* what neglected. Perhaps a change from township to district 
system wcfuld be useful." Macon, — " The district libraries are 
pretty good." Madison, — "Condition of library [township] 
good. Books well selected and muck read." Tecumseh. — "But 
little interest in libraries; yet the interest is increasing." 

Livingston County. Hamburg — " In some districts the books 
4kre read considerably, and in others not much interest is mani- 
fested in the library. What is best to be done to improve the 
libraries, I cannot tell; but most certainly to awaken an inter- 
est in the minds of 'the people' is the first thing; otherwise 
an * improved library ' will avail but little." Howell — " District 
libraries — a good selection of books, but little read. The law 
ohould'require townships or districts, as the case may be, to 
raise, by tax, annually, an amount sufficient to replenish \the 
libraries in proportion to the amount of property, or that a por^ 
iion of the two mill tax be appropriated to the purchase of 
•books." Tyrone — "The town refuses to vote for the support 
<£ libraries, and the district libraries are gone — no one knows 
where. The inspectors applied to the county treasurer for the 
amount due the town from the library fund, (from fines,) and 
he reports no money paid in. We then applied to the supers 
visor of the town, and he states the amount was so small it was 
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i^pplied to the general fund of the coantj. So it hag been for 
the last six years.'' 

Mackinac County. Holmes — *' The township library consists 
of histories, biographies, travels, and a number of choice works 
of poetry and fiction. They are well read by citizens and 
strangers." Moran — " The district library is w;ell read." 

Macomb Countt. JBirin—" District libraries — books well se- 
lected. What can be done to improve the libraries 1 Present 
ns with 100 volumes, well selected." Lenox — "I think the 
books of the district libraries were well selected, but^they are 
not generally much read." Mao&mb — " District libraries — ^not 
much interest taken in reading the books, because no new ones 
have of late been procured — the old ones having been all read." 
Bay — "The township library is in the hands of individuals 
through the town. In fact nothing has been done for the 
library, and we have none." Richmond — " The condition of our 
district libraries is bad. They get scattered and destroyed. 
We have had no additions for several years. Never have had 
a cent from fines and penalties from our county. We feel the 
need of good libraries well cared for, very nmch." Shidby — 
<< Our township library was divided up and given to the dis- 
tricts. As far as known, the books are taken good care of 
but little read, and no additions made." Washington — " Our 
town library was distributed some years ago, and there have 
been no additions made since. The books on hand were well 
selected, and are much read. The people will not vote to raise 
mbney to increase the district libraries, unless compelled by 
law." 

Mabquette County. Marqueite — " The township library con- 
tains the works of the leading historians, essayists and novel- 
ists, a gopd variety of scientific works, and many useful juve- 
nile works of various kinds. The books ai^e very generally 
read, and form a very important source of mental improvement 
to all classes. Additions are made yearly. 

Mecosta County. Leonard — " Our district library is in a good 
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condition and well read/' MecoBUt — ** We hare no library, as 
the money that was voted for it was need for other purposes.'' 

HoNBOE GouNTT. Ash — " The condition of onr district libra- 
ries at present is qnite flattering ; as g^eat pains haye been 
taken to select books best calculated to instruct as well as 
entertain the reader ; and by the division of our former town- 
ship library into district libraries, we have placed the books 
conveniently within the reach of all in the town, and thereby 
greatly increased their perusal." Bedford — " Each director 
draws from the township library a portion of the books for his 
district The library is in good condition ; and its usefulness 
can hardly be estimated." Erie — " Our library is kept in " a 
very bad condition, and the books are not of the best collection; 
therefore there cannot be a great deal of encouragement in 
reading the same." 

MoNTGALK County. Bloomer. — "The town library is not much 
read, from the fact that our books have been generally read be 
fore." Eureka. — *< District libraries; not much interest mani- 
fested; jnlght be improved by appropriating money to buy 
books." Fairphin. — "Our district libraries are small, and^ 
should think the books as much damaged by rough usage as by 
careful reading. The ^election of books is very well adapted 
to the state of intellectual culture in the community. If we can 
raise the standard of education, it will create a demand for 
books and improved libraries." 

Oakland Countt. FarmingUm. — "The library is not con- 
dacted as it should be. The general fault, I think, is with tho 
school officers, who neglect to exchange the books and encour- 
age their being read." Independefnoe. — " One-half of the library 
money has not even been drawn out of the town treasurer's 
hands." ^ovi.— " Our ilistrict libraries are in a poor condition. 
Some district boards have divided the library books among ths 
inhabitantd. The books are read but little. Let us have a law, 
and see that it is carried out, that each district shall appro- 
priate a certain amount yearly for the purchase of good library 
books." Oxford. — "The district libraries are in good condir 
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tioD, and the bobks much read." j?Voy. — "We have district 
libraries, and no appropriation of the two mill tax has been 
made since the division, for the purchase of books; and there- 
fore but few additions have been made. In fact, they are 
nearly worthless in their present condition. If a certain amount 
of the two mill tax was designated bylaw for the purchase of 
books, a better and more beneficial result would soon appear.'' 
Whitelake, — "District libraries are in t61erable condition^ well 
read, and doing good in most districts. The books are tolera- 
bly well selected." 

Ottawa County. AUendale. — " Our library is township. The 
books are well selected, and not much read." Crockery. — 
" District libraries — small, well-chosen — read to a good degree 
— could be improved by an additional number of well-selected 
books." Oeorgetown, — "Town library. All persons residing 
in the township may draw directly from the town clerk; which 
privilege the inhabitants pretty generally avail themselves of." 
Jamestown. — "The usefulness of our library is good. Books 
well selected, and much read. 

Saginaw County. Birch Bun. — *' The condition and useful- 
ness of our district libraries is good — Well selected and con- 
siderably read." Chesaning. — " The libraries are good, but 
small, and not well selected in some of the districts." Fremont 
" The township library is a dead letter. There are but few books, 
and they are worthless. There is no district library. Twenty- 
five dollars was voted for a district library at the town meet* 
ing last spring." Maple Orove, — " The district 'libraries are in 
good condition, considering the size of the districts; and we 
consider the district system indispensable. Some additions are 
desirable." Saginaw, — "The district libraries are much read; 
but there is not money enough appropriated to enable the dis- 
tricts to replenish their libraries as much as it would be for 
their interest and advantage to do." 

Shiawassee County. Bennington. — ^This township had at one 
time a good library. The interest taken in it was not sufiScient 
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to induce those who had charge of it, to enforce the rules, di- 
rectors were slack-^didnot draw and return books as the law 
required, individuals did not conform to the rules, consequently 
the books were scattered, and would wear out. The system 
by many was pronoanced a failure, and change was mad« 
to district libraries. What books could be gathered up were 
apportioned; some of the districts drew their share; others 
neglected for some cause, to draw their apportionment. Their 
books consequently remain in the hands of the township clerk 
—a few dilapidated volumes, no one knows where they belong. 
Thus library matters stand at the present time. . No appropria- 
tions from any source have been made for the libraries." New 
Saven.-^" There is but little interest manifested in our district 
libraries." Shiawassee, — " Our libraries are dilapidated. They 
are neither well selected nor much read. Districts should not 
be allowed to appropriate library moneys to any other purposei 
under the penalty of forfeiture for the coming year." Wood- 
huU. — ''An appropriation is the only way the libraries of this 
town can be maintained." 

Sanilac County. Worth. — " The township library is in good 
condition; but as to its usefulness it is rather hard to deter- 
mine. The books are well selected, but I . think they are not 
much read." 

St. Claib Countt. Brockway, — "District libraries in very 
good condition, but not much read." Casco, — "We have a 
township library. Many of our books were cheaply bound/ and/ 
are now badly* worn. Most of our inhabitants are Germans, 
who do not yet understand the English language well enough 
to be interested in our library. With the others, it is really 
useful. We have a tolerably good selection, though we cannot 
usually obtain new publications so soon as is desirable. As to 
your question, what can be done, &c., we reply that we wish 
townships were obliged to lay out something for books each year.^ 
Greenwood. — " Library books are not much read, as they have 
been all read several times through. We have caused the 
directors to exchange their libraries with each other, and hope 
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4;hey will give better satisfaction in each district." Ira, — "A 
large selection has been made of library books, and it is en- 
•couraging that now the library is well visited, and gives entire 
.satisfaction to the* community." Kimball. — " Condition of town- 
<snip library good. Some books are well selected, but they are 
not much read. What can be done to improve it, I do not 
^now, unless it is distributed among the districts." St. Clair 
GUy. — " The library is composed of the larger books, and is 
Tead extensively." Wales. — "As a general thing the district 
library system is a total failure as regards this township; the 
books being few in number, and consequently but little read. 
I have seen some books of a decidedly immoral character. The 
i;ownship system I think much better calculated to answer the 
purpose designed ; and in order to sustain either system, would 
recommend a law appropriating a specific amount of moAey for 
the purchase of books; said books to be purchased by the inspec- 
tors or one of their number." 

St. Joseph County. Florence — " District libraries are well 
supplied with books, and of good selection. The interest in 
libraries has very much diminished of late, in consequence of 
'Other cheap and valuable reading." Leonidas — " The district 
libraries are not in a very good condition. What books there 
are have been well read, but only small additions are made from 
year to year. Probably the best thing to be done to improve 
the libraries, is to furnish more money to replenish them." — 
Mendon — " A majority, I think, would return to the township 
^system, but the larger districts would not. The books were 
well selected, and read till they are nearly worn out. To im- 
4>rove the libraries, amend the law so as to appropriate a spe- 
cific sum for their maintenance." MoUville — " The district li- 
braries are in tolerable good condition, and in some of the dis- 
tricts are much read. Some of them need a good overhauling." 
NoUawa — *' The books of the district libraries are well selected, 
and read with a good deal of interest. There has been no ad- 
'dition to the libraries the past year, and we may not in the fn- 
•tore be able to report so favorably." 
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TusooLA OouMTT. Fairgrove — ** The books generally are good. 
Many TolnmeB have been badly handled, and abused. A por» 
tion are in good condition, and since the removal of the library 
to the center of the township, bids fair to be well read. I thinfc. 
there ought to be at least twenty-five dollars of the two miU 
tax appropriated annually for the purchase oP books." 

Van Burbn ConNTY. CoLumbia — " We have district libraries. 
Some of the books are old and much worn. They are passably 
well selected, and judging by looks, have been much read. It- 
was voted at the last township meeting to consolidate the dis- 
trict libraries into a township library ; but books have not been> 
returned. Was such a vote legal ?" (Answer : There is no law- 
providing for such consolidation.) Deerfidd — "The condition 
of our district libraries is good as far as they go. The books 
are well selected and well read, for a new settlement The libra- 
ries would be much improved by being increased, or exchanged.'^ 
Geneva — '* The township library is very little used, owing to the 
directors not drawing the books." Waverly — "Our district 
libraries are sadly run down. The people generally think it is 
better to use the money for school purposes. We do not know 
of anything that could be done to improve the libraries." 

Washtenaw County. Augusta — "District libraries. Well 
read in some districts, neglected in others. No additions made 
during the year." Lima. " Township library, in not very goodi 
condition. Books, a good selection, and very well read. In- 
duce the people of the town to vote money to replenish the li- 
brary; none having been raised for library purposes for several 
years, through the influence of one man in our town." Norih- 
fidd — " The township library is very poor ; the books are old 
and much soiled. For the benefit of the library, the old books- 
would better be sold, and new ones bought ; and there ought 
to be money raised to establish a good library in our town, for 
it is much needed." Saline — " We have found but two pieces 
of district library among the schools — ^have heard of a few 
books somewhere in somebody's hands — their condition iU — 
their usefulness almost a blank. According to the showing or 
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those in the different districts^ the books are illy adapted to the 
reading of youth, and are almost entirely neglected. It is a 
matter of no little difficulty to say just what would improye the 
libraries. We might suggest the appointment of a man in each 
district^ having that highest of qualifications, a greater willing- 
ness to do a little real labor for another generation, than for 
present name or gain, to overhaul, locate, select books, &c." 

Wayne County. Dearborn — ^We have district libraries, which 
have been but little used. The^ne money, however, which had 
not been apportioned for several years, and had accumulated in 
the aggregate for the township to $164.69, was apportioned last 
summer, thus giving to each district quite a fund for library 
purposes. The books to be purchased with this money will 
undoubtedly create a much greater desire for reading than has 
been heretofore manifested in this township." Oreenfield — 
"Condition of township library very bad. 'Usefulness' — 
very good. The books are pretty well selected, and tolera- 
bly well read. 'What can be done to improve the libra- 
ries 7' Beyond my ability to answer. We have on hand 
$113. 19, which will be laid out in a few days for books." Ham* 
tramck — " Four large cases of carefully selected books, which 
are tolerably well read. We don't need any more means of 
enlarging our library at present — ^having as much as we can 
judiciously expend arising annually, from fines, &c." { Remark: 
This is in consequence of the great amount of criminal business 
in Detroit. The same can be said of no other town in the State 
out of Wayne county.] 

Branch County. Coldtoater City — " We have a district li- 
brary of about two hundred volumes. These books have been 
generally read by the people and scholars in the district. We 
are now fitting up a very fine room in the Central Schoolhouse 
for a library, and expect, during the present year, to add sev- 
eral hundred volumes to those now on hand. About $200 have 
been raised for that purpose, by the teachers and scholars, by 
exhibitions and fairs." Sherwood — " In regard to the libraries, 
there seems but little interest, in consequence of there being no 
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appropriation of money to purchase new books. To our minds 
m specific sum of money is necessary, for the purchase of new 
and useful books. Then, and not till then, will the parents and 
children seek after the knowledge that is now beyond their lim- 
ited means." 

Cal&oun Countt. EmmeU — ^We have, or had, district libra- 
ries. They have been neglected, and are now nearly in ruins. 
The books were not originally very well selected. Good books 
would be well read. Not one cent has been appropriated for 
the purchase of books since the township library was divided. 
It ought to be made the duty of some one to inspect the libra- 
ries thoroughly as often as once a year, and hold the district o£9- 
cers to a strict account." Newton — ** Our libraries are poor 
and of little use. The books have been used until they are old. 
Give us new books." Pennfietd — " District libraries ; use^very 
little. To improve the libraries there should be a fund suffi- 
ciently large to buy now books each year. Most of our dis- 
tricts receive less than one dollar a year for library purposes." 

Barrt County. ThomappU — '< The town invariably refuses 
to vote any portion of the two-mill tax for the purchase of li- 
brary books ; and the amount derived from fines, &g., has been 
80 little as to make no perceptible difference in the difierent li- 
braries. So, unless there shall be some statutory amendments, 
district libraries will be likely to remain in ^u quo!* Wood' 
land — " District libraries are considered useful. They are well 
selected but in part, and but little read." Yankee Springs — 
"There have been 641 books purchased for our library, but on 
counting the bookf now in, only 360 volumes are found in good 
condition. The books are well selected and considerably read." 

For want of space we refrain from quoting any of the reports 
under the 3d head, ** the general condition and progress of the 
schools." The reports exhibit a great variety of statements 
and opinions, showing a very unequal condition of the schools; 
some pronounced excellent in every respect, and others utterly 
worthless. The extracts already given in regard to the school 
houses, may be taken as a fair index of the reports of thd 
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dharacter of the schools — ^poor school houses and poor schools 
usually keeping company. 

SCHOOL GOVEBNMBNT. 

In the report for 1861, the gpraded school was made the topio 
of a somewhat complete and extended discussion. Its adyan* 
tages were eDumerated, and the theory of the grading and gen- 
eral management was fully explained. The report of 1862 at- 
tempted a similar service for the common or primary school. 
There were also embraced in thd report of '61 articles on phy- 
sical and moral education. There remains another topic, im- 
portant alike to the graded and the common school, which it 
seems desirable to discuss in this report, yiz: The government 
of schools. 

The importance to our schools of good government can scarce- 
ly be over-estimated. Its lack is far too common. Annually, 
considerable numbers of the schools are either entirely broken 
up, or rendered useless, if not pernicious, by the teachers' fail- 
ure to govern. In some, violence and disorder have been the 
rule; endless struggles inflame the passions of teacher and 
pupils, and petulant scolding, rising often into fierce invective, 
and culminating in heavy blows, exasperates and sours the 
temper, and hlls the heart of childhood with the malignant 
feelings of hatred and revenge, JL stern and angry despotism 
contends with a wild and rebellious anarchy, and the peaceful 
love of learning is driven away. The generous thirst for truth 
is quenched in the prevalent spirit of bitterness and muttered 
cursings. And in others, the absence of all order and restraint 
leaves each pupil to do what seems " good in his own eyes/' 
and the teacher escapes all conflict by virtue of his inoffensive 
good nature and easy indifference. Oontent to enjoy his own 
slipshod ease, he heeds not the thousand pranks by which his 
pupils seek to amuse themselves, and sober-faced, earnest study 
finds no place there to rest the sole of her foot* 

If the former government was anarchy, this latter is chaos. 
Between these two extremes, and approaching one or the other 
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by various degrees of likeness, there are hundreds of schoola 
where the goyernmenty if not an absolute failure, is still far 
from being a success. Instead of a £preat and benign educating 
force, such as it should be, helping on, with its kindly and regu- 
lating influences, all the other work of the school, it is a constant 
and greyious burden to both teacher and taught, wearing upon 
them as some ill-fitting yoke, and exhausting with its unremit- 
ting* strain, both their patience and their strength. A badly 
goyemed school must be foreyer a poorly taught school ; while 
a well and wisely goyemed school cannot fail of beneficient 
results. 

But if good goyernment is so important to the school, how 
much more important to each indiyidual pupil I How inadequate 
the education of any human soul that has not been taught to 
loye order and obey law I A little reflection will conyince eyery 
thinking mind that there is no educating influence in the school 
room so powerful and so benign as that of good goyernment. 
A silent presence, it rests down, with its gre^t framework of law 
and order, upon the mind and body of each pupil, and like some 
mighty seal, impresses its form and signature upon the con- 
duct and character. If he abides steadily under such influences, 
the pupil grows up into orderly habitudes of thought and actioUi 
till he rises to the power and dignity of a self-goyemed soul. 

The importance of good school goyernment is only equalled 
by its difficulties. To hold in quiet fifty pairs of little hands 
and feet not wonted to keep still ; to repress to silence fifty lit- 
tle tongues itching to whisper to their comrades some sudden 
thought or fancy ; to control within the limits of good order 
the quick, yolcanic impulses of unschooled children, bursting 
with sudden joys, angers, griefs and eager curiosity ; to check 
with awe the willful and wayward hearts of these passionate 
and unreflecting natures, irritated by the unnatural constraint of 
their confinement and their taske, incited by the presence of so 
many kindred beings, and rendered perverse, it may be, by a 
long course of bad management at home ; to inspire all this 
mass of childhood with the common aims, and to engage .it 
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heartily in the common work of the school ; to secure from each 
the due amount of study, so that the several classes 'may go 
forward together ; to administer justice to this little community 
of hasty and irascible spirits; to do all this, and more, under 
the criticism and watchful jealousy of all the parents in the 
district, sometimes more captious and unreasonable even than 
the children themselves ; to do it hour after hour, and day after 
day, with unremitting vigilance, and unflagging strength, in 
sickness and in health ; and to do it, moreover, while the brain 
is racked and every faculty is strained to its utmost with the 
duty of teaching half a score of studies, grappling each hour 
with thre brain-splitting problem of making the dark things of 
science light to childish minds, and its high things accessible 
to their feeble reach ; well might the strongest and wisest 
shrink from a task so herculean, so seemingly impossible. And 
when we reflect that those who are called to this severe work, 
are not the men of ripe years, and large experience, and mature 
strength, but often slight girls and beardless youth, scarcely out 
of their own childhood, the wonder will be, not that so many 
fail to govern well, but that any govern at all. Well may 
we ask of the fault-finding parents to cease from their thought- 
less and heart-crushing censures, and lend a helping hand, or at 
least an encouraging smile, to the pale-faced and wearied 
teacher, who daily faces, in yonder school-room, a task so 
ijiighty and yet so important as this. * 

But if the work is difficult, the high aims of good government 
are inspiring, and the helping forces are strong and easily 
reached by him who knows how to marshal and use them. I 
know not how I can do a better service for our public schools, 
at the present hour, than by an enumeration of the aims, and an 
explanation of the forces of a true government of children ; 
and perhaps 'by a glance at the principles on which such gov- 
ernment should proceed, and the penalties by 'v^hich it may be best 
maintained. Let it be understood that by the government of a 
school we mean not merely the repression of noise and confu- 

8 
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flion, and the punishment of offences; bnt the entire system 
and arrangement of places, persons, times, studies, work 
and movement in the school-f oom. Ooverning is establishing 
: and maintaining this system and arrangement of things ; or, 
in brief words, it is patting things in order, and keeping them 
in order. 

The aims of school government demand onr first and most ear- 
nest attention, since they determine its extent and values, and 
give law to all its methods. A low or inadequate view of these 
aims will almost necessarily lead to a weak or pernicious gov- 
ernment. 

1st. The first and most obvious, though not the highest aim 
of the government of a school, is to maintain a degree of order 
and quiet that will pe|mit the ordinary work of the school — 
the teaching and study — ^togo on without undue impediment or 
delay. This aim is too simple and obvious to need discussion. 
2d. A second and higher purpose, is to train the pupils to 
habits of order and system, — to educate them to regular and 
systematic efforts, and to methodical and orderly movement, 
both of mind and body. In the quiet and system of a well oi^ 
dered schoolroom, the pupils learn the utility of having a place 
and time for every thing, and of keeping everything in its place 
and time. Themselves a part of the general order, they are 
trained to keep time to the general movement. The neatness 
and regularity reigning in the school-room slowly but surely 
transfer themselves to the habits and character of the pupils, 
and go forth with th^m to the duties of their after lives. 

3d. A third aim is to train the pupils to live in a well ordered 
society, to accustom them to abide peacefully under the regular 
administration of laws, and in organized communities, and thus 
and thus to educate them for citizenship in the State. 

The school is the State in miniature. The little citizens come 
into the common body with personal rights and individual aims; 
but they find there common interests and duties, and are bound 
by the demands of the common well-being. Here they owe alle^ 
giance to the governing power over them, and common charities 
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and co-operation to their fallows around them. What better 
training for the daties of adalt citizenship can be found than to* 
learn to live peacefully, helpfully and honestly in this school- 
room State I The well governed school, with its wholesome 
laws, its systematic industries, its fine mingling of personal and 
common daties, its authoritative administration of justice, and 
its controlling public sentiment, by which each child is tanght 
that the rights and opinions of the one must, when necessary,, 
yield to the rights and opinions of the many, is the very nursery 
in which all the high qualities of a true citizenship can be 
reared into power. 

4th. Another and still higher aim of school government is the 
education of the will. The ordinary school studies address 
themselves to the intellect. In the fields of knowledge there 
is food for the perception, the judgment, the reason ; in art there 
is culture for the eye, the hand, the taste ; but there is no study 
for the will. In the domains of law, it must seek its exercise 
and training, if anywhere. Sitting, as a simple, but kingly 
power, shrined in the very center of the soul's personality, it 
displays itself, not in thinking, or in feeling, but inaction — 
law-guided and law-governed action. If, then, we would edu- 
cate this part of our nature — this great ruling section of the 
soul — which holds control over all the remainder, making the 
man weak or strong, according as it holds with a strong or 
feeble grasp to its chosen purposes, — if we would add the ele* 
ment of persoiral power to the education which is also only a 
mere possession, we must address to the will the behests of law, 
and train it to act under the reign of rightful authority. 
The will of the little child is the slave of every fitful impulse ; 
it veers in its purposes with every changing fancy; its resolu- 
tions are as ropes of sand; its plans are abandoned at the 
first impediment. Under the firm hand of a wise teacher, this 
childish will learns to obey with a steady obedience, and thus 
comes at last to command, both itself and others, with a steady 
power. This is the great truth that underlies the old maxim, 
"let him who would command first learn to obey.'' I affirm 
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without hesitation that this is the highest and most central of 
<all education. And this education is the product of good gov- 
ernment alone. 

5th. The education of the moral nature is another high and 
legitimate aim of school government. This government, if it 
be just and kind, as well as systematic and orderly, is a con- 
stant lesson to the moral nature. It may well be questioned 
whether there is any moral teaching so impressive and plastic 
as that enforcement of order, and steady, daily performance of 
-duties which prevail in a well governed school The realm of 
morals is simply the realm of right, and it is the central aim of 
all good government to inspire and enforce right doing. Every 
just law is a constant lesson to the conscience, defining the right 
and commanding it as duty. The child that obeys cannot but 
grow purer and stronger by his obedience. But the genial 
quiet and peaceful good order of the wisely governed school 
is the very atmosphere in which the higher sentiments flourish 
and all noble aspirations grow. 

6th. But finally, there is another and grander use in good 
governmeitt than all these — ^g^ander, because it is comprehen* 
sive of them all. It is to fit the soul for its resideiice and des- 
tiny in this great universe of law. Look where we will, through- 
out this great empire of Ood, the fact that meets us everywhere, 
in all without us, and all within, is the power and prevalence 
of LAW — all comprehending, all controlling, eternal, irresistible, 
irreversible law. Holding in its grasp every world that wheels 
through space, and every atom that floats in the light, every 
burning sun, and every bursting flower, — governing every form 
of matter and every force in nature, — marshalling the seasons, 
modeling all growths, and meteing out destiny to every crea- 
ture, — ^law is the very frame-work and moulding force of all 
material things. Nor do we escape it in the realm of mind. 
Not a fancy flits through the brain, nor a train of reflection 
moves to its conclusion, but obeys the great laws of thought; 
not an emotion stirs the heart, or a passion sweeps the soul, 
but law orders its rise and decline. Thus man is girt in by law 
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as by some great net-work of iron, and in his power of obe- 
dience rest both his safety and success. It is by conforming to 
the laws of vegetable growth that he raises and reaps his har- 
vests. Let him disobey and he fails. Observing the laws of 
mechanic forces, he wins the triumphs of his mighty machinery* 
Let him refuse submission, or carelessly transgress, and the 
power he has invoked may become his ruin. By patient follow- 
ing of the laws of truth, he enters the domains of knowledge,^ 
and is permitted to gaze on the unveiled wonders of her pres- 
ence. Thus everywhere, when he obeys he conquers, when he 
sins he falls. 

Nor have we yet reached the end of that world of law that 
surrounds and governs us. Li the social nature lies another 
realm of laws, binding every soul by their mandates and lim* 
itations ; and high over all arise the great religious laws of 
God, the statutes of that spiritual realm which counts both 
worlds as its own. And as if this were not enough, society 
makes laws in the custpms it imposes upon all its members, and 
the State adds its ponderous statute books, to define the rights 
and duties of man as a citiEen. 

In the face of all this, — and this enumeration is but the mer- 
est glimpse of the great and ponderous truth it seeks to reveal 
— ^what lesson so important — so immensely important— -for man 
to learn, as that of the art of obeying ? What educational ac* 
quisition is so vital and essential as the power to render cheerful 
and happy obedience to rightful authority and established lawf 
As the caged bird frets and beats its wings against the bars of 
its prison, so must the untamed and unsubmissive soul chafe 
against the great frame-work of natural and revealed laws 
which forever inclose it. As the locomotive runs along its iron 
path, and finds safety and swift progress in the friendly tracks 
that guide its course, so will the obedient and law.abiding soul 
find its surest element of power and advancement in that great 
established order of things which it has learned to obey. Thus 
is law, an element of strength or an instrument of sorrow — a^ 
pathway or 1& cage — as the child is taught obedience, or is left 
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to be the victim of its own native lawlessness. To what a 
.grandeur of impoitance does the good government of schools 
arise, under the light of this demonstration I How foolish the 
'Conclusion of those who count that the study of teit books is 
the great central work of the school, and that any government 
is good enough, if the lessons are only properly learned and 
recited 1 What acquisitions of knowledge or art can compensate 
ja man for having failed to learn that noblest of all knowledge 
— rthe knowledge of duty — and to acquire that best of all arts, 
the art of submitting the soul, with all its powers, passions and 
aspirations, in the grand and eternal service of law I How 
.sad and terrible the comment which the unhappy and discon- 
tented lives of men, — ^the crimes committed in passion, — ^the 
constant rebellions against society and government, — ^the 
wearying unrest of so many lives. — ^pronounce upon the failure 
>80 common to teach children how to govern themselves. 

In the aims of school government lie involved all its main 
.princ^les and laws. Its very secret and philosophy are wrapped 
^p in them, and in vain will any one seek to understand, or in- 
telligently administer a wise and wholesome government of 
-children without a careful consideration of these high aims. 

The governiog/orces of the school iroom may be divided into 
two great classes ; the personal forces, or those which lie in the 
person and charac^r of the teacher, and the systematic forces, 
or those which reside in the order and arrangements of the 
school. The mistakes and failures in school government 
have often atisen from the disregard of this latter class of for- 
ces, and from a too exclusive reliance upon the personal power 
and influence of the teacher. 

I. ^hQ personal forces are the following, viz: mind force, will 
iforce, and physical forpe. 

1st. The mind or thought force mainly exerts itself through 
4he plans and material contrivances it calls to its aid, and 
'Which belong properly to the systematic forces ; but there is a 
4>ower in mind itself to inspire respect and command obedience. 
IThe teacher that exhibits high learning and talcgit will win 
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froia his pupils a veneration, which will add weight to his author- 
ity, especially if coupled with a becoming dignity and kind- 
ness. The keen-witted teacher, who is quick to detect and ex- 
pose mischief, has a still further power in the belief he excites 
in his pupils that it is impossible to deceive him. But mind 
force unsupported can accomplish but little. Splendid scholars 
and men of great talents often utterly fail as governors of 
schools. 

Sd. The will force is of much larger power. • A strong and 
steady will is the very quality of a true governor. The pupils 
of a school soon learn whether they have over them a person 
of weak will, whose. purposes waver, and whose commands are 
not likely to be enforced, or one that never turns aside from his 
plans, and nev^r stops short of their accomplishment. To the 
strong will they yield as to an irresistible force. The main 
qualities of a true governing will are these : steadiness, calm- 
ness, energy and endurance. The steady will does not act 
by sudden impulses, caught by some fancy, or stirred by a burst 
of passion. It pursues its resolutions with even tenor and un- 
varying strength. Calmness, another prime quality, stands 
opposed to the loud, boisterous energy with which some strong 
wills manifest themselves, and by their rough and rasping man- 
ner, arouse the very opposition they seek to overcome. But the 
quality of energy must not be wanting. However kind or calm 
in manner, the will should urge forward its purposes not only 
with a steady determination but with an energetic power born 
of the double sense of right and duty. Finally, the will that 
endures, that never relinquishes its purposes when deliberately 
and wisely taken — that does not tire with difficulties, nor cool 
with delays — ^this is especially the will that governs children. 
Once convinced that they are dealing with a will stronger and 
more enuring than their own, they soon learn that resistance 
is useless, and cease to contend. 

How strongly these qualities stand in contrast with those of 
the weak and poor governor. Moved by sudden impukes of 
refonuior fired by some hasty outburst of passion, he makes 
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a mle to-day which he forgets to-morrow ; threatens what he 
has not the patience or the power to execute, and coaxes for an 
obedience which he has not the firmness to command. Weak 
and wavering, he is alternately strict to severity and lax to in- 
difference. His pupils neglect to obey, because they count 
confidently on his forgetting what he commanded, or on some 
change in his purpose, or weariness in executing it. He pun- 
ishes in a passion, or compromises with disobedience to avoid 
a too wearisome conflict; his well laid plans of instruction are 
^never carried out, and the order of his school finally goes down 
under the burden of its accumulated weakness and failures. 

It is not to be understood that the strong and true will, gov- 
erns by mere dint of willing, and without the aid of wise laws 
and systematic plans. 

3d. The love force in governing is the attractive power which 
good will and kindness in a teacher exerts over his pupils. 
Its two jfLVLia elements are kindness in intention and kindness 
in manner. Oenuine good will, seeking earnestly the well- 
being of the pupils, and exerting itself in a manner at once 
kind and unaffected, has an almost magic power to tame rude 
and rebellious spirits, and to win obedience to the requirements 
of the teacher. But he who attempts to rely on this power 
alone for tho government of a school, will soon find that youth- 
ful appetite and passion are often stronger than gratitude, and 
that kindness degenerates into weakness when not supported 
by authority. The will force and love force should never be 
disunited in government. The one is the iron hand' and the 
other the velvet glove, — or better still, the one is the impelling 
centrifugal power, and the other the attracting centripetal 
force, which hold the school to its daily round of duty and order. 

4th. The physical force of the teacher is the war power of the 
school room. It is the dread dernier resort, and will be rarely 
if ever used by the wise and humane teacher. The knowledge 
of the existence of this power gives to the teacher's words 
weight and authority, but it is questionable whether its actual 
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use does not always work more injary than good. ' It tends to 
bratalize the feelings both of teachers and pupils. 

Such then, .are the personal forces belonging to the teacher^ 
and available in the government of a school. They may be 
improved by use and culture, but even when they exist in the 
higher degree they are rarely adequate to the eonstant strain 
and heavy burden of the daily government of a large schooL 
He who relies wholly upon his personal powers in the govern- 
ment of his school, will often fail The task returns too inces- 
santly, and wearies by its perpetual strain the sternest powers 
of endurance. In this, as in its other great works, a true wis- 
dom will seek to ally itself to the great mechanic forces lying 
in nature. 

II. The systematic forces in government bear the same relA^ 
tion to the personal forces that machinery does to the hand that 
builds and controls it The vast and unwearying forces of na* 
ture submit to be made the slaves of the thinker so soon as lie ' 
has contrived the harness of machinery in which they can be . 
thralled. A child's hand may do the work of a hundred men if 
yon will but give him steam for his servant and a machine fit^ 
ted to his task. So in school government, system, which is but 
another machine, lends a new power to the teacher, and brings 
the silent forces of mental nature to the service and assistance 
of his will. 

The systematic forces in government are these, viz: 

1st. The neatness, order and arrangement of the school-room 
and furniture. Neatness in external things begets a sense of 
order and propriety. The orderly and convenient arrangement 
ef the room and furniture not only helps this effect, but 1 dps 
to prevent the noise and confusion incident to the movement of 
the classes in an ill regulated rocMn. A school-room kept per- 
sistently neat and in order,*— every bench, and cap, and book, 
broom, and chalk, and chair, in plaee, will be found a powerful 
adjunct in the government. 

Sd. Another of these qr«tematic foioes is the careful and wiso 
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distribntion and seating of the pupils, snch as will give eaok 
the most room, and favor the general movement. This will 
claim the careful study of him who would govern easily. 

8d. The movement of the school and of its several classes 
is a third element of governing power. A good school, like a 
great army, must be drilled to precise, prompt and well-ordered 
movement, if it is to be made obedient to every word of com- 
mand. At appointed signals each class should be required to 
rise promptly from their seats, to stand in order, and to move 
in files with precise step to the recitation. In like maimer 
should the classes return to the seats, and the entire school 
move out of or into the house. Among all the systematic forces 
there is nofmightier one than this, or any that has helped more 
to introduce good order into the schools. 

4th.|The systematic arrangement of the times and work of 
the school|is another element of power, and helps to hold the 
wild natures of childhood to regular effort and wholesome quiet. 

5th.« Finally, the introduction of well considered plans and 
methods into all the affairs of the school, its interruptions and 
recreations, as* well as its studies and recitations, — into the en- 
tire ceremonial oi the school-room — ^will be found of perpetual 
utility in the maintenance of good government. The system 
that is most complete, that comprehends the most elements and 
leaves the fewest unprovided for, will be found most powerful. 

It would be difficult to oyerstate the value of these systematic 
forces. Silent and calm, and perpetual as the great force of 
gravitation, and like that, holding all things in benign and 
peaceful order. It is doubtful if our larger schools could be 
governed without their aid. Supplementing rather than super- 
seding the personal forces, they add to these latter a might not 
possible to them" when nbt thus aided. 

Of the principles which underlie and control school govern* 
ment, the following may be stated as among the most promi- 
nent and practical. 

1st. Since the goveimment is a co-ordinate part of the edu- 
cational work of the school, and equal in importance to any 
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other part, it shoald never be sacrificed for any other. The 
teacher should never allow himself to be too hurried or too busy 
to keep order. 

2d. The good order of the school being disturbed by any 
cause however slight, or accidental, all other work should be 
suspended till this order is restored. This follows both from 
the relations of the government to the other work, and from 
the intrinsic value of good order. As a practical rule for the 
school room none can exceed this in value and usefulness. A 
silent pause in the teacher's work will usually bring the noisies£ 
school to quiet again. 

3d. The teacher, as teacher, is bound to govern, since wise 
governing is itself the highest style and act of teaching. And 
as he is bound by duty, so he is vested with full authority to 
govern. These two — ^the right and the diUy of governing — 
ought to fortify every teacher for this work. 

4th. All the methods and rules of government should be 
chosen with reference to their educating influence, that being 
counted as wisest and best which secures not merely the readi- 
est present obedience, but the best final effect. Not what will 
conquer merely, but what will correct and cultivate, should be 
the question. 

5th. Government, like other educational agencies, should be 
graded to the ages and wants of the pupils. Tery young 
pupils may be governed by a simple appeal to the affections; 
older ones need the curb of authority; while the oldest can be 
reached and restrained by arguments addressed to the reason 
and conscience. No wise teacher will govern little children 
^nd young men by the same sweeping rules. 

6th. Since school- government seeks to educate its pupils to 
self-government, it should endeavor to lift them from the obe- 
dience yielded to exteriml restraint to that which springs from 
the inward impulse to duty, and should never count its work 
AS fully done, till they are able and willing to govern them- 
selves, and to live law-abiding lives. 

?th. Finally, no element of order; and no sentiment of justice. 
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beneficence or duty which is needful in society should be want* 
ing in the goremment of the school. What we would have 
appear in the State must be planted in the school-room. 

The offences against school government, various as they are^ 
may be classified intothose which arise from childish careless- 
ness and neglect, or from the mere exuberance of childish ao» 
tivities, and those which spring from evil passions and asso^ 
ciations, and which show malicious intention. Or they may be 
divided into those which consist in neglect of school duties^ 
and those which are willful infringement of school rules. No 
principle is plainer than that punishments should conform to 
the character of offences. ' He who treats an error or a weak- 
ness as a crime, not only commits a cruel injustice, but goes 
far towards transforming the errors into crimes. Insulted in- 
nocence easily changes to malignant mischief. 

The penalties allowable in the school-room are of two kinds; 
1st. Privative, as the loss of privileges, of standing in the 
classes, of recess, of seat; the forfeiture of right to recitation, 
or to attendance; and the loss of property by fines, &c. 2d. 
Personal inflictions, as reproofs, extra tasks, marks of discredit^ 
confinement, disgrace by expulsion, and corporal punishment 
In the wise choice and adaptation of penalties to offences lie» 
one of the chief difficulties of school government. Whatever 
be the rule in the State, in the school all punishment should be 
reformatory. And no wiser general rule of government can be 
g^ven than to follow nature, or God as he governs in nature. 
In the divine government of man the penalties are always 
closely a.llied to the offence, and they constantly rise with the 
character of the offender. In all effective punishment certainty 
is of much higher value than severity, though a due proportion 
must always be maintained between the terror of the penalty 
and the power of the temptation it is designed to counteract 

Considering, finally, the vast importance of a proper govern- 
ment of our public schools, the foregoing remarks may well be 
urged upon the attention of scKool officers and teachers. If 
we would save bur schools from frequent and fatal failures^ 
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they must be well governed. If we would have a loyal, law- 
abiding population we must teach obedience to our youth. If 
we would save our children fcpm the fearful thralldom of their 
own untamed passionSi and fit them for the enjoyment of a ra- 
tional^ and regulated liberty, we must train them to self-control, 
and rear them to the noble attitude of self-governed souls. 

PHYSICAL XXBRGISES IN SCHOOL. 

The use of physical exercises in our schools is steadily in- 
creasing. Few schools of any eminence are now without some 
system of such exercises, though in many cases too small in 
amount and too infrequent in time. The vital importance of 
physical training is so great that we are forbidden to rest till 
it has a place in the daily work in every school room in the 
State. It is a burning reproach u|[on our common sense 
and upon the civilization of the nineteenth centuty, that we 
should continue to subject our children to the long and unnatu- 
ral confinements of the school-room, and to its sedentary em- 
ployments,, and neglect to use the most obvious and easy safe- 
guards against the bodily ills which must otherwise result from 
such confinement. What thinking mind can fail to see that 
there must be great dangers in holding children and youth for 
six houi^s a day to their seats with only the slight relief of short 
recesses? That these dangers are not merely imaginary is suf- 
ficiently attested by the assertions of physicians and the ob- 
servation of all intelligent teachers. 

Steady efforts have been made through the press and through 
the institutes to impress this subject upon the attention of pa- 
rents and teachers, but there is still a wide spread and criminal 
npglect of its claims. Parents are content if their children pro- 
gress rapidly in learning, counting it a mere ordinary mischance 
if they come home with headaches, or suffer from seemingly 
causeless illness; and teachers, driven by the ceaseless round 
of their school work, grow unconscious of the foul air, and un- 
observant of the paling faces around them. In many cases, 
where theyjiave yielded to the counsels of others, and have 
introduced the physical exercises, they have easily given them 
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up under the pressure of other duties, foolishly coanting the 
care of their pupils' health as a merely secondary and subord- 
inate matter. 

Let no parent or teacher count himself innocent, who subjects 
childhood to the unnatural restraints of school life, and takes 
no care to ward off the dangers that thicken amid such scenes. 
Every school might well be indicted as a public pest, in whidi 
the two main conditions of health in school,— ^/resA air andyre- 
quent exercise, — are conatantly neglected. 

These two conditions are easily met. Ventilation becomes 
simple when it is reflected that it means merely the change of 
the foul air for fresh air. It is not enough to provide for the 
escape of the former; there must be a corresponding provision 
for the incoming of the latter. Let a large fresh air tube open 
under the stove, and a foul air flue run up with the chimney, 
and the work will usually be done. 

The physical exercises, consisting of systematic and regular 
movements of the arms and body, and of school marches, should 
be made as frequent as once in each hour. If a school be well 
drilled to prompt and systematic movement, an exercise occu- 
pying from two to five minutes may be secured at the close of 
each of the longer recitations with scarce any interruption to 
the regular elass work and study. These exercises should 
usually be taken in standing position, but it may be convenient 
to give sometimes, chest and hand movements from a sitting 
position. 

The military drill has been successfully introduced into the 
play grounds of several of the larger schools, the teacher or 
some returned soldier acting as drill-master. These drills have 
a fine effect upon the spirit of the school, and are a valuable 
exercise in physical training. I should be glad to seo them 
more widely used, both for their physical, and as an additional 
training of our youth for the service of their country. 
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NORMAL CLASSES. 

Tho teachers' classes, now common in most of onr high 
schools and colleges are of so much public importance that it 
would be wise to extend to them some public re6ognition and 
rights, and to secure a greater uniformity and efficiency in their 
work by a State supervision. This matter was urged in the 
last annual report of this deps^rtment, and a plan proposed for 
the public organization of such classes. This plan failed to 
secure the concurrence of the legislature, aud this great public 
interest still remains uncared for, or left to the varying chances 
of private enterprise. It is the purpose of the Superintendent 
to prepare at sdme early day a circular on the subject, proposing 
to the schools concerned some uniform plan of instruction for 
the teachers' classes. 

COUNTY 3UPERINTKNDKNTS, . 

Tne continued favorable accounts from New- York, Pennsyl- 
yania, Wisconsin and other States, of the successful working 
of the system of county superintendency of schools, inclines 
me to re-nrge my former recommendations of this system upon 
the people. I am confident that when the need and value of 
an intelligent and thorough supervision of the public schools 
shall be seen in its true light, we shall speedily exchange our 
present ineffective plan for the one which is accomplishing so 
much for the States above named. 

THE SCHOOLS ANB THE NATION. 

American statesmen have always asserted the close depend- 
ance of free government on the cultivated intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people. Washington £ind his colleagues early pro- 
claimed it, and the mightiest names that have followed have 
reiterated the same truth. Out of this belief of American 
statesmen have grown, principally, the American school sys* 
tems; and out ef it too have come those munificent donations 
of school and University lands, by which education has been 
enabled to keep pace with the march of population, in the new 
and forming States of the Bepublic, and to plant its school- 
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hoases beside the cabrns of the pioneers. No American mind 
will question the essential truth of this great American idea, 
and yet but few minds have paused to mark how profoundly 
and widely the education of the people is interlinked, not only 
with the form of the government, but with all the interests of 
the nation; how it sweeps through the entire realm of our pri- 
Tate and our public life, and touches, with an electric energy, 
every industrial, commercial, moral, social, political and milita- 
«y element in the national character; h9w, in short, it is the 
great nurturing mother, at once, of our material prosperity and 
OUT intellectual progress. The grandest of the wealth produc- 
ing powers,— adding the science-compelled and unj^earying 

forces of nature to the feeble energies of mere human toilers 

multiplying riches in countless profusion,— finding new values 
in all the crude materials of nature, and giving to property it- 
«elf new and higher worth, in the increased security of its pos- 
cessioh, and in the more elevated and excellent capacities for 
its enjoyment — it might well claim the regards of even « merely 
<x>mmercial nation. But in its power to elevate and enlarge 
the sphiere of life — to make manhood more manful, and human- 
ity more grandly and gloriously human— it lends to liberty new 
charms, and magnifies the national life into a power and grand- 
eur such as no mere extension of territory, and no numerical 
increase of population can ever give. 

In this country, possessed as it is of a vast unoccupied terri- 
tory, great effbrts have naturally been made to induce a large 
immigration from the over-crowded states of the old worid. 
With immense domain, we have wanted an immense population- 
and, in the anxiety to secure this, we have been in danger of 
forgetting that it is not the numbers, but the character of its 
people that renders a nation great, prosperous and happy. 
China with its uncounted millions of people and its continental 
atretch of territory, has wielded less influence and filled a less 
place in the world's history than the little peninsula of Greece 
or the rock girt British isles. What would it avail us as a State 
U^ with one great effort, we could fill our entire northern wilds 
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with an imported people? Speculation wonld sell its lands, 
and the State would have more voters, and more members of 
Congress; but what then? Would our liberties be greater or 
safer? or would these children of the old world be made much 
happier by being welcomed to a wilderness? Well might they 
sing: 

« Better dwell in the midst of alannf , 
Than reign in this horrible place." 

I would not forbid nor discourage the oppressed sons of Eu- 
rope from following the westward path opened by our fathers, 
and from seeking an asylum for themselves and their children 
in this "land of the free." Let them come with their strong 
arms and liberty-loving hearts; but let us remember that not 
merely by waving our flag over them, shall we transform them 
and their children into American citizens. American ideas 
taught by American schools, by an American literature, alone 
can properly melt this immense foreign element into the great 
body of American citizenship, and keep our beloved country 
what the .fathers made it and left it. Let us be warned that 
with every new wave of immigration that sweeps to our shores, 
we must, not in a spirit of narrow jealousy, but in equal love 
of our visitor and ourselves, build higher the bulwarks of' lib- 
erty in the public mind, and strengthen the bonds of national 
unity in the common cultivation of the people. The wisest men 
of both great classes of citizenship — native and foreign born — 
will recognize the urgent wisdom of these suggestions. Let 
our law-makers give them heed. Let us Americanize them, lest 
they Europeanize us. 

The terrible history of this most causeless and wicked rebel- 
lion — a rebellion precipitated by the passion-impelled leaders of 
an untaught people — ^has added a new evidence to the truth 
taught by our statesmen, and given a new revelation of the 
value of oup schools. The grand "uprising" of the loyal and 
school-taught North has been more than equalled by its grander 
endurance. While incredulous Europe has looked for our bank- 
ruptcy and downfall, we have met every call for men and means 
10 
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not Old J with unwonted alacrity, bat with nnwasted strength p 
and to-day the loyal States are richer and greater than when 
the first gnn woke the echoes of war. 

We should be equally blind to our best interestii, and ungrate- 
ful to our schools, if we should refuse to recognize the agency 
of education in these magnificent results. It matters not 
that not every soldier can read, and that many have never 
perhaps been in the school room. All have drunk in of the 
general tide of free thought ever flowing from the halls of learn- 
ing. Through their educated pupils, our schools have trans- 
formed even the shops and streets into wider school rooms for 
the instruction of the people and the dissemination of practical 
knowledge. The mind-power of the nation has not only enabled 
it to comprehend and accept the great issues of the conflict, 
but has taught it how to produce, on a sudden, all the needful 
material of war. Its skilled industry has stood id^ stead of 
mighty arsenals, filled with gathered munitions, and put of the 
brain of the nation have, sprung, ready armed, the grandest 
army and navy on the globe. The schooled conscience of the 
pe'ople has inspired it to overcome the cherished prejudices of 
generations, and to keep abreast with the magnificent moral 
revolution that has rolled onward above the battle-fields. It is 
the gn^and, noticeable fact in this great war, that the people 
have led the government, not the government the people. The 
people have thought faster and better than their rulers, and yet, 
with a noble reticence and trust they have waited patiently 
till their rulers could find out the public mind and follow it. 

Did free public schools need a new argument for their defence, 
it is here afforded them. Did their friends need a new call to 
labor for their improvement, it comes thunder-toned from this 
war. Who henceforward can doubt that the free school is the 
necessary adjanct of a free State? And in the great future 
of national growth and power which begins already to rise to 
sight beyond the battle fields, how much shall we need to work 
with a double energy and zeal these agencies by which the 
people can alone be lifted into some sort of equality with their 
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doBtiny, and the national conscience made equal to the control 
of the national career! If onr land shall escape the fate of fhe 
republics of the old world, it must be through the aid of a 
christian ciyilization made preralent and powerful by universal 
education. 

Three great reforms are needed in the free schools of our 
country: 

1st. As the schools are made free to the pupils, the pupils 
should be made sure to the schools. The right to maintain 
scbools by public tax, implies the right to send to school by 
public authority; and while the* State should sacredly guard 
the right of parents to be the educators of their children, it 
should equally protect the right of the child to be educated, and 
should above all, enforce the grander right of society to secure 
education to its own future citizens. Leaving every parent to 
choose his own school, it should see to it tbat no child is reared 
to manhood without an education suited to his wants. 

2nd. A purer and nobler moral culture should be made a ^ 
regular part of school instruction. Not a mere negative 
morality, consisting in a puritanic avoidance of wrong doing,, 
but a great-souled, active, and earnest love and practice of the 
right— a daily inculcation by word and deed of every noble 
sentiment, of philanthropy, and truth and duty — such should b» 
the moral education of every pupil of the publie schools. The 
good of society and the safety of the schools, demand that we 
shall no longer rest content, with a mere intellectual culture 
which affords to the State no pledge that those whom it has 
paid to educate, will use their education for the public good, 
and not for the public damage. Let the teachers be made free, 
while they teach the mind knowledge, to lead their pupils as 
far Ood-ward and Heaven-ward as they can. 

3d. It should be insisted on that public education shall con- 
form more to its public uses. Instead of instructing the pupil 
as if for his own personal and private good, we should demand 
that he be thoreughly educated also for the uses of society and 
the service of the State, and thus the public school be made 
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public in a higher sense. Let the knowledge and sentiments 
necessary to a good citizen be made a part of each school course. 
Let each pupil be taught the history of his country, the princi- 
ples and framework of its government, the rights and duties of 
the people in a republic, the obligations of public law and the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. All this may be ac- 
€omplished in the common school by a simple course of reading 
and oral instruction, and in the higher schools by a more ex- 
tended and systematic course of study. And to this let there 
be added a profound reverence for the Constitution and the laws 
of the land, an intelligent love of country, and a^ passion for 
liberty inculcated by a frequent rehearsal of our national 
struggles, and of the heroic endurance and noble achievments 
of patriot soldiers and citizens. Let story and song be invoked 
to fill the souls of our children with the grand and useful sen-* 
timents of national honor and national defence. Let childhood 
in all the land be taught to reverence the memories of the noble 
dead who on the great battle-fields, as at Gettysburg, Chatta- 
nooga, and a hundred more, bared theirbosoms and offered their 
lives for their country. Thus let the State care for its children, 
providing them a culture which may give them sound bodies, 
intelligent minds, and pure hearts; and in their manhood, it will 
Aot lack for loyal citizens and valient defenders. 

JOHN M. GREGORY, 
SuperifUendent of PtMio In^ruction. 
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Eov. J. M. GREGORr, Supt of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir: — I herewith present to yon the Twenty*Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Regents of the University of Mich- 
igan for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 

Very respectfully, 

t). L. WOOD, 

Sec, Board of BegenU. 
Ann Arbor, Nov. 21, 1868. 
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University of Michigan, ] 
Ann Arbor, July lat, 1863. j 

Hon. John M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction for the State 
of Michigan : 

The Constitution of the State, adopted several years after the 
University had been organized, and when it was in snccessfal 
operation, and when it may be supposed the people of the State 
knew how to value it, and what were its wants, and the best 
way to ensure its success, has given the Board of Eegents the 
general supervision of the University, and the direction and 
control of all expenditures from the University Interest Fund, 

The laws of the State have vested the government of the 
University in the Board of Regents. These also give them 
power to enact ordinances, by-laws and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the Xfniversity; to elect a President; to fix, increase 
and reduce the regular number of professors and tutors, and ta 
appoint the same, and to determine the amount of their salaries, 
and to remove the president, and any professor or tutor, when 
the interest of the University shall require it; also to appoint 
a secretary, librarian, treasurer, steward, and such other offi-^ 
cers as 'the interests of the institution may require, who shall 
|huld their offices at the pl^^sure of the Board, and receive such 
compensation as the Board may prescribe. Power is also given 
to the Regents to regulate the course of instructioUj and pre- 
scribe, under the advice df the professorships, the. books and 
authorities to be used in the several departments, and to con- 
fer degrees and grant diplomas. 

Having thus fully committed the University and its interests, 
and with these the higher educational interests of the State, to 
11 
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the Board of Regents, with a becoming vigilance and care, the 
Legislature has required them to make an exhibit of the affairs 
of the University in each jear to you, setting . forth the con- 
dition of the University and its branches, the amount of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the number of professors, tutors 
and other officers, and the compensation of each, the number 
of students in the several departments, and in the different 
<slasses, the books of instruction used, an estimate of the ex- 
penses for the ensuing year, together with such other informa^ 
tion and suggestions as they may deem important, or you may 
require to embody in your report. This requirement shows the 
deep interest which the people of the State feel in the educa- 
tional interests connected with the University which they have 
so fully and confidingly committed to the supervision and conr 
trol of the Board of Regents. 

In order to make assurance doubly sure, the Legislature has 
provided for the appointment of a Board of Visitors, who are 
required to make a personal examination into the state and 
condition of the University in all its departments and branches, 
once, at least, in each year, and report to you the result of such 
examination. • 

The Board of Regents thereon proceed to present to you the 
following exhibit of the affairs of the University for the year 
ending June 30, 1863: 

NUMBER OF PROFESSORS AKD IKSTRUOrORS. 

In the Department of Medicine, 9 

In the Department of Law, 3 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, . . 15 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

In the Department of Medicine, 252 

In the Department of Law, (Seniors 8T; Juniors 45; Res- 
ident Graduates 2;) » 134 

In the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts,. . . 266 

Total, 652 
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Of these there srraduated in 

The Department of Medicine, 84 

The Department of Law, 45 

The Department of Science, Literature and the Arts,.. 45 
For a more complete account of these you are referred to 
the report of President Haven, hereto annexed. 

ACADEMICAL STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. ' 

First year, • • 41 

Second year,.. « •* 48 

Third year, 83 

Fourth year, 84 

In select courses, »»^ 44 

In chemistry, , J « . 61 

Lx engineering, 8 

In courses for the Second Degree, 2 

Total, d66 

The names and number of Professors, Tutors and other 
officers and the compensation of each are as follows: 

Rev. Erastus 0. Haven, DD., L. L. D., President of the Uni- 
versity and Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, salary 
|2,000. 

Rev. George P. Williams, L. L. D., Profqpsor of Mathematics, 
salary $1,600. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
and Literature, salary $500. 

James R. Boise, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

Henry S. Frieze, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, salary $1,500. 

Andrew D. White, A. M., Professor of History and English 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

Francis Brunnow, Ph. D., Director of the Observatory and 
Professor of Astronomy, salary $1,500. 

Alexander Winchell A. M., Professor of Geology, ZoOlogy 
4ind Botany, salary $1,500. 
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DeYolson Wood, A. M., Professor of cml Engineering, salary 
$1,000. 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Physics, and Instrnc* 
tor in Mathematics, salary $1,000. 

Alfred DuBois, M. A., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, sal» 
ary $1,000. 

Adam K. Spence, B. A., Instructor in Greek, Latin and French^ 
salary $600. * 

Datus C. Brooks, M. A., Librarian, salary $800. 

Charles K. Adams, M. A., Instractor in Latin, ]$hetoric and 
English Literature, salary, $500. 

Hon. James Y. Campbell, Marshall Professor of Law, salary 
$1,000. * 

Hon. Charles I. Walker,jKent Professor of Law, salary $1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Profestor of Law and Lecturer 
on Constitutional Law and Medical Jurisprudence, salary 
$1,500. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry^ 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology, salary $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and dis- 
eases of women and children, salary 1,000. ^ 

Moses Ounn, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery, salary 
$1,000. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, of Pathology and Materia \Medica, salary 
$1,000. 

Corydon L.Ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, salary $1,000. 

Samuel 0. Armor, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica, salary $1,000. 

William Lewitt, M. B., Demonstrator of Anatomy, salary 
$500. 

Pre8toi\ B. Rose, Assistant in Chemistry, salary $250. 

William H. Bruckner, Assistant in Chemistry, salary $200. 

D. L. Wood, Secretary, salary $200. 

J. H. Burleson, Steward, salary $400. 

Volney Chapin, Treasurer, salary $200. 
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W. B. Jolly, Janitor, salary $325. 

John Carrington, Janitor, salary $300. 

Gregory Neigler, Janitor, aalary $150. 

The books of instruction used are the s&me as last year. 

The following general view of the Library, Museum and 
other means of illustration and instruction may not be deemed 
out of place here, or uninteresting to the readers of your an- 
nual report : 

SCHOOL OP MILITARY ENGINEERING AND TACTICS. 

At the annual meeting of the Regents, held in June, 1861, a 
Chair of Military Engineering and Tactics was. established* 
Owing to the difficulty of procuring A suitable military man, 
during a war which makes such large demands upon military 
talent and qualifications, no Professor has yet been appointed 

to this chair. It is hoped, however, that one will soon be 
secured, when a full course of military instruction will be 
developed. 

As a temporary arrangement, the Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering will give a course of lectures on Military Engineering 
during the second semester. 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 

It is designed as soon as practicable, to organize a special 
department under this head, where courses of lectures will be 
given upon the theory of Agriculture as a science, and upon 
its special details. 

At present, lectures are given upon Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, in which the application of these 
sciences to Agriculture is shown; and, in the Department of 
Practical Chemistry, students have an opportunity to study and 
engage in the analysis of soils, and other analyses, under the 
supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 

It is believed that when this course comes into full operation, 
the collateral advantages of its connection with the University, 
no less than the thoroughness and fitness of the course itself, 
will commend it in a high degree to the attention of the >agri- 
culturists of the State. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. UBRARIIS. 

The University Library, which has heretofore been located 
in the north Bailding, will be removed before the begining of 
another Collegiate year into the very ample and commodious 
Library Room, occupying the first floor of the new and elegant 
building, recently erected for its accommodation and the use of 
the Law Department. In this new apartment the I^ibrary will in 
every respect be very much better accommodated than ever 
before ; the space is ample for the convenience of all who may 
wish to consult it ; the arrangements for warming, ventilation 
and light are perfect ; and the conveniences such that it is be* 
lieved the Library will be much more useful to the students 
than they have hitherto been able to make it. The Library 
now contains about ten thousand volumes, and an appropriation 
is made annually for the purchase of books and periodicals. 

The Law Library will also be removed before the beginning 
of another term, to a spacious and comfortable room adjoining 
the Lecture Hall, in the same building. This Library is open 
to students ten hours each day^ under such regulations as rea- 
der it a convenient and suitable place, not only for consultation, 
but also for regular study, to those who see fit to make use of 
it for that purpose. 

In May, 1858, the "Christian Library Association of the 
University of Michigan'' was organized for the pupose of 
procuring, by donation and purchase, without expense to the 
University, a Free Circulating Library of ihoral and religious 
works, for the use of all members of the University. Its affairs 
are to be managed by a Board of Directors, of which the 
President of the University is President ; two Directors 
are chosen by the Board of Segents ; two by the Faculties $ 
two by the Students' Christian Association ; and two by the 
Christian Library Association, from persons not connected with 
the University. 
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II. DETROIT OBSERVATOBY. 



This Observatory, a donation of the citizens of Detroit, is 
now entirely finished. It is situated half a mile from the Uni- 
versity ground, on a hill 160 feet above the Huron river, from 
which is presented one of the most charming views in the 
country. The building consists of a main part, with a movable 
dome 21 feet in diameter,^ and two wings, one of which con- 
tains the rooms for the observer, while in the other the splendid 
Meridian-Circle, presented by H. N. Walker, Esq., of Detroit, is 
mounted. 

This instrument, which is one of the largest and best of its 
kind, was imported from Berlin. The focal length of its tele- 
scope is eight feet ; the aperture of the bbject-glass, siz French 
inches. It is furnished with two circles, a little more than three 
English feet in diameter, and with eight microscopes, by which 
the divisions of the circle can be read as near as one-tenth of 
a second. The same room contains a siderial clock, made by 
Tiede, in Berlin, and two collimators north and south from the^ 
Meridian Circle, for the determination of the error of coUimation.. 

In the dome, a large telescope, with an object-glass of thiis 
teen English inches in diameter, is mounted. This instrument, 
whichy in size, is surpassed only by the telescope in Cambridgei 
Mass., and by that in Pulkova, in Bussia, was made by Mr. 
Fitz, of New York. 

Students who make Astronomy an optional study during the 
Senior Year, or in the University Course, will have instruction 

in the use of the instruments, and will have an opportunity to 
participate in the observations. 

m. THE IfUSEUX. 

The TTniversity Museum embraces the following valuablcb 
oollections, illustrative of Science, Art and History : 

I. Naturd History. 

1. A choice collection of Minerals^ embracing over six thous- 
8nd specimens, principally European. This collection was pur- 
chased of the late Baron Lederer, and is called the '^Lederer 
OoUedion/^ 
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• 
3. A rich collectipa of the Mineral Species of Michigan, in- 

dnding all the varieties of Capper Ore and Associated. Minerals 

from the diflferent localities of the Lake Superior district. This 

collection is partly the fruit of the State Geological Survey, 

and partly the result of the subsequent labors of Professor 

Douglass. 

3. The collection in Geology, consisting of the large and 
complete series of specimens brought together by the State 
Geological Survey ; to which Professor Winchell has added 
his own collections of Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils, with 
examples from other formations ; together with the fruits of 
exchanges with the duplicates of the State collection. 

4. A very large Zoblogical collection, consisting, Ist. Of a 
complete suite of the Birds which visit Michigan, with most of 
the Mammals of the Slate; a nearly complete series of the Bep- 
tiles found east of the Bochy Mountains ; two thousand species 
^f MoUuscaj embracing all the land and fresh-water forms of 
the Northern and Western States, and a considerable collection 
of Fishes and Badiata. 2d, Professor WinchelPs collections, 
embracing Land and Fresh-water Shells, from all parts of the 
United States, and from Jamaca, W. I.; osteological and mi- 
croscopical preparations, and two thousand specimens of In- 
sects. 3d, The " Trowbridge Collection,^* This is an extensive 
series of specimens in all the classes of the Animal Kingdom, 
made by Lieut. Trowbridge (late Professor in the University), 

•upon the Pacific coast of our country ; it furnishes a complete 
illustration of the Fauna of that coast, and will raise the Uni- 
vversity collection to a rank among the first in the country. 

5. An Herbarium, illustrative of the Flora of the Stale, con- 
taining about fifteen hundred s|)ecies, arranged and labeled, to 
which have been added about four hundred species from the • 
Southern States, and two hundred and twenty-five from 
Germany. 

IL Museum of the Medical Department. 

The Anatomical Museum has been selected and prepared with 
^direct reference to teaching. Although it is not deemed neces- 
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sary to enumerate particularly its contents, a few may be 
named, to indicate the character of the collection. 

Besides containing a nuqpber of Adult Skeletons, articulated 
and separate, of the most perfect description, there are prepara- 
tions illustrating its various stages of development and change 
from its first rudiments of foetal life to extreme old age ; and 
a variety of partial or complete skeletons of inferior animals, 
to exhibit its various modifications. 

It contains, likewise, beautifully prepared Skulls and Teeth, 
to illustrate first and second dentition, 'and others showing 
many of the diseases to which they are subject. 

Various Arterial Prqparations, complete and partial, afford 
good facilities for studying the vascular system. 

Several hundred Alcoholic FreparaHons of healthy and dis. 
eased structures — human and comparative — ^furnish important 
aid in illustrating Physiology and Pathology ; while models in 
plaster and papier mache, with a valuable collection of Plates, 
Splints, and Surgical Instruments, meet the wants of the more 
practical branches. 

An important addition to these means of illustration has 
recently been made by an. importation from Europe^ of great 
beauty and value ; among which are a collection of bones of 
the head, disarticulated and mounted, and an extended collec- 
tion of Wax Models, illustrative of various anatomical and 
pathological conditions, including representations of the anat- 
omy of the pelvis and its contents, of several varieties of 
hernia, of specimens of small-pox and the vaccine disease, and 
of a large number of cases in ophthalmic surgery, &c. 

The Department of the Museum illustrative of Materia Medica 
consists of a very complete suite of Crude Organic Medicinal 
Substances, embracing between five and six hundred specimens, 
imported from Paris, put up in beautiful glass-covered half-g'allon 
jars of uniform appearance, finely displayed, arranged accord- 
ing to their order in Natural History, and labeled in both 
French and English ; besides about one thousand other speci- 
mens of Simple Mineral and Vegetable Substances and Pharma- 
12 
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eutical and Officinal Preparations, AcHve Principles, &o., arrange 
ed in groups convenient for study ; and altogether comprising 
a collection, which in amount, Tariety, and adaptedness to the 
purposes of instruction, it is confidently belieyed is not equaled 
by any of a similar character, even in the older institutions in 
this country. 

Besides these actual specimens. Medical Botany is illustrated 
by between one and two hundred large and finely-colored 
Plates, framed and glazed, and displayed for observation. | 

A full suite of Instruments used, in Diseases of Females, is 
deposited in the Museum, illustrating the surgical processes 
required in this class of cases ; and the magnificent Porlrails 
of Cutaneous Diseases, by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, and the no less 
useful collection by Dr. Robert Willis, illustrate very fully this 
departihent of Pathology. 

III. The Fine Arts and History. 

This collection was commenced in the year 1855, by Prof. 
Frieze, and at present comprises — 

1. A Gallery of Casts, in full size and in reduction, of tha 
most valuable Ancient Statues and Busts. These were mainly 
executed at the Imperial modeling establishment of the Louvre, 
by Desachy, of Paris, and by the Brothers Micheli, of Berlin. 

2. A Gallery of more than two hundred Eeductions and Mod- 
els in terra cotta and other materials. These represent the 
principal Statues, Portrait Busts, Vases, and other Antiquities in 
<AeJfus<;oj&or&{mico and other European museums. They were 
executed at Naples. 

3. A Gallery of Engravings and Photographic Views, execn* 
ted in Italy and Greece, illustrating, especially the Architec- 
tural and Sculptural Remains of Ancient Borne, Pompeii, Paestum, 
Athens and Corinth. 

4. The Horace White Collection of Historical Medallions, cow^ 
prising, 1st, Four hundred and fifty Casts from Antique Oemsin 
the Eoyal Museum at Berlin, illustrative of Ancient History; 
2d. Over five hundred Casts Ulustraiivs qf Mediaeval History an^ 
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of the Benaisaance Period; Zd, About four hundred Medallion 
Portraits of Leading Personages in Modern History. These por- 
traits were derived from authentic sources, and reduced with 
fidelity, and the whole were cast by Eichler, of Berlin. 

I^ot included with the above are several copies of Modem 
Busts and Beliefs, by Thorwaldsen, Ganova^ Powers, and others. 

All the above collections are now arranged in connected ^al* 
leries, for the purpose of rendering them attractive, as well as 
accessible, both to students and visitors. The University thus 
affords a secure deposit for objects of value or curionity, where 
they can be classified and exhibited to the best advantage, and 
be productive of the greatest amount of good. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the Museum will receive accessions, not 
only through the direct action of the Board of Regents and of 
the Faculties, but also by donations from individuals, whether 
graduates or other friends of the Institution. Valuable dona- 
tions of this kind have already been made. 

The members of the class of 1859, shortly before graduation, 
imported from Paris, for the Gallery of Statues, a splendid copy 
of the Laocoon, of the fall size of the original; thus leavings 
within the halls of the University a jioble monument of their 
public spirit, and of their affection for Alrrm Mater, as well as au 
honorable example for those who shall hereafter fill their places. 
No token of grateful remembrance, wThether bestowed by a 
class, or by an individual graduate, can be more acceptable to 
the University-— certainly none more beautiful and appropriate 
— *than an accurate copy of one of the great masterpieces of 
Ancient or Modem Sculpture. 

IV. IXPSNSIS. 

The only charge of the Institution (from whatever part of 
the country the student may come) is an admission fee of ten 
dollars, and an annual payment of five dollars. The fee of ^n 
dollarj9 entitles the student to the privileges of permanent meok- 
bership in any Department of the University. 
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There are no dormitories, and no commons, connected with 
the University. Students obtain board and lodging in private 
families, at prices varying from two to three and a half dollars 
per week. Clabs are also formed, by which the price of board 
is much reduced. 

Including board and washing, the necessary expenses of a 
student for a year will range fron^ one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

T. flENEBAL REMARKS ON THE COURSE OF 8TU0T, AND THE POPULAR 

CHARACTER OW THE UNIVERSITT. 

In the department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, there 
exist now three prescribed courses of study: The Classical, in 
which students are graduated as Bachelors of Arts; the Scien- 
iifio, in which students are graduated as Bachelors of Science; 
and the course of CioU Engineering, in which the students will 
receive the diploma of Civil Engineer. 

In addition to the above, elective studies are introduced; so 
that students, after having completed one year of the courses 
for graduation, can proceed not only to one or both of the oth- 
ers, to study the branches which peculiarly belong to them, but 
oan select, also, particular sciences or subjects of prolonged 
fitudy, extending through two, three, or more years, according 
to the nature of thp science selected, or the degree of perfec- 
tion at which they aim. The old idea of crowding all the 
science and literature into four arbitrary years is thus abroga- 
ted. 

Courses of four years' study are, indeed, still prescribed, 
since the state of our preparatory schools does not admit of an 
entire revolution at once; but the amount of study allotted to 
each is only what experience has decided to be practicable 
within that period. But if any student fails in the stated ex- 
aminations, he will be required to fall back to a lower class, 
and to review his studies as much as his case requires. 

The popular character of the University is worthy of notice. 
It is- the prevailing opinion that the common school is the most 
popular of all our institutions of learning. This would be true. 
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did the common school meet all the educational wants of the 
people, and were it the only one open to them. But it certainly 
cannot be true merely because the common school is the loioe^ 
grade of education, unless we adopt the monstrous principle 
that the people are entitled only to the lowest grade. 

All civilized countries, and especially those having popular 
forms of government — where the people share alike the soy* 
ereign power, and are eligible to the civil offices — ^require a 
great number of highly educated men. Indeed the more widely 

the higher degrees of education are diffused, the better.* But 
where the higher institutions of learning are so constituted as 
to be accessible only to the rich, and to privileged classes, they 
can not be popular institutions. 

Now, the University of Michigan is popular, in the strictest 
sense, whether we coosider its course of study, or the fact that 
it is open to all the people, without distinction. If any wisk 
to give their sons a classical education, with a view of intro- 
ducing them into the Learned Professions, they find here the 
requisite course -of study. If any wish to give their sons a 
purely scientific education, or to introduce them to branches 
connected with the Mechanical Arts, with Manufactures, with 
Commerce, with Agriculture, or' with Civil Engineering, the 
requisite courses are all here provided. 

By the introduction of courses for the higher degress, the 
scope of the University is still more enlarged, and made to ap- 
proximate still nearer to those grades of education which are 
properly embraced in the University title. 

The University thus meets the wants of the people in all the 
higher degrees of education. 

In the next place, the University, having been endowed by 
the General Government, affords edacation without money and 
without price. There is no young man so poor, that industry, 
diligence and perse verence, will not enable him to get an edu- 
cation here. 

The present condition of the University confirms this view 
of its character. While the sons of the rich, and of men of 
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more or less propertji and, in large proportion, the sons of sub- 
stantial farmers, mechanics, and merchants, are educated here, 
there is also a very considerable number of young men de* 
pendent entirely upon their own exertions — ^young men who, 
accustomed to work on the farm, or in the mechanic's shop, 
have become smitten with the love of knowledge, and are man- 
fully working their way through to a liberal education, by 
appropriating a portion of their time to the field and the 
workshop. 

Still farther additions to the general materiel of education 
will, wo trust, from time to time be made, as shall in the pro- 
cess of development be required. 

VI. END0W)r]!:NT AND BESOUBCKS. 

The University of Michigan received from the United States 
-a grant of two townships of land, which was placed under the 
control of the State of Michigan, to be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to " the use and support " of the University. The sale 
•of these lands has produced a fund, in the hands of the State 
as Trustee, now amounting to $534,66t 57 upon which interest, 
at the rate of seven per cent, per annum, is paid, and which 

produces a reliable income of more than $37,426 72 

It also receives from other sources annually, about 6,000 00 



Making upwards of ^ $43,426 72 

which the institution has annually to operate with. This 
sum is sufficient to pay its Professors and all itn officers, its 
<;ontingent expenses, and to increase its libraries and other 
mesms of illustration every year gradually. 

The past year has been distinguished by the following 
changes : 

On the first day of the college year, John Louis Pasquelle, 
late Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, in the 
University, was removed from his field of usefulness by death, 
and Edward P. Evans was appoiued to give instruction in the 
Department of Modern Languages temporaily, and afterwards 
he was appointed to fill the chair made vacant by the death of 
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Professor Fasquelle. Reverend Henry P. Tappen, D. D., L. L. 
D., was rempyed from the ofSce of President and from the 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and Reverend 
Erastas Otis Haven, D. D., L. L. D., of Massachusetts, was 
appointed President and Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature. Reverend Lucius D. Chapin was appointed Professor 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. John L. Tappan was 
removed from the office of Librarian, and Datus C. Brooks ap- 
pointed Librarian in his stead. Francis Brunnow resigned the 
Professorship of Astronomy and the Directorship of the Obser- 
vatory, and James 0. Watson was appointed to fill the places 
thus made vacant. It is due to Professor Watson to state that 
his appointment was called for by some 9f the first names in 
our own country, among whom may be mentioned Elias Loomis, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Col- 
lege, A. D. Bache, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey, Dr. B. A. 
Gould, Superintendent Astronomical Department, U. S. Coast 
Survey, William Chauvent, late Professor Mathematics and 
Astronomy, Washington University, St. Louis, and now Presi- 
dent of that Institiltion, Benjamin Pierce Perkins, Professor 
of Astronomy and^ Mathematics in Harvard College, Joseph 
Wintock, Prof. Math. U. S. N., Supt. Naut. Almanac, and Comr 
J. M. Gillis, U. S. N. Observatory, Washington. We are happy ' 
to be able to .add, that before the ink was scarcely dry on his 
new commission, the advent of Professor Watson to the chair 
of Astronomy, was signalized by the announcement that he had 
discovered a new planet never before recognized by, or known 
to any astronomer of the old or new world. Professor Watson 
was appointed on the 25th day of August, 1863. The new 
planet was discovered by him at the Observatory, at Ann 
Arbor, on the night of the 14th September, in the constella- 
tion Pisces. On the evening of the 16th its planetary charac- 
ter was established beyond doubt, and on the discovery was 
communicated to astronomers in this countl-y, and to Profes- 
sor C. A. P. Peters, of Altona, Denmark, editor of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten. The discovery was confirmed at Wash- 
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ington and Albany on the 23d of September, and at the Royal 
Obseryatory at Leipsic, on the 4th of October. The diflcovery 
having been thns duly announced and confirmed in this country 
and in Europe, the selection of a name for the new world, by 
right of discoTery, deyolved upon Prof. Watson. He has there- 
fore selected the name JSurynome, who in the Oretian mytho- 
logy, was the mother of the Graces. Professor Oeorge P. 
Williams, was by his own request transferred from the chair of 
Mathematics to the chair of Physics, which became vacant by 
the transfer of Professor Watson to the Observatory. Charles 
E. Adams was appointed Instructor in Latin and History. 

In this review of the action of the Board of Regents during 
the past year, it is proper for us to make especial mention of 
the change in the Presidency of the University. 

Changes of the members constituting the Faculties of a lit- 
erary institution, including its head, must in the nature of 
things take place from time to time. Such changes have often 
occurred in the history of our University, and are to be^ ex- 
pected as occasion may arise in the future. Such changes are 
produced by an indefinite variety of causes, not always sus- 
ceptible of detailed statement; causes seldom proper to be 
spread uncalled for, before the world, and always involving 
considerations delicately affecting individuals, and in point of 
fact, when such changes and transfers have been made, here 
and elsewhere, seldom if ever, has it been thought fitting or 
expedient to set forth an expose of the whole case. It is 
doubtful whether the action of the present Board furnishes an 
exception to these remarks, either in point of fact, or of policy. 

Before making any further allusion to our change of the Pre- 
sidency, we may be permitted to suggest some points bearing 
upon our duties and our position as Regents. It is made our 
duty by the Constitution and laws of the State, to appoint a 
President, Professors, and other agents for carrying on the bu* 
siness of the University, and to remove them as occasion may 
require; to make due use and application of its funds, and to 
see that the Institution is made to subserve the purposes of ita 
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creation. This we are to do without fee or reward, except that 
reward which arises from a consciousness of having endeavored 
to execute faithfully the high trusts thus reposed in us. We 
frankly submit, therefore, that it would not be unreasonable to 
presume prima facie, the truth of the following proposition, 
viz: That the Board of Regents are conscious of the high 
trusts with which they are charged: That they have acquainted 
themselves with the practical working of the Institution, and 
have learned, at least, so much of its merits and defects as have 
a direct bearing on their duties: That they have endeavored to 
increase its merits and to eradicate or diminish its defects: 
That they have not and cannot have any purpose in their action 
other than the good and prosperity of the University: That 
they have endeavored to perform their duty without fear, favor 
or affection: That, in their action, the removal of a President, 
amoDg other things, there were causes, in their judgment, not 
justifying simply, but imperiously requiring such action, 
whether those causes have been, or may now be fully enume- 
rated or not. If these propositions are granted, we think We 
shall find no difficulty in satisfying the true friends of the 
University of the propriety of our action. 

We long since saw, to our regret, that evils existed in the 
University, of a serious character. The Senier year had be- 
come of comparatively little value. Its high tone of scholar- 
ship had fallen away. The philosophy taught during that year 
was little more than a name. By-laws adopted by the Board, 
for the government of the University, were rejected, and their 
enforcement refused. Moral restraints were, in many cases, 
thrown off, and it became exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to enforce discipline for moral delinquencies. Habits of 
wine and beer drinking to excess, and other improper habits, 
were not sufficiently discountenanced. Dissensidns existed 
between Professors and the President. The absence of the 
President from the University during term time occurred for 
extended periods. A claim has been presistently asserted that 

13 
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a degree of power belonged to the President, vehich was un- 
controllable by any other body, and which wonld deprive both 
Begents and Faculties of many of their most important prerog- 
atiyes in the external and internal management of the Univei^ 
sity. Any difference of opinion on this subject has been treated 
as a personal grievance, and has been resented. Members of 
Faculties have experienced this jealously to an extent which 
has caused them serious annoyance and inconvenience, and 
their usefulness has been impaired by assaults on their charac- 
ter and motives, openly made by the President. Others havei 
abstained from expressing their views at Faculty meetings, and 
on other occasions, from a well grounded fear of exciting 
similar enmity and annoyance. It has been distinctly claimed 
that the views of the President should overrule those of the 
Faculties where they should not be in unison, and the persistent 
assertion of this uncontrolled right of government, and the 
feeling known to be excited in him by any opposition to his 
views, has prevented any general or cordial interchange of 
sentiment upon University interests between him and the body 
of Professors ; and the complaints which he has made against 
Begents and Professors have not been confined to private 
circles or official intercourse, but his criticisms and attacks 
have been made freely and publicly, without reference to place 
or occasion, and have been made to students, and even in class 
exercises, to the manifest subversion of respect and discipline. 

Such a clashing of claims to authority, and such interferences 
with the rights and usefulness of others could not but tend to 
destroy the University. All these evils were attributed mainly 
to the President. 

The extent of these and other defects and ' direlictions, the 
practical evils they produced — some of them obvious to every 
Qbserver — others not so readily observable, but quite as injuri- 
ous, convinced the Board long since, of the imperious necessity 
for their interposition to devise and effect a remedy, and we 
were as well convinced, that the only effectual remedy was 
the one we applied, the removal ot the President and the ap- 
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pointment of a saccessor. The difficulties in the way of this 
remedy were neither few in number, nor trifling in force. They 
will readily recur to the reflecting. But, without entering upon 
that phase of the question, it is sufficient to say that it became 
our duty to effect it. This we did after several hours of express 
notice to the President with the hope that a resignation on his 
part might relieve us from the further prosecution of this 
unpleasant duty. We confidently trust that results will vindi- 
cate our action, and add to the prosperity and usefulness of the 
University. 

BUILDINGS NEEDED. 

That the University needs buildings has been again and 
again stated, urged and repeated by Regents and visitors, by 
the President and other friends of the University, and yet we 
-cannot refrain in view of its pressing wants in this respect to 
repeat our opinion that notwithstanding the present Board of 
Regents have by a severe economy, succeeded in enlarging the 
Laboratory and providing a new building for the accommoda- 
tion of the Law Department and the general Library, yet the 
University needs more buildings. The Medical College building 
must be enlarged or its doors be closed against large numbers 
desiring to avail themselves of the instruction given there. A 
new chapel is still needed, greatly needed for the proper moral 
training of the young men, and the public exercises of the Institu- 
iion, and the State should not longer withhold the means of 
furnishing these much needed accommodations for the proper 
and creditable working of its University. We hope and trust 
that the next Legislature will cheerfully respond to an appeal 
from our successors on this subject and famish them with the 
means of adding the crowning glory to the University which 
will thus supply it with pleasant accommodations for the relig- 
ious and moral training of its students, and with a suitable 
place for its annual public exercises. In 1860 the present 
Board in their annual report urged' this appeal which was 
seconded by you as Superintendent of Public Instruction by a 
.note appended to that report in the following words : ** A 
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chapel ample enough to accommodate the large congregation 
of students which the fame of onr University has attracted to 
its several departments, is a necessity which neither the patriot 
nor the Christian can longer overlook. Society has too large & 
stake in the character of the six hundred young men gathered 
here, not to furnish every facility for that moral culture which 
may inspire them with Christian sentiments, and prompt them 
to devote their educated manhood to the high uses of private 
morality and public good." We hope and trust that the Chris^ 
tian patriotism and philanthropy of the people will no longer 
allow the Legislature to slumber over this important duty, and 
that our successors may be enabled to signalize their adminis- 
tration by the consummation of this long neglected, though much 
needed addition to the strength and means of healthful influ- 
ence of the University. This demand becomes more urgent 
each successive year as the number of students increases, and 
has now grown to be a necessity, as the number of students 
on^he sixteenth of November, 1863, is 753, and will probably 
exceed 800 during the year. The Medical College is crowded 
to its utmost capacity by filling all the aisles and passage ways 
with seats for the accommodation of students. Annexed hereto* 
is a Roll of Honor, or List of Students from the University 
who have entered the army of the Union to defend their country, 
so far as we have been able to collect the names. We deem it 
i^ot unfitting that their names should be thus preserved in the^ 
public documents of our State. We are happy to add that at 
the date of this report the University is prosperous in all it» 
departments beyond anything in its past history. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DONALD McINTYRE, 
E. LARKIN BROWN, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
B. L. BAXTER, 
LEVI BISHOP, 
HENRY WHITING, 

Ann Arbor, November 17th, 1863. 
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The following are the names, rank, &c., of some of the Alumni 
of the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts, of the 
University of Michigan, who are or were in the Army or Navy 
of the United States:— furnished by D. EL Lovejoy, M. A. class 
of 1862. 

Class of . 

1846. Wm. W. Phelps, Col. 3d Minn. Inf. , 

1841. John S. Newbury, Provost Marshal, 1st Dist. of Mich. 

184T. T. R. B. Palmer, Capt. 13th Mich. Inft. 

1848. W. R. Marsh, Surgeon 2d Iowa Inft. 

1848. W. C. Ransom, Major 1st Kansas Inft. 

1848. J. R. Smith, Sugeon U. S. A. (Res.) 

1848. *J. B. Witherell, Lieut. U. S. A. (Res.) 

1849. B. B. Andrews, Surgeon 1st 111. Artil. (Has resigned 

and is Prof, of Surgery, Chicago Med. Coll.) 
1849. Dwight May, Lt. Col. 12th Mich. Inft. 
1860. E. Bacon, Lt. Col. 6th Mich. Inft. 
1862. *W. L. Bean, Lieut. 28th Wis. Inft.' 

1862. *S. A. Bean, Col. 4th Wis. Inft. 

1863. O. M. Lane, Capt. Invalid Corps. 

1864. W. Chandler, Lieut. 1st 111. Artil. 
1864, J. G. Evans, Lieut. 4th Ohio Inft. 

1864. L. Richardson, Asst. Quartermaster U. S. A. 
1866. *E. P. Clark, 1st Sergt. 6th MicK. Inft. 
1856. J. E. Clark, Major 6th Mich. Cav. 
1866. D. Doty, Adj. Tth Mich. Cav. 
1866. J. P. Jones, Col. 7th Maine Inft. 
1866. *D. D. Stebbins, Volunteer Surgeon. 
1866. W. W. Wheeler, Major 23d Mich. Inft 
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1856. J. Q. A. Sessions, Lieut. 7th Mich. Gay. 

1857. G. K. Davis, Lieut. 28th Wis. Inft 
185T. L. T. GrifSn, Lieut. 4th Mich. Gay. 
1857. O. M. LandoD, Lieut. 4th Mich Gay. 
1857. H. D. Miller, Adj. 9th Mich., Gay. 
1857. G. W. Waldron, Adj. 5th Mich. Inft. 

1857. E. B. Wight, Major 24th Mich. Inft. 

1858. *H. A. Buck, Lieut. 5l8t III. Inft. 
1858. W. A. Green, Lieut. 4th Mich. Gay. 
1858. J. Horner, Major 18th Mioh. Inft. 
1858. H. P. Lyster, Surgeon 5th Mich. Inft 
1858. G. B. Miller, Gapt. 18th Mich. Inft 
1858. ^J. M. Mott, Gapt 16th Mich. Inft 
1858. L. M. O'Brien, Lieut 27th Mich. Inft 
1858. J. T. Snoddy, Major 7th Kansas Gay. 
1858. 0. P. Stearns, Lieut 9th Minn. Inft 
1858. B. M. Thompson, Gapt 7th Mich. Gay. 
1858. W. S. Woodruff, Lieut 1st Mich. Inft 

1858. S. E. Smith, Adjt 12th Ind. Inft 

1859. R. Beardsley, Acting Asst Paymaster TJ. S. A. 
1859. G. A. Flanders, Gapt 8th N. H. Inft 

1859. G. B. Grant, Gapt 20th Mich. Inft 
1859. B. J. Hathaway, Gapt 66th Ohio Inft 
1859. G. B. Lambom, Lt Gol. Anderson Gayalry* 
1859. 0. Parsons, Lieut 3d Mich; Gay. 
1850. E. P. Pitkin, Lieut 20th Mich. Inft 
1859. A. H. Pettibone, Gapt 20th Wis. Inft 
1859. B. G. Sabin, Asst Paymaster U. S. A. 

1859. J. D. Snoddy, Lieut 7th Kansas Gay. 
1S69. A. T. Wilcox, Gapt 7th Ohio Inft 

1860. W. J. Buchanan, Adjt 3d Mich. Gay. 
1860. L. F. Booth, Gapt 9th III. Gay. 
1860. A. W. Ghapman, Gapt 6th Mich. Inft 
1860. J. H. Gonrad, Gapt. 4th Wis. Inft. 
1860. S. W. Dunning, Priyate 124th 111. Inft 
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1860. *S. C. Guild, Capt. 8th Mich. Inft. 

1860. H. H. Habbard, Lieut. Mich. Engineer Corps. 

1860. W. N. Ladue, Adj. 5th Mich. Inft. 

1860. C. H. McOreery, Capt. 8th Mich. Inft. 

1860. M. L. Mendenhall, Capt. 8th Penn. Inft. 

1860. O. H. Seymour, Lieut. Mich. Eng, and Mech's. 

1860. C. A. Thompson, Capt. 19th Mich Inft. 

1860. C. P. Trowbridge, Capt. 16th U. S. Inft. 

1860. D. H. White, Lieut. 74th Ind. Inft. 

1860. *G. A. White, Private 21st Ind. Battery. 

1860. E. N. Wilcox, Sergt. U. S. A. 

1860. *A. H. Zacharias, Capt. 1th Mich. Inft. 

1861. 0. S. Abbot, 1st Sergt. Mich. Eng. Corps. 
1861. *F. Arn, Major 31st Ind. Inft. 

1861. W. H. Beadle, Lt. Col. Mich. Sharpshooters. 

1861. B. F. Blair, Lieut. 123d Ohio Inft. 

1861. B. M. Cutcheon, Major 20th Mich. Inft. 

1861. C. H. Denison, Lieut. 5th Mich. Inf. 

1861. I. H. Elliott, Major 33d 111. Inft 

1861. E. G. Hall, Capt. 11th Mich. Inft. 

1861. E. S. Jackson, Sergt. 151th Penn. Inft 

1861. J. C. Johnson, Capt U9th Penn. Inft 

1861. H. B. Landon, Adjt 1th Mich. Inft 

1861. J. S. Lord, Adjt. l«3i 111. Inft 

1851. S. R. B. Lord, Chicago Board of Trade Battery. 

1861. 0. E. McAlester, Capt 23d Mich. Inft 

1861. W. McCollam, Lieut 20th Mich. Inft 

1861. J. H. MeOowan, Capt 9th Mich. Cay. 

1861. H. R. Mills, Sergt 20th Mich. Inft 

1861. *S. O. Morse, Lieut 1st Mich. Caraliy. 

1861. J. A. Post, Asst Surgeon 28th Ey. Inft 

1861. G. P. Sanford, Capt 1st Mich. Inft (Resigned and^ k 

now Dept Provost Marshal 3d Dist of Mioh.) 
1861. 0. H. Stocking, Asst Surg. 9th Ky. Oar. 
1861. T. B. Weir, Capt 8d Mieh. Oar. 
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Igea. B. H. Baker, Lieut. 18th MicL Inft. 

1862. 0. L. F. Browne, Lieut. 149th N. T. luft. 

1862. R. P. Carpenter, Gapt. 20th Mich. Inft. 

1862. J. E. Eastman, Cadet IT. S. Military Academy. 

1862. "^li. A. Oaylord, Sergt. Major 8d Battalion, 8d Begt. N. 

Y. Artillery. 
1862. J. C. Greenawalt, Ist Sergt. 84th Ohio Inft. 
1862. "^T. H. Hurd, Sergt. Major 83d III. Inft. 
' 1862. 't'Aaron C. Jewett, Adjt. 6th Mich. Cav. 
1862. *W. E. Nelson, Private 4th Mich. Cav. 
1862. J. Newman, Invalid Corps. 
1862. *A. Nye, Capt. 9th Mich. Inft. 
1862. W. V. Richards, Aide de Camp to Gon. Willcox. 
1862. G. D. Robinson, Lieut. 76th N. T. Inft. 

1862. H. H. Sloan, . 143d III. Inft. 

1862. *M. 0. Walker, 1st Sergt. 6th Mich. Inft. 
1862. C. L. Watrous, Capt. 76th N. Y. Inft. 
1862. 0. B. Wheeler, Sergt. Mich. Engineer Corps. 

1862. E. H. Wells, Quartermaster Sergt. 132d Penn. Inft. 

1863. J. M. Bowers, Com. Sergt. 84th Ohio Inft. 
1863. *0. S. Draper, Aide to Maj. Gen. Richardson. 
1863. G. P. Fish, Sergt. 4th Mich. Cav. 

The following members of the present Board of Regents are 
or were in the service : 

W. M. Ferry, Jr., Assistant Quartermaster, U. S. Vol. 
0. L. Spaulding, Lieut. Col. 23d Mich. Inft. 
H. W. Whiting, Col. 2d Vermont Inft. 

ARMY LIST OP THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS OF 1860. 

Edward P. Clark, Sergt. 6th Mich. Inft., killed on the Miss. 
Henry H. Finley, Lieut. 5th Mich. Cav. on Gen. Copeland's 

Staff. 
Lawrence Hourigan, Lieut. 6th Mich. Inft. 



• Mark denotes those who were killed or died in the seryioe, or firom disabilities incur- 
red therein. 
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Charles B. Miller, Capt. 18th Mich. Inft. 

Frederick Pistorius, Lieut. 9th Mich. Gay. 

Edward P. Pitkin, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inft. 

Ozora P. Stearns, Capt. Minn Inft, 

Charles D. Stevens, Capt. 18th Mich. Inft. 

Bradley M. Thompson, Lt. Col. 6th Mich. Car. 

Norvell E. Welch, Col. 16th Mich. Inft. 

M. D. Wells, Lt. Col. 2l8t Mich. Inft., killed at Chattanooga. 

Arthur T. Wilcox, Capt. Tth Ohio Inft. 

CLASS OF 1861. 

Andrew J. Ahbey, Capt. 8th Mich. Cay. 

Joseph T. Brown, Capt. 52d 111. Inft. 

Dayid T. Brown, Hospital Steward, 22d 111. Inft. 

George McChester, Quartermaster's Department Washington. 

James S. Fisher, Capt. 1st Mich. Cay. 

Henry H. Ford, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inft. 

John Oilluly, Lt. Col. 5th Mich. Inft., killed at Fredericksburg. 

George C. Gordon, Capt. 24th Mich. Inft. 

Newell Grace, Lieut. 24th Mich. Inft., killed at Gettysburg. 

Samuel B. Hood, Lieut. 22d, 111. Inft. 

Harrison H. Jeffords, Col. 4th Mich. Inft., killed at Gettysburg. 

William A. Martin, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cay. 

C. Dustan Roys, Lieut, of Battery 8th Mich. Cay. 

William W. Spencer, Sergt. 89th III. Inft. 

C. Frederick Trowbridge, 1st Lieut. U. S. A., on Gen. Ayerill's 

Staff. 
J. Moore Wirts, Lieut. 3d Mich. Cay. 

GLASS OF 1862. 

John Atkinson, Capt, 22d Mich. Inft. 

Albert H. Babcock, Lieut. 18th Mich. Inft. 

S. H. Ballard, Lieut. 6 Mich. Cay. 

William H. Compton, Sergt. Battery 5th Mich. Cay. 

Albert E. Cowles, Corp. 20th Mich. Inft. 

Anson 0. Doolittle, Capt. 2d Wis. Inft. 

14 
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Aea A. Oardner, Lient. 65th Ohio Inft. 

William M. Oreene, Lieut. 20th Mich. Inft, killed in TenneiMC. 

James E. Hawes, . Ind. Inft 

Perry Hawes, . Ind. Inft 

Lewis S. Holden, Sergt Maj. 20 Mich. Inft 
Samuel M. Kneeland, Lieut 18th Mich. Inft 
M. Mclntyre, Sergt 3d Mich. Cav. 
Morris Eoberts, Lieut 26th Mich. Inft. 
John S. Smith Quartermastex, 8th Mich. Cay. 

Edward P. Stebbins, . Mich Inft 

John K. Truax, Lieut Mich. Cay. 
Bethuel A. Verden, Priyate 96th Ohio Inft 
A. C. Wallin, Lieut 6th Mich. Inft. 
Wendell D. Wiltse, Capt 20th Mich. Inft. 

CLASS OF 1863. 

Hiram Emory Abbott, Ist Sergt. 124th 111. Inft 

Charles B. Butler Capt Wis. Inft 

Ezra D. Hartman, Lieut 100th Ind. Inft 

George W. Herrick, . Ind. Inft 

Levi Andrew Humphreys, . 111. Inft 

Phillip H. Kumler, . Ohio Inft 

Henry C. Norville, Capt. 23d Mich. Inft., died in the servioe. 

Charles T. Osborn, . 5th Mich. Cay. 

Alexander Still well, Capt. 3d Ohio Inft, died in the seryioe. 
Wesley S. Thurston, Priyate 111th Ohio Inft 
Charles D. Willard, Lieut 19th Wis. Inft 
Albert L. Worden, Nayy 



EEPORT OF THE PEESIDENT. 



To the Honorable the Board of» BegerUs of the University of 
Michigan : 

Gentlemen — ^I have the honor to present the following brief 
report of the condition and operation of the University, for the 
year ending October 1, 1863. 

Having but just entered upon the duties of the Presidency,, 
I have b]it little to communicate, except an ab&tract of the 
records as I find them. Probably on account of the great 
demands made upon our young men to aid in putting down the 
fearful rebellion against our Government and Nation, the num- 
ber of graduates and of students during the past year has been 
small. Of the students reported, several in each class have 
entered the University, paid their a&nual fee, and thus claim a 
place in its records, but have enlisted for the war, and are now^ 
in camp, or in the field, and a few of them have laid down their 
lives for their country. 

We hope to be able next year to report an increase in all of 
the Departments. 

I. KTJMBXB OF FSOFBSSOBS AKD IMSTURCTOXS. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts, 16 

Department of Medicine and Surgery, ^ 

Department of Law, « S 

a 

Total, at 

One of the professors in the Department of Law, and one in 
the Department of Medicine, also give instruction in the D»^ 
partment of Literature, Science and the Arts, and are there- 
fore members of the Faculty, and if counted would make thai 
Faculty 1*7, but they are oounttd only onee. 
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n. MUHBEB or OBADUATBS. 

Bachelors of Arts 22 

Bachelors of Science, 6 

Civil Engineers, « 5 

Masters of Arts, i 11 

Masters of Science,. 1 

Bachelors of Laws, 45 

Doctors of Medicine, 84 

Total, 124 

m. ICUMBEB OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 266 

Department of Medicine and Sargerj, 252 

Department of Law, '. . , . 134 

Total, 652 

Of these, as intimated ahove, several belonging to the De- 
partment of Scidnce, Literatare and the Arts, have been absent 
the entire year or a large part of it. 

Several of the Professorships, essential to a thorough Univer- 
«ity, are still vacant, and many improvements are desirable, 
bat I deem it more appropriate to present them hereafter. 

ERASTUS 0. HAVEN, 

Univebsttt or MioHiaAN, ) 
Ann Arbor, October 1, 1863. J 



EEPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



To the Board of Begents of the University of Michigan : 

Pursuant to section sixteen of the bylaws and regulations 
for the Government of the University, the Finance Committee 
of the Board of Eegents, submit the following statement of 
receipts and expenditures on account of the University, and its 
financial operations, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 
The condition of its treasury, its revenues, and its funds, with 
an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1864 ; 

BECEIFTS. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1862, ; $7,650 24 

Beceived during the year from the State Treasurer, 39,099 *12 
Received during the year from all other sources,.. 6,620 00 

$53,369 96 

EXPBNDmjRES. 

Warrants paid during the year for salaries and other 

expenses, $41,962 96 

For Law Building and General Library, 3,552 5T 

For interest on Law Building and General Library 
Warrants, 103 42 

Balance on hand July 1, 1863, 7,T61 02 

$53,369 9^6 

Warrants outstanding July 1, 1862, for salaries and 

incidental expenses, $2,600 00 

For Law Building and General Library 3,042 04 
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Warrants issued daring the year for salaries and 

incidental expenses, • $41,199 20 

For Law Bnilding and General Library, 15,510 32 

$62,951 56 

Warrants paid daring the year : 

For salaries and incidental expenses, $41,962 95' 

For Law Building and General Lilsrary, 3,552 67 

Warrants outstanding July 1, 1863 : 

For salaries and incidental expenses, $2,436 25 

For Law Bailding and General Library, 14,999 19 

$62,951 56 

The following list contains the numbers ^and amounts of tht 
several Warrants upon the Treasury for salaries ahd incidental 
expenses, outstanding July 1st, 1863 : ^ 

Ko. Anoiinl. 

1694 $5 00 

1695 15 00 

1696 15 00 

1161 315 00 

1163 315 00 

1164 315 00 

1119 20 00 

1165 250 00 

1166 250 00 

1161 312 50 

1168 250 00 

1113 62 50 

1116 ..... 50 00 

1111 81 25 



$2,436 25 
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The following list contains the numbers, amounts and times 
when payable of the several warrants drawn upon the Treas- 
mrer for the cost of erecting the building for the Law Depart- 
ment, and the General Library of the Uniyersity, outstanding 
July 1, 1863 : 



Ko. 



When Payable. 



Amount. 



No. 



When Payable. 



Amount. 



5 


June 


18. 


6 


« 


18, 


T 


u 


18, 


4 

9 


u 


18, 


10 


u 


18, 


li 


« 


18, 


18 


tt 


18, 


19 


u 


18, 


SO 


tl 


18, 


31 


« 


18, 


22 


f< 


18, 


23 


u 


18. 


24 


tt 


18. 


25 


tt 


18, 


26 


tt 


18. 


21 


tt 


18, 


28< 


tl 


18, 


29 


tt 


18, 


80 


tt 


18, 


81 


tt 


18. 


32 


tt 


18. 


83 


tt 


18. 


34 


tt 


18. 


35 


tt 


18. 


36 


tt 


18, 


ST 


tt 


18. 


3S 


tt 


18. 


39 


June 


18, 


40 


fi 


18, 


41 


(( 


18, 


42 


tt 


18, 


48 


tt 


18, 


44 


it 


18, 


45 


tt 


18. 


46 


tt 


18, 


47 


tt 


18, 


48 


tt 


18, 


49 

1 


tt 


18. 



1^63, 

1863, 

1863, 

1863, 

1863, 

1863, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1865,1 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 

1865, 



$20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

100 00 

100 00 

50 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 06 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

60 00 

50 00 

50 00 

28 00 

32 51 

20 CO 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

60 00 

50 00 

50 00 

28 00 

32 51 



50 


June 


18, 1866, 


51 


tt 


18, 1866, 


58 


tt 


18, 1866, 


53 


It 


18, 1866, 


54 


tt 


18, 1866, 


55 


tt 


18, 1866, 


56 


tt 


18, 1866, 


57 


tt 


18, 1866, 


58 


tl 


18, 1866, 


59 


It 


18, 1866, 


60 


It 


18, 1866, 


61 


It 


18, 1866, 


62 


It 


18, 1866, 


63 


tt 


18, 1866, 


64 


It 


18, 1866, 


65 


tt 


18, 1866, 


67 


Aug 


. 9, 1863, 


68 


It 


9, 1863, 


69 


It 


9, 1863, 


70 


It 


9, 1863, 


71 


tl 


9, 1863, 


72 


tt 


9, 1863, 


73 


tt 


9, 1863, 


74 


tt 


9, 1863, 


75 


It 


9, 1863, 


76 


It 


9, 1864, 


77 


It 


9, 1864, 


78 


It 


9, 1864, 


79 


It 


9, 1864, 


80 


It 


9, 1864, 


81 


It 


9, 1864, 


82 


11 


9, 1864, 


83 


tt 


9, 1864, 


84 


tt 


9, 1864. 


86 


It 


9, 1«65, 


86 


tt 


9, 1866. 


87 


tl 


9, 1865, 


88 

1 


tt 


9, 1865, 



$ 20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

60 00 

50 00 

50 00 

28 00 

32 51 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

20 00 

88 00 

67 52 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

20 00 

88 00' 

67 52 

100 00 

IGO 00 

100 00 

100 00 
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No. 


Wben 


Payable. 

1 


Amount. 


No. 


When Payable. 


Amoimt. 


89 


iiug. 


9, 1865, 


$100 00 


L14 


Jan'j; 


r 21, 1865, 


$200 00 


90 


u 


9, 1865, 


KM) 00 


115 


II 


21, 1865, 


215 50 


91 


it 


9, 1865, 


20 00 


116 


II 


21, 1866, 


100 60 


92 


it 


9, 1865, 


88 00 


ill 


11 


21, 1866, 


100 00 


93 


II 


9, 1865, 


61 52 


118 


II 


21, 1866, 


100 00 


94 


II 


^ 9, 1866, 


100 00 


119 


II 


21, 1866, 


100 00 


95 


II 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


120 


II 


21, 1866, 


100 00 


96 


II 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


121 


11 


21, 1866, 


100 00 


91 


II 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


122 


II 


21, 1866, 


115 60 


98 


II 


9, 18^6, 


100 00 


123 


ti 


21, 1861, 


100 00 


99 


i< 


9, 1866, 


100 00 


124 


II 


21, 1861, 


100 00 


100 


Aug. 


9, 1866, 


20 00 


125 


it 


21, 1861, 


100 00 


101 


II 


9, 1866, 


88 00 


126 


tt 


21, 1861, 


100 00 


102 


II 


9, 1866, 


61 51 


121 


II 


21,.1861, 


100 00 


103 


Oct. 


4, 1863, 


50 00 


12S 


II 


21, 1861, 


100 00 


104 


it 


4, 1863, 


125 62 


129 


II 


21, 1861, 


100 00| 


105 


u 


4, 1864, 


59 00 


130 


II 


21, 1861, 


15 50 


106 


(1 


4, 1864, 


125 52 


132 


Mar 


. 31, 1864, 


500 00 


101 


II 


4, 1865, 


50 00 


L83 


II 


31, 1864, 


215 51 


108 


II 


4, 1865, 


125 62 


134 


II 


31, 1865, 


115 51 


109 


u 


4, 1866, 


50 00 


135 


Mar. 31, 1866, 


115 51 


110 


it 


4, 1866, 


215 52 


136 


II 


31, 1861, 


400 00 


M2 


Jan. 


21, 1864, 


115 61 


131 


II 


31, 1861, 


315 51 


113 


II 


21, 1865, 
tal. 


300 00 










JLA.VI 

To 








! $14,999 19 















Estimated Receipts for the year ending June 30/ A, 1864. 

Balance due from State Treasurer, July 1, 1863,. . . $11,910 48 
*' of interest on proceeds of University lands 

sold, 25,000 00 

From all other sources, 6,000 00 

Cash on hand, : 1,151 02 

$56,121 50 



Estimated Expenses for the year ending June 30. 1864. 

Salaries, as now existing, i • • • • . $31,525 00 

If a Professor of Military Engineering shall be ap- 
pointed, 1,500 00 

If a Professor Physics shall be added, 1,500 00 
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If a Professor of Agricalture shall be added, $1,500 00 

If an Assistant be provided for the Professor of 
Bhetoric and English Literature and the Professor 

of History, 600 00 

To pay outstanding Warrants for salaries and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, ^ 2,48(^ 25 

Law Building Warrants, past due and not presented 

for«payment, 810 00 

Law Budding Warrants maturing during the year, 4,638 18 
Interest on outstanding Law Building and General: 

Library Warrants for one year, 1,049 98 

Past due interest on Law Building and General 
Library Warrants, the principal of which has not 
matured, and which has not been presented for 

payment of interest, 85 04 

If a chair of Hygiene shall be established in the 
Medical Department, and a chair of Hygiene and 
one of Anatomy and Physiology in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science and the Arts, and these 

be filled by two of the Medical Professors, 1,000 00 

Begents and Visitors expenses, • 400 00 

Postage, ■ 200 00 

Prmting and Binding, ^ 200 00 

Insurance, 'TOO 00 

For ordinary incidental expenses, ....... 8,000 00 

'' extraordinary incidental expenses, 1,500 00 

" General Library, 1,000 00 

" Law Library, 500 00 

" Medical " 100 00 

•• Periodicals, 280 00 

" Balance, 2,*r9t 10 

$56,721 50 

The revenues of the University axe derived, first and prin* 
cipally from interest on the purchase money for which the 

15 
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University lands, donated by Gongrees, have been sold. Second, 
from the initiation fee of ten dollars, paid by each student, on 
becoming a member of the University. Third, from an annual 
tax of five dollars, paid by each student towards defraying the 
expenses of warming, cleaning and repaiiing the buildings. 
Its funds are situated as follows : 
The first of the three items or sources of revenue 
above mentioned is subdivided into three 
parts, or three different classes of instruments. 
The first and largest of these consists of so 
much of the purchase money for University 
lands sold, as has been received by the State, 
and credited to the University Fund, which on 

the 80th day of June, 1863, amounted to $310,096 20 

The next item is so much of the principal of the 
purchase money for University lands sold as 
has not been paid, and is still resting in certi- 
ficates of sale; which on the 30 th day of June, 

1863, amonnted to $213,0Y1 87 

The other and smallest item consists of the loans 
made by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion under the old constitution and laws, of mo- 
neys received for University lands sold, and 
amounted on the 30th day of June, 1863, to $11,- 
500 00, of which Lenawee county owes $8,000 
and Berrien county owes $3^500, 11,500 00 

Making the whole fuad on which the University 
is entitled to interest at the rate of seven per 

centum per annum, $534,66T 5T 

The annual interest on which is, $3T,426 72 

The only existing source from which this endowment fund 
can be increased is 4he unsold University lands, now consisting 
of 2,002.95 acres, which if they can all be sold at the present 
price of University lands, would bring $24,025 40, and would 
raise the fund to '$558,692 97, to which might bp added the 
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value of 1,545.30 acres of land to be jet selected to complete 
the two townships granted by Congress for the use and suj)- 
port of the University. . ^ 

The University has, also, some real estate in the city of De- 
troit held by it as a corporation, which has been bargained to 
the Young Men's Society of Detroit for $21,000, which they 
now repudiate, and suits for the interest on .the purchase money 
are now pending before the Supreme Court. 
The total number of acres to which the University was entitled 

under the grant made by Congress, was. .46,080 
The number of acres selected and approved was, • . 44,534 . 70 
Leaving the number of acres which the State has 

the right to, and should at once select for the 

University, 1,545.80 

46,080.00 



The total number of acres sold, to July 1, 1863, was 42,531 . 15 
Leaving the number of acres unsold on that day,. . 2,002.95 

44,534 10 



The number of acres sold during the last year was 413.80, 
for $5,215 60. The University Fund has been increased during 
the year $31,384 11, or from $218,111 49 to $310,096 20, of 
which $1,303 90 was by payments on sales made during the year, 
and the residue, $30,080 81, by payments on former sales. 
The number of acres forfeited during the year is 120. The 
expenses charged to the University Interest Fund on the bpokfi 
of the Auditor General during the year, amount to $59 05. 

In the selection of some of the University lands parts of sec- 
tions were selected for full sections, and in this way a discre- 
pancy is made to appear between the number of sections, and 
tiie number of acres selected, the number of sections reported 
and certified as selected being seventy-one and a half, leaving 
the selection incomplete by only half a section, whereas in 
computing the number of acres selected and counting 640 acres 
to a section the selection is incomplete by 1,545.30 acres^ as 
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herein before stated. By an act of the Legislatnre of this 
State, approved July 25thy 1836, and to be found on pagea 
sixty-three and sixty-four of the session laws of that year, the 
Ooyemor is authorized to locate all the then unlocated Univer- 
sity lands, and by a joint resolution of the Legislature, approved « 
March 1st, 1836, to be found on page 149 of the same volume, 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress were authorized 
to locate said lands, which in the preamble to said resolution 
were then stated to be twenty-nine sections, forty-three sectiona 
as alleged in said preamble having been previously located. 
In order that the residue of these lands may be selected at a» 
early a day as practicable, the Finance Committee recommend, 
that a note be addressed to the Governor, and also to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress calling their attention to* 
this act and resolution, and requesting them to see that the 
remainder of the lands to which the University is entitled be 
at once selected. 

The preceding statements and estimates show the condition 
of the University treasury on the 36th day of June, 1863, as 
well as the indebtedness of the University, and when it will 
mature; also the state of its endowments, its certain income, 
and probable revenues. From this exhibit of its financial con- 
dition, it appears that the Institution can with ease, and with- 
out embarrassment, pay off all of its indebtedness as fast as it 
shall mature, and enlarge the curriculum of its studies, increase- 
the corps of its Professors, and add yearly to its libraries and 
museums, and other means of illustration, which it should ever 
be the policy of the Regents to do, as far and as. fast as the 
means at their command will. permit. The Medicaf* college 
building very much needs an enlargement of its accommodations^ 
and if the present policy of non-discrimination between resident 
and non-resident students shall be persevered in, this need will 
very soon press in the form of an imperative demand upon the 
Regents, and will, unless other means shall be provided, absorb- 
the entire surplus for several years to come. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Board of 
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Eegents, marked A, shows the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants issued during the year, and the object for 
which, and the names of the persons to whom, they were issued. 

The accompanying report of the Treasurer of the University^ 
marked B, shows the numbers and amounts of the several war- 
rants paid during the year, and the items of receipts, and the 
sources from whence received. 

The report of the State Treasurer^ herewith submitted, mark- 
ed 0, shows the receipts by him credited to the University In- 
terest Fund, and the payments«debited to that fund during the 
year. 

The accompanying report from the State Land Office, marked 
D, exhibits the quantity of University lands sold during the 
year, and the amount for which it was sold; also, the number 
of acres forfeited, and the amount credited to the University 
Fund during the same period. 

The Board of Regents and the people of the State, must not 
be deceived into the belief that the University has no need of 
further pecuniary aid, because the finance committee are able 
to exhibit what means it has in a healthy condition. This has 
been accomplished simply by that degree of prudence on the 
part of the Regents, which has c6nstrained them to keep^ their 
expenditures within their means, and if the present Board has 
accomplished much in enlarging, extending and strengthening 
its means of usefulness, it is by the exercise of a vigilant care 
that the University, in all expenditures, should receive its 
money's worth, and by directing its expenditures where they 
were most needed, just as the prudent, humble citizen of small 
or moderate means, keeps himself free from pecuniary embar- 
rassment, by a judicious use of his funds, and by living within 
his means. We are glad to know that one of the newly elect- 
ed Regents, who was a Visitor in 1857, discovered, and had the 
courage to say in their annual report of that year, that " the 
University wants money," and that " it is prepared, with pru- 
dent management, to afford gratuitous education to all our sons, 
w)io are likely to seek its halls, without support from the State 
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treasury, if it can be adequately supplied with capital, by wa^ 
of buildings and apparatus.'' That board of yisitors saw the 
great want of a chapel, and thought the State should furnish it, 
and so do we — a building large enough to accommodate all the 
people who desire to attend the public anniversary exercises of 
the University. Let the State furnish the buildingis, and the 
apparatus and books, and the force of teachers, and the cur- 
riculumvof studies can be, as they should be, greatly enlarged. 
It remains only for the finance committee, in closing this 
their lalt annual report, to add a few words in regard to the 
performance of duties assigned them by the Board of Regents, 
which circumstances seem to have rendered proper for the pur- 
pose of undeceiving those who would know and understand 
the truth, but who have been misled by deceptive appearances, 
and unfair and unfounded rumors. In 1850, when the XTniver- 
sity had been in successful operation for several years, the 
people of the State, with these several years of experience, 
which should, to some extent, have made them acquainted with 
the proper manner of managing a University, made a new 
Constitution, and in it provided for the election by the people 
of a Board of Regents,^ to whom they gave the general super- 
vision of the' University, and the direction and control of all 
expenditures from the University Interest Fund. The present 
Board of Regents, called by the people, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Goneftitution, to take charge of the important 
educational interest connected with the University, in an honest 
endeavor to execute with fidelity this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which they had sworn to support, at their first meeting in 
January, 1858, appointed a finance committee, (just as their 
predecessors had done) consisting of three of their own num- 
ber, and one of these residing near the University, where most of 
the moneys were to be expended, was made chairman of that 
coiomittee. When appropriations were made by the Board, 
they generally ordered that they should be expended under the 
direction of this committee, or of its chairman. These orders, 
as they interfered with the former freedom of some persons 
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who do not approve of them, have exposed this committee to 
much unmerited censure, and drawn down upon them un- 
friendly remarks from quarters whence should have come 
encouragement and support. Inasmuch as the chairman of 
this committee, because of his residence, and as a matter of 
convenience to the other members, has been required to per- 
form most of the labor of this committee, he has been made the 
ispecial object of attack, and of exaggerated statements and 
remarks very far from the truth. Even the address purporting 
to have emanated from the Alumni, but which is generally un- 
derstood to have have originated elsewhere (a document which 
has not been over careful in its statements) did_not deem its 
work complete without unjustly accusing him of having " made 
it his special task to demonstrate by his practices the complete 
subordination of the late President to his arbitrary authority." 
This, while doing the chairman honor over-much, doubtless 
refers to the execution by him of the orders of the Board of 
Begents above referred to, and, if these orders were improper^ 
should be charged rather to the Board than to him, or perhaps 
to the people of the State who conferred these powers on the 
Begents. These orders of the Board in relation to expendi- 
tures, and the execution of them by the chairman of this com- 
mittee gave rise to the question whether the Board of Begents 
or the late President should execute that part of the Constitu- 
tion which gives ''the direction and control of all expendi- 
tures" to the former; and so earnest and persevering were 
some of the professed friends of the University, and of consti- 
tutional law in their zeal for such an interpolation of the Oon- 
stitution as would prevent the Begents from exercising any 
control ove^ the expenditures, that a bill was prepared and 
introduced into the Legislature, and printed, providing that 
"neither any committee of the Board of Begents, nor any member 
of a committee thereof, should exercise any executive power in or 
aver the University, or in the expenditures of any moneys f<yr the 
same," so that while the Begents might make appropriations, 
they could have no supervision as to whether these were or 
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were not jadiciously expended, and no farther direction or 
control over them. A spirit of petty jealousy, too, has been 
engendered and fostered towards this committee by those who 
would not only have relieved the Regents from all control over 
the expenditures and the supervision of the finances, but who 
also would fain select for them a treasurer, and other ofiScers; 
and because the Regents declined to surrender the peribrmance 
of these duties into other and irresponsible hands, and because 
they thought best to choose their own treasurer, and other offi- 
cers, fo5 whose conduct they were responsible, they were pro- 
nounced very naughty men, and persons enough were very 
readily found to echo the strain, until many good men, without 
any knowledge of the facts, were induced to believe such state- 
ments as were industriously circulated through newspapers 
and private channels, to the prejudice of the Regents, who 
were faithfully serving the people, without fee or reward, 
according to the best of their ability; while the Board of 
Regents preferred to suffer misrepresentation and unmerited 
abuse for a season, rather than engage in a newspaper war 
which could do the University no good, but great harm, and 
must result in the publication of many unpleasant truths In 
regard to persons whom they had no desire to injure, and who, 
they vainly hoped, might some day see the error of their ways, 
and turn from them to the more faithful service of the XJniver- 
Bity. With this brief allusion to matters not usual in our an- 
nual reports, we close this exhibit of the financial condition 
of the University and submit the same for the consideration of 
the Board of Regents. 

D. McINTYRE, 

E. L. BRO^WN, 
LEVI BISHOP, 

Finance Commitee, 
Dated, Ann Arbor, July 1, 1863. 



BEPOET OF THE VISITOES TO THE UIJIVEKSITY. 



Hon. John M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction : 

The term for which the subscribers were appointed to serve 
as Visitors of the University of Michigan, being about at an 
end, they beg leave to report that they have discharged the in- 
teresting duty assigned them, as faithfully as numerous other 
engagements would permit. 

The examinations attended were, in the main, highly credit- 
able to the pupils and to their instructors. The public exhibi- 
tions witnessed have, upon the whole, done honor to the Uni- 
versity and to the State, by the talent and training evinced. 
And the general aspect of th^ Institution, its numbers keeping 
well up, and the ordinary routine continuing, does not as yet, 
at least, present any marked symptoms of the transition which 
is going on, except a few discontented demonstrations on the 
part of the students, a certain anxious and restless disquietude 
among the professors, and the loss from among them of some 
of the brighter lights, such as Brunnow and White. 

But the positive existence ^and pernicious character of this 
transition, is a subject to which we feel compelled to call your 
attention, and through you, that of the people of the State. 

For several years the interior management of our beloved and 
honored University has been gliding out of the hands of the 
president and professors, where it constitutionally and properly 
belongs, into those of the Regents, who are of course, as a 
body, unqualified for this work, and were never elected for any 
such purpose. During this time, the governing and directive 
functions of the University, the administrative and executive 
control of its affairs, passing gradually from the faculty ap- 

16 
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pointed over it, has been largely usurped by the Begents and 
farmed out among themselves. 

Sach a procedure was never permitted in connection with 
any College of standing, is directly subversive of the best in- 
terests of our State University, and was effected against the 
4^ judgment, nay, in spite of the resistance of the "chief executive 
ofScer." This is, in fact, the very controversy which those 
Begents had with that great and good man, Dr. Tappan. And 
this is the reason why, failiug to entirely overmaster him, and 
being themselves excused from further attempts at it, by the 
people, they wound up with a final parting vote to rempve him 
from his place. It was a fit termination of the disorganizing 
and revolutionary measures which they undertook to introduce. 
And a more deadly stab was never given to the cause of educa- 
tion, learning, high-toned refinement and christian culture in 
Michigan, and throughput the west. There is, in our judgment^ 
no man in the United States who combines so many strong 
points for a successful and illustrious head and front of the 
University of MioJbigaD, as he who, after years of faithful, most 
able and triumphant service in that capacity, has been so un- 
ceremoniously discharged, and that by men who had, them- 
selves, been repudiated by the people. But it is not the wrong 
done him, it is the tendency of such proceedings, and the effect 
of that consummating act upon the cause of sound learning, 

• 

high scholarship and elevated sentiment amougus, that we here 
complain of. Our University ought to be conducted upon prin- 
ciples most conducive to the rapid development of its magnifi- 
cent resources. And foremost among them, as every tyro in 
University matters well knows, is freedom for the faculty from 
meddlesome interference on the part of the Begents. The lat- 
ter, of course, are comparatively unfamiliar with such matters, 
and reside in different parts of the State, with affairs of their 
own to manage, while the College ofQcers are ever there on the 
ground. Their work, their interests, their pride, their ambition 
are there. In the study, the observatory, the cabinet, the 
laboratory, the lecture hall and recitation room, do they live. 
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breathe and exult And there shonld they be protected, there 
encouraged bj generoas and noble treatment, to do their very 
best to advance scholarship, elevate science, and fill the west 
with highly educated and refined young gentlemen. The peo» 
pie meant to say <*h*andB off/' let these men, and especially 
their chief executive officer, alone, when they hurled those med* 
dllng Regents out of power. Whether they said so with 
emphasis enough, remains to be seen. 

But the reasons why the people of the State may well insist 
upon their determination in this matter, are these : 

If the Regents undertake to " run the Institution," so to say, 
they at onee run foul of the chief executive officer. The thing 
is unconstitutional in principle, ruinous in tendency, wrong 
every way, and as a true man he will resist them. And he will 
sacrifice himself without hesitation rather than give up so vital 
an issue. When Cornelius Yanderbilt, a great ship owner, but 
no sailor himself, at sea in the North Star, a vessel of hi» 
own, once undertook to interfere during a storm with the man* 
agement of the ship, the captain ordered him from the quarter 
deck, and compelled him to go below. Think of D wight, of 
Nott, of Wayland, of Woolsey^ or of Hopkins— all presidents 
of colleges and men of the largest type, of whom professors 
sometimes become jealous — and last but not least, if inferior to* 
any of them, think of Tappan yielding, in such a struggle, to- 
men who merely have the constitutional right to appoint him, 
and name his salary out of the people's money. 

Then the mischief it works among the professors. The proper 
president removed or neutralized, they begin to cast about for 
some of his functions and prerogatives. They look away from 
their work among the students or in the fields of science and 
literature, towards the Regents who may next be prompted by 
ontside inflaences to attack and remove some of them. Log' 
rolling and wire-pulling soon commence beneath and about 
classic shades. The students are indaced to sign and unsign 
petitions to the Regent8,and a truly pitiful state of things en- 
sues. Think of Dana or Hadley at New Haven, of Agassiz or 
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Longfellow at Cambridge, of Encke or Magnus at Berlin reduced 
to scrambling for portions of some college president's vacant 
or half filled office; or left to run after students and sRegents 
by turns in order to keep hold of their bread and butter. 

It works just as badly upon the students. Discipline will 
give way and be broken up among them. Their respect for 
the Faculty will disappear and be lost; and they will be run- 
ning to the Regents with their complaints and petitions, and 
not as otherwise they would and always should^ to the officers 
of the College. 

But the great mischief comes through the Regents them- 
«elyes. By this change the Uniyersity is through them ex- 
posed to the reach of sect and party. According to the consti- 
tution and charter, as understood and administered before Dr. 
Tappan was removed, or rather before his executive functions 
were usurped by the Regents, the Institution stood high and 
dry above the range of such subversive Influences. But the 
Begents are among the masses. They have other interests and 
objects to serve beside those of the University, with which 
they are transiently connected. They may themselves be strong 
partisans in politics or religion, with desires and aspirations of 
their own to consult. And they undoubtedly are where par- 
ties and sects can beset them with blandishments and threats. 
So that the University, if directly controlled by them, is cast 
into the midst of struggling contention, and will assuredly sink 
from the exalted position to which the opposite policy under 
the strong lead of Dr. Tappan elevated it, into insignificance 
and contempt. Some one or two grasping sects may get hold 
of and use it for a time; but the rest will assail it, and send 
their young men and influence away to other institutions of 
learning. And in the end the people will suffer, the State be 
defrauded of the fruits of her munificence, and the high hopes 
we cherish be bitterly disappointed. 

The only wise and safe course is to have our University re- 
stored as soon as possible, in all except monetary and outside 
interests of the most general character and such restraining or 
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oonfirmator J action as maybe necessary at very considerable 
intervals, to the entire control and management of its own offi- 
cers, with, a chief .executire over them fully qualified by his 
talents and attainments, by commanding personal and social* 
advantages, by extensive knowledge of books, art and the- 
world, and by intimate relations with the learned and great of 
this and other lands, to hold that position, make it resplendent, 
and extend the young renown of ihe University of Michigan> 
both at home and abroad. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

AZARIAH ELDRIDGE, 

E. H. THOMSON. 

• 

Note. — The foregoing report, sent at a very late date, and* 
reaching me still later, by reason of beiug sent to Ann Arbor 
rather than to this office, was accompanied by a note from Mr. 
Eldridge, asking that the report should be presented to the 
third Visitor ** if he is at Ann Arbor," but that "otherwibe it- 
must go into your report signed as it is." A letter from Dr. 
Underwood, afterward received, is given hejre as his expres- 
sion of views as a Visitor : 

To Hon. J. M. Grecory, SupL of FMic Instruction : 

Sir. — I have recently seen in one of the Detroit daily papers 
a report made to you by two of the Board of Visitors to the 
University of Michigan for the years 1862 and 1863. As one: 
of the members of the Board I wish to say that the above 
mentioned report was not submitted to me for my approval or 
signature, nor was I consulted in any way about a report. The 
following paragraph in " the report " has my approval. " The 
examinations attended were, in the main, highly creditable to 
the pupils and to their instructors. The public exhibitions^ 
witnessed, have upon the whole, done honor to the University, 
and to the State, by the talent and training evinced." From the 
remainder of " the report " I wholly dissent, for the following^ 
reasons : I do not believe it to be the proper business of the 
Vistors to sit in judgment upon the acts and motives of the 
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Begents. I do not believe the alleviations or charges against 

the late Board of Eegents contained in the report to be true. 

Very respectfully yours, * 

D. K. UNDERWOOD. 
Adjrian, Februai-y 4, 1864. 



fiESOLUTIONS OP THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

At a meeting of the Senate of the University of Michigan, 
<$onvened January 14, 1864. Present, the President, and Pro- 
fessors Williams, Sager, Boies, Palmer, Winchell, Frieze, Camp- 
bell, Cooley, Wood, Watson, Evans, Chapln and Olney. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
4tdopted : 

Whereas, It has been represented that the late Board of Re- 
gents have interfered with the interior management of this 
University, by assuming the exercise of duties properly be- 
longing to its educational officers, and by improperly inter- 
meddling with their administration, thus impairing their use- 
fulness, and destroying their independence: 

And whereas, These insinuations have in some cases pro- 
ceeded from those who might be supposed to possess some 
means of knowledge, and are calculated to have some degree 
of credit given them on that supposition, and for that reason 
it becomes proper that those who do know the facts shoul<^ 
^correct such erroneous impressions as may have arisen, to pro- 
tect their own reputations as well as to certify the truth: 

Besolved, That the late Board of Regents have uniformly 
treated the various faculties of the University with courteous 
-consideration, and have in no case that we are informed of, in- 
fringed in any degree upon their usual prerogatives, or at- 
tempted to interfere with them in the discharge' of their duties; 
and that in our opinion the internal managem'ent of this insti- 
tution h^s in no respect been injured or diverted from its pro- 
per custody by the action of the late Board. 
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Besolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolution be 
communicated to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

THOMAS M. CO OLE Y, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
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ANNCTAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 



The State Board of Education is happily able to report the 
State Normal School as in a highly prosperous condition. The 
number of students in the present senior class is 18. Number 
in the higher normal course, 1*15, Number in the normal train- 
ing course, 213. Total of normal students for the year 406. 

The pupils in the experimental or model school number as 
follows : in the primary grade, 25 ; in the intermediate grade, 
75 I total, 100. Total number of pupils belonging to the 
school in all its departments, 506. 

Twenty students completed the full /sourse during the year 
and were graduated. Many others, probably not less than 
15, were sent out from the lower classes to teach in the 
schools of the State. 

The Treasurer's report, hereto appended, shows an expendi- 
ture of $12,618 86, of which sum $1,125 00 came frcftn the 
Normal School fund and the remain&r from the small charges 
made upon each student for incidental expenses. Of these 
expenditures only about $10,800 00 were for ordinary current 
expenses. A considerable addition was made to the library, 
and an additional building was erected, the upper story of 
which affords a spacious and conyenient gymasium, while the 
lower part gives a large and secure woodroom and two sets of 
privy closets. The cost of this building was $1,250 00, and 
the entire expense of its erection has been met without asking 
of the State one dollar of extra appropriation. 

Several important modifications have been made in the course 
of instruction, and, as the Board believe, with manifest advan* 
tage to its usefulness. The moM important of these, is the 
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changing of the model school into a regular graded Bchool, and 
the introduction of the Normal training course. 

The model or experimental school is designed to illustrate 
the principles of teaching, and to a£ford to Normal students the 
opportunity for learning the practical work of their profession. 
No student is allowed to graduate without having first spent 
some time in actual teaching, under the critical supervision of 
the Principal of the school. The rapid growth of the gpraded 
school interest had rendered it desirable th%t [some thorough 
instruction should be given in the Normal school, in the grad- 
ing and general management of this class of schools. The ex- 
perimental department was, therefore, divided in three gprades 
— ^the primary, intermediate and grammar school — and a course 
of graded instruction adopted for it. 

The nature and purpose of the Training Course, introduoed 
during the past year, will be seen from the following extracts 
from the Circular issued under the authority of the Board: 

"Prominent Educators of the West, are aware that a radical 
change is taking place in the methods of Primary Education. 
In our best schools there is a growing conviction that the old 
routine of early studies and old modes of teaching, are out of 
harmony with the wants and instincts of childhood. Many 
parents are beginning to inquire, why it is that their little oneSi 
though kept faithfully at school most of the year, make no sat- 
isfactory intellectual progress; and thinking men everywhere, 
who have this subject at heart, are perceiving the worthless- 
ness of a system under which the precious years of early life 
have been so often worse than wasted. 

*<The Pestalozzian system differs from the old routine in sev- 
eral vital particulars. 

" It recognizes the fact, that the faculties of the child follow 
an invariable order of evolution, and it seeks to cultivate each 
faculty during the period of its growth, by supplying its ap- 
propriate food. It calls the pupil's attention to such objects as 
will gratify a natural curiosity and thus makes the acquisition 

of knowledge a source of perpetual pleasure. It gives a quick- 
17 
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ness and accuracjto the eje and the ear; disciplines the per- 
ceptive powers, whose activity is natural to early life; renders 
the pupil familiaf with those objects which are most closely 
related to bis future happiness, developes in him the love of the 
beautiful, and makes even his amusements contribute to his 
education. Finally, while it lays the foundation of genuine 
culture, in habits of close observation, it imparts that kind of 
knowledge which is of greatest worth in practical life. 

<<The officers q( the Michigan Normal School, impressed, with 
these facts, have, during the last three years, drilled its pupils 
in the new method, so far as was possible without infringing 
upon the usual studies laid dowa in the catalogue. The Board 

of Education are now convinced that the time ..has come, when 

« 

the school can render no greater service to the State, than to 
so modify its course of study that all its pupils may receive 
thorough instruction and practice in the Pestalozzian system of 
Primary Teaching. This does not imply that they must apply 
this system hereafter in every school, but, that they may be 
prepared to do so wherever it is Acceptable. 

Accordingly, the programme of instruction in the Normal 
School, will, from this date, comprise two courses of study, so 
arranged that one third of the entire time shall be given to sub- 
jects which are strictly profsesional. 

The first course, which is designed to prepare pupils for teach- 
ing a primary or common 'school, will be called the Normal 
Training Course. 

The Normal Training Course will embrace the following 
topics: 

First Term. — A Class. 

!• Concrete Arithmetic, Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 

2. Object Lessons in Geography, Synthetical Geography and 
Map Drawing. 

3. Drawing of Lines, Plane and Solid Geometrical Figures, 
and Leaf Forms. 

4. Reading, Spelling by Object Lessons, Penmanship, Com- 
position by Object Lessons, Elementary Philosophy. 
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Second Term. — ^B Class. 

1. Higher Arithmetic, Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 

ii. Synthetical Grammar, Composition. 

Z. Drawing of Fruits, Flowers^ and Animals. 

4. Elocution, Vocal Masic, with Method of Teaching it. 

Third Term. — Class. 

1. Analytical Grammar, with Method of Teaching. 

2. Physical Geography, with Method of Teaching. 

3. Object Lessons in Common Things, Colors, Geometrical 
Figures, Botany, Zoology, Properties of Bodies, Lectures on 
Primary Teaching. 

4. Attendance and Practice in Experimental School. 

It will be seen that, if the' student enters the A Class of the 
Training Course, it will require a year and a half for its com- 
pletion. Many pupils will, howeter, be able, on admission to 
the school, to pass by examination, the studies of the A and B 
classes, and to commence at once the practice of drawing and 
the object lessons taught in those classes, together with the 
branches pursued in the C Class. Indqed, not a few teachers, 
it is hoped, will bring from their schools such an acquaintance 
with- Geography, Arithmetic and Grammar, as to be ready to 
give their ^ whole time to professional subjects. To teachers 
already thus qualified^ the greatest possible advantages will 
be given, and they will, in many instances, be able to finish the 
entire Training Course in a Single term. 

On completion of the Normal Training Course, the student 
will receive a certificate to that efiect, and none who leave the 
Normal School hereafter without this certificate, will be recom- 
mended by the Board of Instructiqn to teach in the common 
schools of the State. 

As a condition of admission to the A Class of the Training 
Course, all candidates must pass an examination in Elementary 
Grammar, Local Geography, and Arithmetic through vulgar 
fractions. 

No student will be admitted to the Training Course who does 
not signify his intention of completing it. 
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THE HIGHER NORMAL COURSE. 

The Becond coarse, designed to prepare the student for con* 
dacting Union and Graded Schools, will be termed the !Qigher 
Normal Coarse. It will embrace all the academical stadies laid 
down in the catalogue, above the ^class, except Geology and 
Trigonometry. These studies are as follows: 

Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry;. 
Latin and Greek (for young men), Latin, and German or French 
(for young ladies). Intellectual Philosophy, and Yocal Music. 

The professional studies will occupy two-thirds of the time 
during the senior term, heretofore employed in Intellectual 
Philosophy and Trigonometry. The senior class will listen to 
a course of lectures on the numerous topics embraced under 
the Laws of Development, the Philosophy of Instruction, and 
the Organization and Management of Graded Schools. The 
seniors will also have one term of actual practice in the Ex- 
perimental School, under the personal instruction of its Prin* 
cipal. 

No student will be admitted to the Senior Class, without first 
passing an examination in the previous studies of the Higher 
Normal Course, and holding the certificate of the Normal Train- 
ing Course. 

Examinations for admission to the senior class, will be held 
on the week previous to the closing week of the Summer Term* 

On completing the Higher Normal Course, the student will 
receive the diplomas granted by the Legislature of 1863 to 
graduates of the State Normal School. This diploma super- 
cedes the necessity of examination by the Township Inspectors 
of the State." 

Several changes have occurred in the Board of Instruction' 
during the year. Prof. J. M. B. Sill, who has been. connected 
with the school since it first opened, resigned his place to take- 
the Superintendency of the Public Schools of Detroit. His^ 
ability, energy and fidelity had commended him to the cordial 
respect and good will of this Board, of the Faculty and pupils, 
and had contributed, in no small degree to the prosperity of 
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the school. Miss Sasan G. Tyler also resigned her position to- 
go abroad, and deprived the school of another faithfal teacher. 
The Board having concluded to discontinue the Professor- 
ship of Vocal Music, Prof. E. M. Foote who had filled the post 
with the most eminent ability and success, became disconnected 
with the institution. A teacher of high qualifications ii^ his 
department, and of extraordinary skill as an instructor, he will 
carry with him the esteem and good wishes of the Board, and 
of his former associates. 

•SCHOOL LIBRARY CONTRACT. 

The contract for the supply of library books to the district 

and township libraries having expired, an' advertisement was 

made for new proposals as requited by law.' The unsettled 

condition of the book trade prevented any bids being made, 

such as a due regard for the public interest would allow the 

Board to accept. The bids were, therefore, rejected, ahd an. 

other advertisement ordered to be made for other proposals. 

These proposals are to be received and opened in March next^ 

and it is hoped a contract may be made that will promote this 

important department of our educational interests. 

W. J. BAXTER, FresidenL 

JOHN M. GREGORY, Secretary exoffico. 

EDWIN WILLITS, ) ji^^, 
DANIEL E. BROWN, f ^^^^^' 



AITNUAL REPORT OP THE TREASURER OF THE 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



IXaie Board of EducaJtUm in Account wUh Benjamin Folleit, 

Treasurer of State Normal School. 



DEBIT. 



18e2-«8. 




Object. 


Amount. 


Pur. Library Books, 


$500 00 


Expense '' 


40 00 


Ser. July 1 to Oct. 1, 


T8 00 


Ser. OctltoDec. 1, 


52 00 


Expense & Service, 


16 21 


Salary to date, .... 


3T5 00 


• • • • 


250 00 


II 

. • • . 


250 00 


i< 

• • • . 


250 00 


11 

• • • • 


250 00 


• • • • 


250 00 


Iff - 

■ • • • 


250 00 


fl 

• • • • 


125 00 


• • • « 


162 50 


U 

'. • • • 


112 50 


it 

• • • • 


112 50 


Exp's& Services,.. 


12 00 


Build'g woodhouse, 


1,200 00 


Build'g fence, &c., . 


28 35 


Salary to date, .... 


375 00 


u 


250 00 


it 


250 00 


II 


250 00 


II 


250 00 


l( 


250 00 


II 


250 00 


Ser. k Ex. 2 M't'ngs; 


31 00 


II \ u 


n 70 


ISal. 1 Qr. to date. . 


162^0 



Oct. 


13 


1 


it 


13 


2 


u 


13 


3 


Not. 


10 


4 


II 


10 


5 


Dec. 


20 


6 


II 


20 


7 


it 


20 


8 


ti 


20 


9 


tt 


20 


10 


it 


20 


11 


II 


20 


12 


tt 


20 


13 


it 


20 


14 


u 


20 


15 


ti 


20 


16 


Jan. 


19 


17 


tt 


19 


18 


tt 


19 


19 


Mar. 


20 


20 


it 


20 


21 


it 


20 


22 


it 


20 


23 


tt 


20 


24 


tt 


20 


25 


fl 


20 


25^ 


tt ' 


20 


26 


ti 


20 


27 


II 


20 


28 



A. S. Welch, 



II 



H. Jacobs, 



M 



John M. Gregory,.. 

A.. S. Welcli, 

J.M.B. Sill, 

J. F. Carey, 

D.P.Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

E. S. Ripley, 

E. M. Foot, 

J. Goodison, ....... 

A. D. Aldrioh,.^.... 

S.G.Tyler, 

E. Hurlburt, 

John M. Gregory, . . . 

B. Follett, 

D. Hayes, 

A. S.Welch, 

J. M. B. Sill, .•..,... 
J. F. Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

E. M. Foot, 

E. S. Ripley,. • 

Hon. E. Willits, .... 
Son. D. E. Brown, . . 
A. D. Aldrich, 



Amxnnu 



185 



WABBAMT 8TATSXXNT — OONTINUID. 




i 



Mar. 

« 
>l 
<f 
II 
II 
II 
t4 
U 
U 

a 

II 
II 

u 

June 
II 

it 

II 

a 
II 
II 
II 

u 

• 

II 
II 
If 

July 
II * 

II 

tt 

II 

II 

it 

it 

u 
II 
u 

Aug. 

II 
II 
tt 

n 



2U 


t\f 


20 


30 


20 


31 


19 


32 


20 


33 


20 


34 


20 


35 


20 


36 


20 


37 


60 


38 


20 


39 


20 


40 


20 


41 


20 


42 


20 


43 


5 


44 


20 


45 


20 


46 


20 


47 


20 


48 


20 


49 


20 


50 


20 


51 


20 


•52 


20 


53 


20 


54 


20 


55 


25 


56 


25 


57 


25 


58 


25 


59 


25 


60 


25 


61 


26 


62 


25 


63 


20 


64 


25 


6h 


25 


66 


13 


67 


18 


68 


13 


69 


13 


70 


13 


71 



To Whom Drawn. 

6. U. Tyler, 

B. A. Hubburt, 

J. OoodiflOD, 

J. M. Gregory, 

S. Jacobs, 

K^inney & Smith, .... 
M. N. Littlefield, . . . 
Eliza Gould, 

A. Minice 

B. J. Mills, 

A. H. Smith, 

H. Jacobs, 

B. FoUett, 

II 

Idyertiser & Tribune, 

S. Jacobs, 

A. S. Welch, 

J. M. B. Sill, 

J. F. Carey,.... \. .. 
D. P. Majhew, 

A. Miller, 

E.S. Ripley, 

B. M. Foot, 

John Goodison, 

A. D. Aldrich, 

S. G.Tyler,... 

B. Hurlburt, 

A. S.Welch,* 

J. M. B. Sill, • 

J. F.Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew, 

A. Miller, 

B. M. Foot, 

A. D. Aldrich, 

S.G.Tyler, 

B. Hurlburt, 

John Goodison, . . . . 

B. S. Ripley, 

D. Coon, 

T. Vivians, 

0. Woodruff, 

J.M.B. Sill, 

H. Jacobs, 



cSai. 1 C^r. to date, . 



II 



u 



II 



II 



Exp. &c., on Board, 

Ser. Dec. ] to Mar. 1, 

M'dse Labrtory,&c., 

M'dse and Labor, . . 

17 days cleaning,. 

Blacksmithing, .... 

M'dse and Labor, . . 

Coal, 

Cash paid for labor, 

Bal. on Build. &c., . 

Pay't. Sund. Bills,. 

Printing Circular,. 

Ser. Mar. 1 to Jan. 1, 

Sal. 1 Qr. to date, . . 
II 



II 
tt 
it 
It 
It 
It 
it 
It 
It 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 



It 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
It 



Sept, 20, 



II 
tt 
It 

u 
tt. 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 



tt tt 

Balls, &c., 

Bell, Crank & Reps., 

Printing, 

Cash pd. Apparatus, 
Sal. to Aug. ly . • . . 



112 50 

112 50 

125 00 

19 5T 

78 00 

65 01 

22 42 

12 75 

10 62 

15 61 

14 00 

1 50 

121 34 

186 67 

21 00 

78 00 

375 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

125 00 

162 50 

112 00 

112 50 

375 50 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

162 50 

U2 50 

112 50 

125 00 

250 00 

5 00 

1 18 

6 00 

2 75 
65 00 
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WABBAHT SrATBMXNT — OONTINUKO. 



IMS. 


No. 
War- 
rent. 


Sept. 80 
Oct 13 


72 
13 


" 80 


74 


Sept 80 
« 80 


75 
76 


" 80 


77 


" 80 


78 


" 80 


79 


« 80 


80 


« 80 


81 


« 80 


82 



To Whom Drawn. 



Object. 



AmoTiBt. 



J. F. Carey, 

H. JacobSi 

B. PoUett, Treas., . . . 

D. E.Brown, 

Pollett&Whittelsey, 

B. S. Ripley, 

Kinney & Smith, . . . 
Crane &Litilefield,. . 

B.J.Mills, 

Smith & Bro., 

A. Miller, 



Maps, » . • . 

Sal. Aug. to Oct 1, 

Sundry bills, 

Sers. & Expenses, . 

Apparat^s, 

S'ndrybiUsJulylT, 



Sundries, 



<( 



Fencing premises,. 
Balance, 



8 96 
65 00 
209 92 
17 20 
IT 08 
11 01 
21 13 

1 T6 

5 81 
10 IT 

4 00 
934 36 



y. 



$13,553 02 



CREDIT. 



1862. 



December 20. By balance from old .account, 

" 20. " warrant, *. 

1863. 

January 19. By warrant, 

March 18. *' warrant, 

June 15. " " 

July 24. " " 

" Tuition from 1st Oct 1862, to 
1st Oct 1863, ,,. 



Balance on hand, 



$ T71 02 

2,500 00 

1,250 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 
2,500 00 

1,532 00 

$13,553 02 
934 86 



COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES OF LEARNING- 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Hon. J. M. Gregobt, SupL of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sib — ^During the past year the officers of the State 
Agricultural College have been a/3 follows: 

T. C. Abbott, A. M.y President, Professor of History and Eng- 
lish Literature. 

- Manly Miles, M. D., Professor of Zoology and Animal Phys- 
iology. 

Q. A. Kenaston, A. B., Instructor of the Preparatory Class. 

R. C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Albert N. Prentiss, B. S., Instructor in Botany and Horticul- 
ture and Superintendent of the Gardens. 

Oscar Clute, B. S., Instructor in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics. 

, Superintendent of the Farm. 

For the first half year there was also a Superintendent of the 
Farm; but at present, the professors of the different depart- 
ments, ail men of experience — take immediate orersight of 
whatever work is illustrative of the principles they teach. 

Last season the farm and grounds were remapped, and roads 
and fences have to a considerable extent assumed the plan they 
are expected permanently to occupy. A soil and subsoil sur- 
vey of the farm has been begun, and the results indicated by 
colored maps. The eastern slope of the vegetable garden has 
been underdrained, as well as a piece of grojind for a pear 
orchard. 

During the summer eastern herds of Deven and short horn 

18 
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•attle were visited, and some excellent stock purchased for the 
College. 

A Herbariazn of about 20,000 specimens, the collection of the 
late D. Gooley, M. D., was presented to the college by his 
widow, Mrs. Babbitt, of Washington, Macomb county. It will 
be of great service to the College. 

Various additions to the Laboratory, Museum, Library, etc., 
have been made to the means of illustration. 
' By the acceptance of the grant of lands made by Congress 
for the support of colleges for instruction in Agriculture and 
other Arts, the State becomes possessed of 240,000 acres of 
land. The State has provided for the looation, sale and invest- 
ment of funds arising from the sale of these lands, and has di- 
rected that all moneys accruing shall be delivered over to the 
State Board of Agriculture for the use of the Agricultural 
College. The Legislative appropriation for the years 1863-1864 
was $1.8,000: 

The course of instruction has not been materially altered dur- 
ing the past year. In common with some other institutions, 
and looking forward to a time when more may be done in that 
direction, an elementary course of lectures on Military Eogineer- 
ing and another on Military Hygiene has been introduced. 
Regular courses of lectures have been delivered on the Manual 
Operations on the Farm, and on Horticulture. The course of 
study and text books, are as follows: 

PREPARATORY CLASS. 

First Half Year. — Arithmetic, Descriptive Geography, Eng- 
/ lish Grammar. 

Second HaJf Year, — Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Composition. 

GOLLKOB OOURSR — FRBSHMAN CLASS. 

First Half Fear.— Algebra, Geology, Qeometry,'^Book-keep- 
ing. 

Second Half Year. — ^Trigonometry, Surveying, Entomology, 
Principles of Stock-breeding, History. 
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SOPHOXOBE GLASS. 

First Half Year. — ^Physics, Structural Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, Elementary tlhemistry. 

Second Half Year. — Physics, Analytical Chemistry, Sys- 
tematic Botany, Horticulture. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

First Half Year, — English Literature, Agricultural Chemistry,, 
Animal Physiology. 

Second Half Year. — Industrial Drawing, Landscape Garden* 
ing. Rhetoric, Zoology. 

SENIOR GLASS. 

First Half Year. — Induction Logic, Mental Philosophy, Civil 
Engineering. 

Second Half Year. — Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy. 

Declamation every six weeks during the course. Composi- 
tioi^s every two weeks. 

Drill in Infantry Tactics twice each week. 

A Lecture is given in the Chapel each Tuesday afternoon, 
as follows: 

On Horticulture, the 1st Tuesday of each month. 

On Applications of Chemistry to the Arts, 2d Tuesday. 

On Manual operations on the Farm, 3d Tuesday. 

On Care and Feeding of Domestic Animals, Hes^lth, and on 
various topics, 4 th and 5th Tuesdays. 

On Military Hygiene, the 1st Friday. 

On Military Fortifications and field operations, the 2d Friday. 

SELECT COURSE. 

Persons of suitable age and acquirements who desire to 
pursue one or more of the branches of study more closely related 
to Agriculture,- (such as Chemistry, Botany, Animal Physiology^ 
&c.,) may be received for a less time than is requisite for the 
full course. They will also be allowed to change from the reg- 
ular to a select course if it be done before commeacing the 
studies of a term. 
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They will all be required to go intx) one or more of the Col- 
lege classes; to periorm three hours labor in one of the regu- 
lar work divisionfi ; and to be in all respects subject to the 
rules and discipline of the College. 

On leaving, they may, if they have completed one or more 
branches of study, receive a certificate of their attainments in 
the branches pursued. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Mathematics, Robinson; Surveying, Davies; Geography, 
Mitchell; Grammar, Green; Natural Philosophy, Wells; His- 
tory, Weber; Entomology, Harris; Stock-breeding, Gdodale; 
Oeology, Dana; Botany, Gray; Physics, Muller, Bird, or Silli- 
man; Chemistry, Turner; Analytical Chemistry, Will, Galloway, 
:and Wohler; English Literature, Chambers and Spaulding; 
Agricultural Chemistry, Johnston and Liebig; Physiology, Milne 
Edwards, and Dalton; Industrial Dr.awing, Warren or Mahan; 
Landscape Gardening, Downing or Kemp; Rhetoric, Whately; 
Zoology, Agassiz and Gould, and Carpenter; Inductive Logic, 
Herschell; Civil Engineering, Mahan, &c. 

Particular attention is called to the course of study as laid 
down above. It is believed to be sufficient to impart thorough 
mental discipline and such information as is required by the 
general student. Its peculiar feature is the prominence given 
to the physical sciences. Botany, Chemistry, and Animal 
Physiology, in place of the few weeks study required m other 
Oolleges, are here pursued from one to two years each. Prac- 
tical Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock-breeding, Entomology, 
«nd Meteorology, subjects which in other Colleges are disposed 
of in a few lectures, or entirely ignored, are here prominent 
features of the course. 

The College has a farogt of several hundred acres, And three 
hours manual labor is required of each student daily. The 
Sophomore class work the entire year in the various gardens, 
under the Professor of Horticulture. The Juniors spend the 
entire year on the farm. The other classes alternate between 
farm and garden. As this labor is to some degree remunerated, 
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it might seem intended only to lessen the expenses of the stit* 
dent. Its first use, however, is educational, being planned and 
varied for the illustration of the principles of science. The 
preservation of health, and the acquisition of a taste for the 
pursuits of Agriculture,^ are two other important objects. 

A series of experirifents has been entered Upon, the results of 
which will be found in the report of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Aside from their own interest ad experi- 
ments, they are valuable as means of instruction, especially to 
the class or classes by whom they are performed. They are 
done in accordance with written instructions of the professor in 
charge, and under his immediate supervision; but the students- 
themselves keep a record of their work, and report the results- 
to tl^e professor, who, in turn, presents his to the faculty of the 
College. . Meteorological records with barometer, thermometer^ 
wet bulb thermometer, rain gauge, &c., are kept in conformity 
with the plans of the Smithsonian Institution. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free to all students from this State. Students from* 
other States are charged twenty dollars a year for tuition. 

Board and washing at cost. ^ 

Room-rent for each student, four dollars a year, paid quar- 
terly in advance. Booms are furnished with bedsteads and 
stoves; students furnish everything else. Mattrasses and 
pillows may be rented of the College. 

A matriculation fee of five dollars entitles the student to the 
privileges of the whole course. This fee is invariably appro* 
priated to the increase of the Library. 

MEANS or DEFRAYING EXPENSES. 

Students receive adequate remuneration for the labor they^ 
perform, the amount paid depending on their ability and fidelity. 
The highest rates of wages range from seven or eight centS' 
per hour. The lowest rates may not exceed three or foui: cents,, 
if the student fails to render more valuable services. The 
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wages for labor are applied on their board, in the quarterly set- 
tlements of accounts. 

The winter months are devoted to vacation, affording the 
student an opportunity for teaching. His earnings through the 
winter, when added to the wages received duriog the term, if 
he is industrious and economical, will eAble him to defray all 
his College expenses. " Can a young man support himself at 
the Institution V* is a t][uestion often asked. He can support 
himself in the manner pointed out above, provided he can com- 
mand means sufficient to meet his bills the first year! 

Some of the graduates of the College have paid their entire 
expenses, including clothing and traveling fees, during the 
whole course, by their own labor; and a number of students at 
present in attendance are doing the same. 

CALENDAR FOB 1864. 

Feb. 24. Term opens: examinations for admisssion. 
June 80. Semi-yearly examinations commence. 

Recess of ten days. 
July 12. Studies of 2d half year commenced. 
Nov. 16. Commencement Exercises. Examination of classes 

for four days preceding. 
Nov. 30. Term ends. 
Respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

t; C. ABBOT, 

President. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

REPORT OP VISITORS. 

To Hon. J. M. Qtl^qoby/ SupL of PvUic Instruction: 

As chairman of the Board of Visitors of Adrian College, ap* 

pointed by yourself for the year 1863, 1 beg leave to submit 

the following report: 

Some of the members of the board were present duriog the 

entire examination, and commencement exercises; others of 

the board havo visited the College during the year. We found 
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the buildings of the College well located, as related to each 
other and to the city of Adrian. Conyenience, neatness and 
taste characterize the gr^^unds and buildings so far as they are 
completed. 
The aggregate attendance during the Academic year, has 

* 

reached the number of two hundred and twe)ity-siz, distributed 
as follows, viz: 

Seniors,.* • 6 

Juniors, « '• 10 

Sophomores • 

Freshmen, 28 

Senior preparatory, 96 

Junior " ^- <.» 46 

Electiye studies and Teachers' classes, 32 

• 226 

Of these, one hundred and six are gentlemen, and one hun- 
dred and twenty are ladies. The course of study, as laid down 
in the catalogue, and as shown in the examinations, compare 
favorably with other institutions both east and west. A health- 
ful moral and religious influence pervades the College, such as 
can but commend the Institution to christian parents, as a 
place of religious as well as mental training for their sons and 
daughters. 

The examinations were conducted with fairness to the public; 
that is, in such a way as to indicate that the pupils had not 
been crammed for the occasion — ^had not been previously ad- 
vertised of the questions to be asked. Of course such an ex- 
amination, conducted on the principle of asking leadiag qties- 
tions, but of allowing the student to exhibit the results of his 
labor, would bring out what was defective both in teaching 
and study. 

Your Board must say, that the showings of the examination 
room were such, as to commend the work of the teachers, and 
the industry and capability of the students. 

But, we must here be permitted to call attention to the pe- 
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cnliar pronunoiation of the Latin and Greek laiignages which 
obtains in this Institution: not for the purpose of discussing 

» 

the subject in our report, only we would suggest that the edu' 
cators of our State settle the question, whether, " Keezer teas 
prinkep,^^ ot Cossar -wbb pnncq>8. 

The examination, in the main successful, was interrupted by 
the death of the president's only son, from wounds received on 
the battle-field. This heavy affliction falling upon the president 
in the midst of examination and commencement exercises^ 
somewhat interrupted the examinations in his department. 

It was a matter of interest to your Board, to know, that aU 
the professorships designated in the catalogue are filled. The 
bill of fare is all on tiie table. The advertisements are ex ve- 
ritate. 

The college has made a fair commencement also, in the way 
of providinif itself with a library and philosophical apparatus. 
The Geological Cabinet with its appertainances' is certainly 
very superior. Dr. Kost, Professor of Chemistry and Geology, 
has enriched the college cabinet with over ten thousand dollars 
worth of the most valuable Geological, Mineralogical and Cau- 
diological specimens. 

Though the youngest institution in the State, the college 
cabinet is not equalled by any other, and perhaps by none in 
the west. Upon the whole, your Board^ have to report that 
Adrian College is doing a good work in this part of our great 
and growing State. Its prospects for usefulness are increas- 
ing, and as it becomes known to the public, and its students 
begin to take their places in the different departments of active 
life, it will doubtless become a power in the land. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

S. E. WISHARD, 
Chairman Board of Visitors. 
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HISTOBIGAL SKETCH OF KALAMAZOO OOLLEQE. 

BT RBT. 8. HASKELL. 
[Prepared by Bequest of the Board of Trustees.] 

On the 23d of November, 1829, Rer. Thomas W. Merrill 
alighted from his Canadian racker in Ann Arbor, and com- 
menced a blassical school. A few months preyions he had come 
preaching in the wilderness, as an emigrant from Maine, and a 
fresh graduate from Wateryille College and Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The object of his coming, as he then wrote, was 
to promote the intellectual as well as moral adyancement of the 
people of the Territory of Michigan. 

He was not that light, but he came to bear witness of that 
light, which now shines in the blended radiance of Kalamazoo 
College and Kalamazoo Theological Seminary. In the spark 
which he struck, and the tent fire which he lighted in Ann 
Arbor on that day, thirty-four years ago, he saw, as he then 
said, the kindling hope that God would open the way for the 
enlargement of his effort, until it should become a literary and 
theological institution, under the influence of the Baptists of 
Michigan. 

This school, being the only one of the kind, as is supposed^ in 
the Territory, was patronized from Detroit and other early set* 
tlements, and enjoyed an interesting prosperity. 

From it the next season, July, 1830, Mr. Merrill issued, and 
traversed the Territory with a petition, of which he was the 
author, asking the Territorial Legislature to charter an institu- 
tion under the name of the Michigan and Huron Institute, and 
secure its control to the Baptist denomination, by prescribing 
that three-fifths of its trustees should be of that faith. The ob- 
ject of the petition was favorably considered in the Legislature, 
but, finally, meeting with objections from those opposed to its 
denominational features, the bill was laid over to the next 
session. 

The same season, concluding that the eastern shore of the 
Peninsula was to prove uncongenial to the growth of his cher- 

19 
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ished enterprise, he resolved to transplant it to the western 
shore. And, as Kalamazoo was a forest through which but the 
smoke of one log cabin rose, he sought the oldest settlement of 
Prairie Eondo, amongst whose first settlers, careless of school- 
ing or religion, he built a house for schools and meetings, and 
opened it for those uses as early as the winter of 1830-31. 

The question now was where to drive the stake for the per- 
manent Institution, and how to purchase lands for its use; for 
it was then in the design that it should incorporate the manual 
labor system. And another question was, how to re-appear 
before the Legislature and secure the act of incorporation. 

Fortunately the practical wisdom, the generous liberality, 
and the intelligent christian citizenship of Caleb Kldred, stood 
now waiting to ally themselves with the high aims and the un- 
conquerable tenacity of Thomas W. Merrill. Judge Eldred 
was then just dragging his surveyor's chain through the un- 
trodden grasses and the unbent bushes of our western prairies 
and openings; and encamping with enthusiastic admiration 
beneath our majestic forests, and beside our miniature lakes; 
aiid among the ivay-marks which he was setting up, some of 
the first were those which, in his own mind, designated the 
places where his children should be baptized, his neighbors 
have their house of prayer and praise, and his denomination 
their Hamilton of christian learning; for he had come from 
where the long shadow of the Hamilton of Hascall and of Ken- 
drick had swept over him. 

In the autumn of 1831, there are to be seen traces of these 
two pioneers coming together, and planning methods by which 
to raise money to purchase land for the occupancy of the con- 
templated Institution. And an appeal to the benevolent Bap- 
tists of the east was agreed upon. Accordingly, Mr. Merrill 
visited the meeting of the Michigan Association at Pontiac, in 
September of that year, and secured the recommendation of 
that body for him to visit the east on such an agency. A 
month later he was at the Baptist Convention of the State of 
New York, and received a hearty commendation of his object 
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there, signed by Elon Galusha, John Peck, C. M. Puller, Archi- 
bald McClay, Charles G. Somers, Jonathan Going, B. T. Welch, 
B. M. Hill, Philander D. Gillette and others. 

The result of this agency was the nest egg for all pecuniary • 
gifts that have been laid together, or shall yet be, in the Baptist 
educational work of Michigan. So far as appears, the first 
subscriptions paid in this work, except what Mr. Merrill paid 
in defraying his own expenses, were seven ten dollar ones from 
these seven remembered and ever to be remembered names: 
Johnathan Going, Nathan Caswell, James Wilson, John H. 
Harris, Byron & Green, William Colgate and E. Withington. 
This money went to purchase the property first bought for the 
Institute in Bronsgn, (now Kalamazoo.) "^ 

Returning from this agency in 1832, Mr. Merrill, Judge El- 
-dred and others renewed the petition to the Legislature for the 
incorporation of the Institution, under the name of the Michi* 
gan and Huron Institute, and without any provisions for denom- 
inational control: Suggesting, however, the names of the pe- 
titioners and others as Trustees. These names embraced ,the 
early ministers and active brethren of the Baptist denomina- 
tion then resident in the Territory. 

The Bill, introduced in answer to this petition, had to work 
its way through some objections, but receiving the helping hand 
of Judge Manning, in addition to the watchful efibrts of the ' 
petitioners, it passed. And after lodging some time in the hands 
of the Governor, he was helped over his scruples by a committee 
consisting of John Booth, P. P. Browning and T. W. Merrill, 
and finally approved April 22, 1833. 

As Mr. Merrill paused to take breath here, he wrote, "The 
Michigan and Huron Institute is the school upon which I have 
had my eye since I came into this Territory. The one for which 
I drew a petition, gave it circulation, and presented it to the 
Legislative Council two years ago. For which I have petitioned 
thrice. For which I took up a subscription in the City of New 
Yorki in May, 1832.'^ 

The third petition spoken of was one addressed to Congress, 
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asking modestly for the grant of one township of land. A pe- 
tition which, failing, perhaps imparted a hereditary impotency 
to its descendants begotten in its likeness in later years. 

The first President of the Board of Trustees was Caleb Eldred,. 
who for twenty-five years so worthily filled the office, and was 
relieyed of it only after his repeated and earnest solicitations. 

As the charter did not locate the Institute^ a tedious work 
awaited the Trustees in determining that important matter. 
There were long journeys over primitive roads to meetings in 
Clinton, Troy, Ann Arbor, Comstock, Whitmansville and else- 
where; often resulting in a failure of the necessary quorum, 
and sometimes issuing in nearly a dead lock of rival contest- 
ants for the prize. But at length, in the antumn of 1835, 
Providence gave the weary fledgling a nest in Kalamazoo, 
through the supscription of $2,500, by residents there, and the 
purchase of 115 acres of land in what is now the south part 
of the village; which property was afterward converted into 
the site and building accommodations now occupied on the^ 
west side of the village; wherad;brough favoring providences,, 
no complaint of ineligibility has ever arisen, or can ever arise,, 
to be among the embarrassments of the enterprise. Twenty 
years later the adjoining site for the Female Department was- 
secured through the liberal and timely supply of $1,500 by Mrs. 
H. £. Thompson. And the beautiful and commodious buHding 
which now graces it was entered and dedicated in the autumm 
of 1859. 

No effort was made to endow the Institution, or was any debt, 
suffered to accrue from its operation, during the first twenty 
years of its history. Its expense of instruction was not large, 
as its course of study was chiefly preparatory. Moreover, the- 
inferior condition of the^public schools, and their lack of all 
high school facilities, left the people quite ready to extend to a 
good select school a remunerative patronage. And much of 
the time other corporations assumed the current expenses of 
the Institute, as for a while the State University, supported it 
as one of its branches; and afterwards the Baptist Convention. 
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adopted it as the literary helpmate for its theological educa- 
tion. Yet the property of the Institute always remained dis- 
itinct, and its board of trustees allowed no intermission of their 
meetings and controlling care. 

The privileges of the Institute were alike free to both sexes 
from the first, except during, and for a little after, the time that 
the Baptist Oonvention paid the teachers. And indeed through- 
out this period, rooms were supplied free of rent, in which Mrs. 
Stone might keep up a school for females, which, though sep- 
arate in form, carried that part of the common life down to the 
point of confluence below, which point was the more perfect 
combining of the female department with the other in 1859. 

The last of the three decades of years has been the one of 
enlargement. Gotnmencing with the effort introduced by rec- 
ommendation of the Baptist Convention, in 1853| to raise 
$30,000 by the sale of scholarships or otherwise. In about 
two years $20,000 was secured, chiefly in scholarship not^s, 
through the laborious efforts of T. Z.E. Jones, S. W. Pattison, 
and S. Cornelius. 

In February, 1855, the charter was amended so as to confer 
full college powers, the name changed to Kalamazoo College, 
and the corps of instructors enlarged so as to meet the de- 
mands of the college course, which was required to be of as 
high grade as that of the State University. 

Other efforts in raising funds have been but of an inter, 
rupted character. Besulting, however, in securing some $10,000 
for the erection of Kalamazoo Hall, and furnishing it for the, 
Female Department. Of this Mr. Van Huson gave $1,000, and 
the rest was raised pretty exclusively in Kalamazoo. Consid- 
erable additions have also been made at different times to the 
notes for endowment, while there has at the same time been no 
little loss on these notes, from the many causes which have 
rendered them difficult or impossible of collection. 

To all these efforts for endowment none have responded with 
a liberality more generous and persevering, or a love more 
true, than Judge Eldred and his family. To their continuous 
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benefactions, and accommodating helps, it is largely owing 
that the institution has thus far oatlived its pecuniary 
struggles. ^ 

The present property of the College, in lands, buildings, ap 
paratus, and accredited paper, is estimated at $46,810, on which 
a debt has accrued, in the erection of buildings and in main- 
taining the extended course of instruction, amounting to $20,545. 

Thus has grown up, and thus stands the exterior structure 
of the College. Let us now return for a few moments to ac- 
quaint ourselves with its interior inhabitants. 

Here we are. first met by a goodly succession of Teachers 
and Professors, " of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep." I have neither time nor 
the means, nor is it required of me here, to do more than notice 
them. 

First, after the forerunning of Mr. Merrill, the Institution was 
started under Mr. Marsh as its teacher. His successor was 
Walter Clark. The next name is that of Nathaniel A. Balch, 
and ths next is David Alden. 

The fifth principal teacher was William Dutton, appointed in 
1840, the year of his graduation from Brown University, and 
continuing three years, soon after which he was arrested in his 
work by death. The Institution not only, but the community 
at Kalamazoo also, is a vase in which the fragrance of that 
flower still sensibly lingers. The Church and the Sunday School 
have a precious memory of him enshrined, and many families 
speak his name never without a blessing, while his pupils of 
the Institute have no path so worn by their student recollect 
tions, as the path to his lamented grave. 

To ProfjBssor J. A. B. Stone fell the lot of following Dutton. 
And the short course of the one is in contrast with the long 
course of the other. Dr. and Mrs. Stone commenced their 
labors as instructors in 1843. And they twain have been one 
flesh and one spirit in these labors, uninterruptedly until the 
present time. Their work has been multiform and multiplex. 
There is nothing which they have not touched, from the gravel 
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beneath all material foundation stones, to the finial of each 
pupil's edification in learning and character. Their means, the 
while, spreading as diffusely through the work as their labors 
have done. With the entrance of the Institution upon its full 
college career. Dr. Stone was appointed its President, and has 
so continued through these nearly nine years; Mrs. Stone 
throughout occupying the position of Principal of the Female 
Department. 

With them William L. Eaton was an early, long continued, 
and faithful coadjutor. Being present, not with us but with 
the Lord, we might praise his work, but need not. He lives 
yet freshly in our love, and in the characters that he helped 
to form, so numerous over Michigan and beyond it, and nojv 
risen to usefulness in the manhood and womanhood of their 
years. 

Of female assistants, there were others; and since the expan- 
sion of the course, the associate professors have been, as you* 
know, Eev. Samuel Graves, Professors Daniel Putnam, Edward 
Olney, M. A. Page, L. E. Holden, Rev. Edward Anderson, Prof. 
A. J. Curtiss, and a number of temporary gentlemen instructors, 
together with Mrs. Osborn and . Misses Fletcher, Finney, Shaw 
and others. 

Of the pupils that surround these instructors, through the 
history of some twenty-seven years, we cannot speak individu- 
ally. We would be glad to pass them in full review before 
your eyes. Armies have not many larger brigades than they 
would make; and though the gentler sex would be seen march- 
ing with the sterner, it would be a host not less worthy of your 
respect, should you contemplate the warfare for which they 
were marshaled. 

As christians, who desire to educate for Christ, and not for 

Belial, it would interest you to see among them from forty to 

fifty, bearing the insignia of the highest office in the Christian 

Church, and many others who have won good promotion in the 

christian service; noble christian men and honorable womeOi 

not a few. , 

20 

I. 
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KALAMAZOO G0LLE6B. 

BfiPOBT OF YIBIT0B8. 

Hon. JoHK M. Gbeoobt, 8upt. of Public In^rudum : 

The undersigned, appointed State Visitors to Kalamazoo 
College, for the year ending in June last, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The annual examinations were generally very good and left 
a favorable impression on the minds of the Visitors, of the be- 
neficent work accomplished by this Institution. We were 
especially pleased with the readiness and proficiency displayed 
in some of the more elementary studies. 

The examinations in Greek and Intellectual Philosophy were 
of marked excellence, showing at once the studious habits and 
varied reading and sound thought of the pupils. 

The interest of parents and friends was evinced in the num- 
bers who attended these exercises. 

The gentlemen of the visiting committee, who have been 
regular attendants at the exercises of commencement day, 
are firm in the opinion that those of the present year have 
not been surpassed in excellence and interest in any former 
year. 

The College has freely contributed of its choice ones to the 
country's need. The martyrs were touchingly commemorated 
in President Stone's Baccalaureate. 

This Institution is a nursery of pure patriotism, as well as 
of sound learning. The past year has been noted for no unu- 
sual sickness in the College. Its discipline and general man- 
4igement have only added to the reputation of its well-tried 

faculty. 

In conclusion, the Visitors would express their general and 

great satisfaction at what they saw and heard, their thanks for 

the kind civilities of the officers, and their best wishes for the 

continued prosperity of Kalamazoo College. 

P. W. CURTENIUS, 

H. BOOTH, 

S. B. PLAGG. 
Kalamazoo, August 10, 1863. 
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MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

i 

REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction: 

The Board of Visitors for Michigan Female College for the 
collegiate year 3 862-63, would respectfully beg leave to report: 
No important changes have occurred since the report of 
Board of Visitors for the previous year. The closing examina- 
tions and commencement exercises which we attended, were 
conducted in a manner interesting to those present and credit- 
able to the institution. The examinations were held upon the 
studies of the entire year, and showed a thorough original 
mastery of the subjects persued and also a well-trained mem- 
ory. In the linguistic studies there was noticeable a facility 
and chasteness of expression, as in the happy rendering into 
English of the difficult idioms of the Greek and Latin authors. 
Indeed it is not true that the female mind is especially fitted 
for the acquirement of languages ? And in the more obstruse 
studies of mental and moral science, while the text book had 
.been employed and well perused, it was evident that more had 
been required than to put a blind faith in the dicta of others, 
and that the young ladies had been taught to think for them- 
selves, the great object of pursuit in these and similar branches 
of learning. Without specifying, we would say that like 
praise might be given to the other studies pursued during the 
year. ' 

Michigan Female College being an institution for young 
ladies only, its wise founders and faithful laborers, have not 
forgotten that it is the female mind which has been given them 
to develop; and while the more masculine qualities receive 
their full share of attention, those more especially feminine, 
and so essential to the perfection of woman, the ethical and 
esthetical, are not neglected. These are cultivated not only by 
lessons learned and theories maintained, but by inculcating db 
respect for the Bible and Divine things, the practice of the 
Christian graces, personal piety, good manners, and the devel- 
opment of taste in music, painting and the like. To educate 
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woman for life, whatever may be its conditionB. with the alpha- 
bet of many knowledges which, for her own happiness and the 
good of others, she may read afterwards, especially to develop 
character which makes the woman as it does the man, such is 
the aim of this institution. 

But while gratified with its success thus far, the Board can- 
not but feel a degree of sadness to think what its self-denying 
founders, with adequate means, might have accomplished. Were 
there on its ample grounds a building such as is contemplated 
in the plan begun, with the adornments of architecture, land- 
scape-gardening, &c.; were the library, so well begun, in- 
creased to due proportions, by means of which could be taught 
and begun, a course of reading to be pursued for a lifetime; 
were there fully adequate means for the study of Geology, Na- 
tural History and Astronomy; were there [even a laboratory 
for the practical study of Chemistry by those who, in their own 
household laboratories, are to compound substances which will 
be healthful aliment or slow, or even quick, poison; were there 
in short, all the facilities for the correct education of young 
women which are found in our State University for that of 
young men, with still more in the department of the Fine Arts, 
what a blessing would be bestowed on the women of the State 
and through them on all I 

The subject of establishing some Institution by the State for 
the education of its women, and the claims which this one may 
have to be adopted as such, also, if the General Government 
may, in pursuance of an act passed by the last Legislature, be 
induced to donate lands for the education of women, as it has 
done for that of men, all these have doubtless their proper share 
in your thoughts. 

Michigan Female College being the protege of no religious 
denomination, whije it is in sympathy with all of them, not 
being local in its character but for the State and Nation, we 
would especially commend it to your confidence and care. 

A. K. SPENCB, 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors. ' 
Ann Arbor, Oct. 3d, 1863. 
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OLIVET COLLEGE. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, SupL of Public Instruction: 

The Board of Trustees of Olivet College, in this their annual 
report for 1863, are happy to be able to represent the condition 
of the College more prosperous than at any period of its past 
history. 

Notwithstanding the drain which the war has made upon our 
young men, the number of students in the several departments* 
was never so large as during the past year. 

We feel moved to express thus publicly our gratitude to the- 
friends and patrons of the College, that they have so kindly re- 
membered us at a time when we should naturally look for a 
diminution of students, and have not only made good any im-^ 
agined deficiency that might occur, but have largely increased 
the numbers in attendance over any previous year. 

In former reports we have given the early history of this 
College, and the design of its founders. We now simply repeat 
that no hope of pecuniary gain moved them to undertake the 
work. Motives of benevolence suggested the enterprise, and 
prompted every effort. There have been many obstacles to 
surmount, requiring time and patience, and although we have 
not made so rapid progress as we could have hoped, yet we do 
not ft el that the enterprise has by any means proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Three young ladies graduated from the Ladies' Department 
the last year, and another class of three are to graduate the 
present year. Classes from this department will graduate 
regularly every year hereafter. We have now a Freshman 
class of six members in the College proper, and another which 
will enter at the commencement of next year. The summary of 
students in the several departments, is as follows: 
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College Department, • 6 

Scientific Department, 11 

Preparatory Classical Course, 43 

Preparatory EDglish Coarse, 79 

« 

Total number of gentlemen, 139 

Ladies' Course, 20 

Ladies' Preparatory, .... * 92 

Elective Studies, 4 

\ 

Total number of ladies, 116 

Total, 255 

The resources of the College, as reported last year, were 
•estimated to be in value from $85,OjOO to $40,000, including 
buildings, lands, apparatus, library, &c. To this may be added 
the valuable acquisition madp to our library the last year. At 
the close of the exercises at our last annual commencement, a 
donation of five hundred dollars was given by those present, in 
the name of the graduating class, to increase the College 
library. A choice selection of books has been purchased, and 
they are now in use in the library. V , 

It has ever been the settled policy of the Board of Trustees 
never to suffer a debt against the College to accrue. Thus far, 
there has been no departure from this policy, and we are able 
to report the condition of the College as unembarrassed by a 
<lebt of any kind. 

In our last report we spoke of a plan devised for securing 
an endowment by the sale of scholarships, but the execution of 
the plan was deferred on account of national troubles. 

During the past year an effort has been made to test the 
feasibility of attempting, at this time, to secure an endowment 
in accordance with the plan proposed. Several thousand dol- 
lars have been obtained, and we are encouraged to believe that 
we shall yet be able to secure the amount we deem necessary 
for a permanent endowment. » 
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During the past year the faculty has been increased by the- 
appointment of Mr. A. B. Brown, from the Academy of Music, 
Boston, Mass., as Professor of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Special attention will hereafter be given to this department of 
education. We feel especially gratified that we are able now 
to furnish so good facilties for securing a thorough musical' 
training. A large proportion of our students are availing 
themselves of these advantages. 

Olivet is now readily accessible from Marshall and Charlotte. 
A stage coach leaves the latter place for Olivet every mornings 
and returning, leaves the former after the arrival of midday 
trains from Chicago and Detroit. 

CALEKDAB, 

Sept. 24, 1863, fall term, of thirteen weeks, begins Thurs- 
day morning. December 23, 1863, fall term ends, Wednesday 
night. Recess for holidays. 

January 4th, 1864, winter term of twelve weeks, begins^ 
Monday morning. 

March 23, 1864, winter term ends Wednesday night. Recess 
one week. 

March 31, 1864, spring term of twelve weeks, begins Thurs- 
day morning. 

June 20-22, annual examinations, Monday to Wednesday. 

June 23, 1864, commencement on Thursday. Vacation thir- 
teen weeks. 

Sept. 22, 1864, fall term, of thirteen weeks, begins, Thursday 
morning. 

0. HOSFORD, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees, 

REPORT OP VISITORS. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, SupL of FuUic Instruction: 
The undersigned beg leave to report that they have per. 
formed the duty assigned to them as Vistors of Olivet College. 
All the committee were present at the annual examinations- 
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of the college for the year 1863, and witnessed nearly every 
exercise of that occasion as well as the commencement ex- 
ercises. 

From what was witnessed the committee are of the opinion 
that the college is an institution well adapted for educating 
the youth of both sexes. Its comparatively retired situation 
contributes to keep the students from temptation. The high 
moral and religious character of the people of Olivet, as well 
as the training and habit of the Faculty of the college conduce 
to piety and virtue; while the facilities for intellectual culture 
are excellent. The professors are able men, earnest and devoted 
in their efforts for the welfare of the college and the advance- 
ment of the student. Nothing to condemn was discovered in the 
discipline of the college or in the mode of instruction, but on 
the contrary much to commend. Every exeroise was opened 
by some appropriate religious exercise, either singing, scrip- 
ture reading or prayer. And the committee are informed that 
the same course is pursued in all of the daily recitations and 
exercises of the student, and this in addition to the usual 
chapel exercises. In this manner those ideas which contribute 
most strongly to virtue, are kept constantly before the mind, 
and interwoven as it were, with the intellectual growth of the 
student. Nothing sectarian was perceived in these exercises. 

The examinations, especially of the more advanced classes, 
evinced great thoroughness and proficiency. The Faculy seem 
to have rightly decided that it is of more importance to be per- 
fect in the studies pursued than to run imperfectly over a larger 
number of books. A habit of thoroughness in study, and a 
proper discipline of mind which shall enlarge its capacity to 
acquire and employ knowledge, seem of the utmost consequence 
to the young man or woman; and due attention is given by the 
college to these considerations. Of course it could not be said 
that every student was thorough in his studies, yet the mode 
of instruction was well calculated, in the judgment of your 
committee, to make good scholars, and the examinations showed 
that this had been in a high degree realized. 
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On the whole your committee deem the college very, ably 
conducted and well deserving of the confidence of the public. 

WM. HOaARTH, 
E. TAYLOR, 
0. M. BARNES, 
i: November 2T, 1863: 



DISCO ACADEMY. 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. John M. Gregory, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

No material change in thB condition or affairs of the Disco 
Academy, has taken place since our last annual report. The 
location of the building is in the centre of the village of Disco, 
on a delightful and elevated plain, unsurpassed perhaps in any 
portion of the State. This Institution has suffered somewhat 
in common with other Institutions of the kind, in consequence 
of the war of the late Rebellion, and depends principally for 
its present support, on the school district of its location, and 
the surrounding community. 

The names of the Trustees, are as follows: John Keeler, 
Chauncey Church, Alonzo M. 'Eeeler, Edward Petit, Calvin 
Peirce, Ira S. Pearsall, Jeremiah Curtis, Philander Ewell, and 
Robert R. Harper. 

Names of Officers: John Keeler, Treasurer; Robert H. Har- 
per, Clerk; Teacher, Alonzo M. Keeler; Principal— Chauncey 
Church, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

The amount of its property consists of one acre of Land 
(donated) and the school building and out buildings thereon, 
valued at fifteen hundred dollars. 

The amount of stock subscribed is five thousand dollars, and 
the amount actually paid in, is one thousand dollars. 

A teacher's class in general, has been open for the special 
benefit of school teachers, in which they could enter, review 
their studies, and be thoroughly drilled in the branches required 
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to be taught in Primary Schools. The same is continued, but 
in a more limited degree. 

The whole number of students, in attendance, was 83. 

The school was taught by Mr. Isaac Monford, Principal pro 
em., and Miss Millicent Conner. The former taught during the 
winter term, and. the latter during the summer term. 

The method of teaching is intended to be of a normal char- 
acter. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

OHAUNOEY CHURCH, 
Chairman of the Board of Trusses. 

Disoo, Dec. 1st, A. D. 1868. 



DICKINSON INSTITUTE. 

RBPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. J. M. Grkgory, Supt. of PvJblio In^ruction: 

SiR->I would respectfully submit the following report of 
Dickinson Institute. 

This school was commenced in the village of Bomeo, in 1836, 
under the name of Romeo Academy, with Mr. Oman Archer 
teacher, who continued in charge of it about three years. 
After he left, it was suspended for a short time, and then re- 
vived under the direction of Prof. A. S. Welch, who remained 
about one year. In 1841 Prof. Rufus Nutting took the manage- 
ment of this school, and continued tiU 1847. During this time, 
it was made a branch of the State University, and was a highly 
prosperous school. In 184t Mr. Charles H. Palmer took charge 
of it, and remained till 1852. Mr. Isaac Stone succeeded him, 
and continued about three years. While he was Principal a 
new school-building was erected, 60 by 40 feet, and the school 
received the corporate name of Dickinson Institute. He was 
followed by Mr. Daniel Briggs, who left in 1858. During this 
time, the school building was enlarged and refitted. After Mr. 
Briggs left, Mr. Geo. W. Perry had charge for a few months. 
In September of 1859, Rev. D. J. Poor took charge of this 
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school, and has continned in it since, with a permanent corps 
of assistant teachers. The school-bnilding now occupied is 80 
feet by 40 feet, two stories, haying accomodations for some 
three hundred scholars. The grounds, comprising three acres, 
are sufj^lied with a variety of gymnastic apparatus. The whole 
amount invested in land, building, apparatus, &c., cost about 
$12,000. 

The school is divided into two departments, each of which 
has a responsible head, with assistant teachers. A progressive 
course of instruction has been adopted, taking scholars from 
the first elements, through all the studies requisite for a finished 
Imsiness education, or a preparation to enter any college in 
the country. 

It is the constant aim of the teachers to lead their pupils to 
be thorough in whatever they study; to count progress not by 
pages, but by the knowledge and discipline acquired. It is a 
special pleasure to be able to state, that this course meets the 
general approbation of this community, and that our patrons 
make no attempts to throw obstacles in the way of any im- 
provement which we introduce. 

Special lessons in vocal music are given to all our younger 
pupils, and regular gymnastic drills bave been introduced, 
which promise much for the health of the scholars. 

While it is our aim to keep up with all the improvements of 
the day, and to use the best text books in our classes, we do 
not deem it expedient to make frequent changes in our text 
books. The evils incident upon such changes are not counter- 
balanced by some slight verbal alterations in a few pages of 
a text book. 

The school is now enjoying a good reputation throughout thi^ 
part of the State, and although our country's call to arms has 
been answered by quite a number of volunteers from our mem- 
bers, yet the number attending the past year has been greater 
than at any time for several years. One hundred and eighty* 
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fiye entered; the aye^age through the year was about one Jmn- 
dred and fifty. 

Yonrsy &c., 

DANIEL J. POOR. 
Bome^i Aug. 2Uh, 18^3. 



EAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 

REFOBT OF THE TRUSTEES. 

HoK. J. M. Oregobt, Supt, Public Instruction: 

In accordano with the school laws of the State of Michigan, 
the Trustees having charge of the Raisin Valley Seminary 
make this, their first annual report: 

PROPERTY or THE INSTITUTION. 

The last estimate of the pro|^erty (though it has been some- 
what increased since) was five thousand (5,000) dollars; two 
thousand (2,000) dollars in bond and mortgage, and the re- 
mainder in real estate. 

OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Superiniendents^^'Euooh. Strang and Sarah J. Strang. 

Frindpal — ^Daniel S^tterthwaite, A. M. 

Assistant — ^Mary G. Harkness and Rachel H. Shaw. 

STUDENTS. 

Fall and winter term, general average sixty. 
Spring term, general attendance not as many. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Characteristic ;-^thoroughness. Written examination at the 
dose of each term, and also every four weeks during the term. 
It is the design of the Trustees to establish a regular course of 
studies as soon as practicable, which will doubtless be by an* 
other year. 

KAM^S OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Calvin Crane, Benjamin L. Crane, Jacob Baker, Moses Bow- 
erman, Daniel Haviland, Thomas Mosher, Richard Harkness, 
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Secretary of Board, address Adrian; Asa U. Satton, Joshua 
Taylor, Treasurer of Board, address Tecumseh; Richard WilL 
iams, William Satterthwaite, address Ypsilanti; William Beal, 
John T. Gomstock, address Rollin. 

RICHARD HARKNESS, 

Secretary of Boards 
Adri&n, 11th month 25th, 1863. 



STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

Hon. J. M. Qregort, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

Sir: — In conformity with the law requiring an annual report 
from the State Reform School to the office of Public Instruc- 
tion, I herewith transmit reports from the Board of Control and 
the Superintendent of the Reform School, containing full statifl* 
tics of the condition of the school duribg the past year. 

THEODORE FOSTER, 
Clerk of Board of Control of State Reform School. 
Lansing, Dec. 1, 1863. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF THE MICHIGAN STATE REFORM 

SCHOOL. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — In compliance with the provisions of law, the under- 
signed. Members of the Board of Control of the State Reform 
School, respectfully submit their annual report. 

The statements of the several officers of the Institution, here- 
with annexed, will give a view in detail of the results of the 
past year. 

The report of the Superintendent shows that the number of 
inmates received into the Institution during the year was 71, 
while the number disposed of in various ways was 68, leaving in 
the School, Nov. 18, 1863, 189 boys, which is three more than 
the number reported a year since. 

During the year, the Board have allowed 46 inmates to leave 
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the Institntion for periods varjiDg from one to three yearSi on 
'* Tickets of Leaye/' conditioned that the inmate shall Hto a. 
correct moral life, violate no National, State or Municipal law, 
and report himself to the Institntion every three, four or six 
months, by letter, stating his residence, employment, and con. 
dition; and at the ezpiratidn of his period of leave, he will 
be discharged absolately, or his term of absence extended. 
On failing to comply with any one of these conditions, he is- 
liable to be remanded to the Reform School, and kept until h& 
shall become of age, or'be discharged for subsequent good con- 
duct. Of the number holding these tickets of leave, 30 have- 
been allowed to enlist in the army, with the consent of their 
parents; but ip. these cases, the rule as to correspondence has 
been omitted, as the soldier is often so situated that he cannot- 
write. 

This plan of granting leave of absence, on trial, has so far 
worked well. It lessens the tendency to rapid accumulation 
of numbers in the school; it diminishes the aggregate expenses, 
for board, clothing, and other items; it induces a watchful 
care of parents and friends over the young probationer; and 
imposes on him a wholesome self-restraint, which may save- 
him from yielding to the numerous temptations to eril. 

By the physician's report, it will be seen that the number of 
deaths in the institution during the year has been six; of which 
five were by an uncommon and epidemic disease, with much 
violence and malignity. With this exception, the general healtb 
of the school has been as good as usual. 

Several changes In the officers of the school have occurred 
since the last annual report. Rev. C. S. Armstrong has taken 
the place of Prof. L. R. Fisk as Chaplain; Rev. H. A Barker 
the place of Rev. Charles Johnson as Principal Teacher; and 
G. W. Barney, the place of A. W. Carr as Assistant Teacher.. 

The question of suitable, constant and remuneratory employ- 
ment has been a difficult one since the opening of the school. 
The first boards of control followed the system usual in such 
institutions of hiring the labor of the boys to contractors; 
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i)at in every case thus far, the coniraotors have been nnable to 
^carryout their agreements, and thus the inmates have been 
several times thrown upon the institution for employment. To 
avoid these disastrous changes, the present board have determin- 
<ed not to contract the labor of any boys, but to find employment 
for all, on the account of the State, at such branches of busi- 
ness as might seem best .adapted to their condition, and yield 
the best ultimate compensation. In pursuance of this plan, a 
oontiderable amount of work has been done on the f^^rm, while 
inside of the yard, the tailors' shop, and the boot and slioe shop 
and a shop for seatiog chairs, have been continued, and a sash 
«nd joiners' shop commenced, also the braiding of straw and 
palm hats has been begun, and as the work is light and simple, 
and no outlay is required for machinery, it is believed that a 
large number of boys can be employed to advantage therein. 
The plan of dispensing with contractors brings all the boys 
more directly under the control of the officers, prevents their 
eontact with immoral and unprincipled workmen in the shops. 
Avoids disputes between contractors and officers on matters of 
discipline, removes many obstacles to the work of reformation 
4ind, in the end, in a pecuniary point of view, it is believed 
will be more advantageovLS to the State. 

In July last, information was received that Frederick Yon 
Helmerick, of Oceana county, deceased, had devised all his 
property to the State Reform School. It appeared, by inquiry, 
that the testator was a H^russian by birth, of good family, was 
educated for the military service, and was a Captain in the 
Prussian army. Bat having failed to carry out the orders of his 
superiors, by permitting certain prisoners, condemned for poli- 
tical ofifences, whom he was ordered to execute, to escape to 
America, he became a refagee with them, and settled in the 
county of Oceana, in this State. Here be obtained his liveli- 
hood by his daily labor. Upon the death of the late King of 
Prussia, his successor sent to Mr. Yon Helmerick an uncondi- 
tional pardon for his political offences, but he refused to return. 
After the breaking out of the rebellion, he enlisted in the Sixth 
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Michigan Oayalry, and was killed in Virginia, in a ekinnish 
with the enemy. He Vas an honorable and liberal minded 
gentleman, and having a deep interest in the canae of ednoa- 
tiion, he left, by will, what property he had acquired while a 
Tefogee, to the Reform School. It is not known that he has any 
relatiyes in this oonntry, except one brother, who is said to be 
an o£Bcer of high rank in the Eleventh Army Corps of the United 
States* 

The amount of property devised to the Reform School will 
not exceed four hundred dollars. The present Board of Control 
propose to invest whatever amount may be realized, and apply 
the interest annually in the purchase of suitable rewards for 
g^ood conduct and scholarship in the School. Should this plan, 
be continued by their successors, the benevolent intentions of 
the testator will be carried out; and, though, in one sens^, he 
be dead, yet, in another, it may long be said of him that ** he 
still lives." 

GEORGE W. LEE, 
JAMES L MEAD, 
THEODORE FOSTER. 
Lansing, November 18, 1863. 

SUFEBINTENDENTS' REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of tJie Michigan Stale Reform 
School: 

Gentlemen: — ^The Superintendent respectfully reports: 

That the whole number of children received into the institu- 
tion since its opening, September, 2, 1856, is 405. 

That the number in the school at the date of the last report 
was 183. To this number there has been added during the 
year ending Nov. 16, 1863, 11 boys, making 254 boys who have 
been in the house this year. 

There have been 68 boys disposed of in various ways during 
the year (three of whom are with us again) leaving in the 
school lit the date of this report 189 boys. 

Wayne county has furnished of the seventy-one boys re- 
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«eiyed, 25; Jackson ootinty 6; Kalamazoo county 6; Lenawee 
county 4; Berrien county 4 ; Monroe county 3; Eaton county 2; . 
Kent county 2; St. Glair county 2; Oakland county 2; Calhoun 
county 2; Liringston, Shiawassee, Hillsdale, Washtenaw, Ot- 
tawa, Lapeer, Ionia, Branch, Clinton, Marquette, Qehesee, San- 
ilac and Ingham counties one each. 

Forty-seven were committed by Justices of the Peace, twelve 
- by Police Justices, eight by Recorders, four by-KJircuit Judges. 

Sixty were committed for petit larceny, four for assault and 
battery, four for malicious trespass, two for burglary, and one 
for riot. 

Michigan is the birth place of 33; New York State, of 16; 
Ireland, of 6; Canada, of 4; Ohio^ of 2; Vermont, of 2; Ger- 
many, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky and England, one each, and unknown two. ^ 

The parents of 30 are Americans; of 17, are Irish; of 11, are 
German; of 7, are French; of 5, are English; of 1, African. 

The ages of those received this year are as follows: One wag 

eight years of age, three were nine, four were ten, six were 

, eleven, eighteen were twelve, fourteen were thirteen, thirteen 

were fourteen, ten were fifteen and two were sixteen; the 

average being about twelve and two thirds years. , 

The oldest boy in the school is a little more than twenty 
years old; the youngest eight. 

Ae average age of all in the school at this date, is thirteen 
and one half years. 

The following is the domestic condition of the boys previous 
to their commitment according to their own statement: 

Twenty have no fathers, twelve no mothers, thirteen are or- 
phans, twenty-one have relations who have been convicted of 
crime, twenty-five have drank intoxicating drinks, seventeen 
have been drunk, fifty-three have been in jail from one to twelve 
* times,, and all except eleven have been guilty of theft Many 
have been pilferers nearly all their lives. Falsifying has b^ 
come even so early in life, a fearfully strong habit with a large 
majority of our boys; ^they have practiced subterfuge to hide 
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their other vices and Crimea. What a hUtory to study is the 
record of these unfortunate boys. How painfully interesting 
to hear of the many causes which have conspired against them 
to their ruin. Most of these causes exist at home, and not the 
least of them is that disrupting element introduced into the 
family to take the place of a loving mother. 

The largest number of boys in the school at any one time 
this year, was 203. The average during the year, has been 
about 187, 

Of the sixty-eight boys disposed of this year, thirty have 
entered the service of the United States, fifteen of whom eur 
listed with Lieut. A.. W. Oarr, their former teacher in the School* 
Twenty-six have been sent to parents and friends, two of whom 
were pardoned by the Governor. Three have been permitted 
to hire with farmers. Two of these are now in the army. One 
has been placed with a clergyman, one with a dentist, one has 
escaped, and six have died. Three of the boys reported as 
disposed of, are with us again. One was returned on account 
of his inability to serve as a soldier in the army; one because 
he was a Reform School boy, and not above suspicion; the third 
came back of his own accord, because he could find no place 
so pleasant to him as the Reform School. The average time in 
the School of those discharged, has been about two years and 
one-third. 

We have experienced the same difficulty in finding steady 
employment for all of our boys this year as in several years past. 
Our hopes of permanent employment in the shops have not 
been realized. Mr. La Rue discontinued his contract in the 
month of March laajt, and the boys (twenty-eight in number) 
who were employed by him in the manufacture of chairs were 
again without labor. 

The decision of the board not to contract the labor of any 
more boys per diem, but to furnish them with whatever work . 
could be found tjjiat would be suitable for unskilled hands, 
caused us to look about and see what there was that a large 
^amily of stout, healthy boys like ours might find to do that 
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would^ ia these times of doable prices, help buy them bread 
and at the same time assist in building up an industrious 
manhood. 

A division of the School was made in the early part of this 
fiscal year; forty-two of the smallest boys in the School were 
placed under the care of a female teacher, who has instructed 
them four hours^ each day in literature, and three hours in the 
art of plaiting straw. 

This labor has been of little profit pecuniarily, except in the 
preservation of clothing. Morally it has been of great benefit 
to the School. Had our farm been lar^e enough, so we could 
have employed these little fellows in agriculture, the same 
great end might have been attained, and a greater pecuniary 
profit realized by their industry. An average of twenty boys 
have been employed a part of the time in the shops, formerly 
occupied by Mr. La Rue, in the manufacture of sash, cane and 
flag seats, washing ma^hinss, &c. They have made 6,899 lights 
sash, caned and matted 1,390 seats, and made 40 washing- 
machines.. In addition to this labor in the shop, Ihey have 
erected a barn on our premises for stock, 40 feet long by 20 
wide; built fifty- two rods of good substantial board fence, and 
have made many other permanent improvements and repairs, in 
and about the building, which may not be counted as so much 
money earned, yet it will be understood that it is so much 
saved to the State. • 

We have found these shops a very convenient and economi* 
cal place in which to repair our axes, saws, hoes, shovels, 
spades, &c., which, in the hands of boys, are so frequently out 
of order. 

Some of the older boys have been employed on the farm and 
in the garden — a farm of twelve acres, and a garden of four. 
In farming, we were sufierers in common with many of our 
neighbors, the early frost stepping in between us and a glori- 
ous harvest. Our potatoe crop, on which we had made much 
reliance, was almost a failure. From six acres we dug only 
258| bushels of potatoes, where, in any ordinary season, we 
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might have expected at least 1,200 bushels. The garden, which 
is our highest and best land oaltivated, yielded a good retnm 
for the labor performed in it, as will be seen by the following^ 
amount of prodace taken from it: Sweet corn, 100 bushels of 
ears; cow corn, 48 bushels of ears; peas and beans, (green) 14 
bushels; onions, 100 bushels, from \ acre; beets, 28 bushels^ 
carrots, 175 bushels; summer squash, 104 dozen; cucumbers, 
115 dozen; cucumbers for pf .^les, 3| dozen; rutta bagas, 6& 
bushels; tomatoes, 6 busbeis; lettuce, 15 bushels; cabbages, 
800 heads; parsnips, 10 bushels; shell beans, 3 bushels; straw- 
berries, 136 quarts; pie plant and asparagus in abundance. 
Our young orchard bore a very fine specimen of fruit this 
season, both apple and peach. A few years hence there will 
be fruit in abundance for the whole school. 
i^ From the five acres of timber, purchased of Mr. Cline, the 
boys have cut one hundred and seventy-five cords of wood and 
sixty-three saw logs, from which we cut for fencing, 15,760 feet 
of fence boards and posts. We planted an acre of ground to 
broom corn, designing to make our own brooms the coming 
winter, but like most of our other corn, it was destroyed by 
the early frost. 

The boys have cut from the front yard about five tons of good 
timothy grass. While these farm boys were engaged in tilling 
the soil, preparing fuel for the house and gathering materials 
together for the barn and fencing, other boys have been enu 
ployed making and mending the clothing, the boots and shoes, < 
washing and ironing, cooking and cleaning. Each in his ap- 
pointed place laboring for the good of each. 

The school department on which we rely so much for the ele- 
vation and ultimate salvation o( this class of youth, is doing 
much under the management of the present corps of teachers 
to dispel the dark cloud of ignorance in which these boys have 
been suffered to remain so long. Many interruptions have oc- 
curred to impede the progress of those in school, and so long 
as the work of the house and the chores of the bam are 
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dependent npbn the labor of the boys this evil mast necessarily 
continue. 

Besides these interruptions there has been a complete change 
of teachers. Mr. A. W. Oarr, onr assistant teacher, resigned his 
position in the school on the first of September, to commence^ 
the stndy of law. About six weeks since our principal teacher; 
Bev. Charles Johnson severed the pleasing relations which he 
had sustained in the school for more than three years, and left us^ 
to take pastoral charge of the Baptist Church at the city of Flint.. 
Their places have been filled by Rev. H. A. Barker, and Mr. GK 
M. Barney, gentleman whom we, from our limited acquaint- 
ance, believe to be filled with an earnest desi/e to labor with 
their hearts, heads and hands for the greatest good intellec- 
tually and morally, of all the boys. 

Our Sabbath exercises continue the same as last year. The 
morning is devoted to reading and singing. Public services in 
the Chapel at half past two o'clock P. M. Our much loved 
Chaplain, Prof. L. R. Fisk, who had been with us a long time, 
and for whom the boys had formed a warm attachment, was 
appointed by the M. E. Conference, pastor of the M. E. Church 
in the city of Jackson. To accept of this appointment, he 
closed his labors of love at the school. This place has been 
temporarily filled by the Rev. C. S. Armstrong, Pastor of the 
first Presbyterian Church of Lansing. 

Last January, one of the boys, (James Either), made his 
* escape from the school. He is still at large. Three or four 
other boys have made an attempt to do likewise; with these 
few exceptions, our boys have had the appearance of perfect 
contentment. They have enjoyed the largest liberty possible 
to any well regulated school; their visits to the city have been 
frequent. They have been permitted to frequent the river for 
skating and bathing unattended, in companies numbering from 
five to forty. 

They have been about on the farm at work like so many 
farmers boys, driving cattle, holding the plow, and using with 
pleasure and profit the different implements of husbandry. In 
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faot| W6 have been oansidered rather reckleas, in the freedom 
given, bnt thus far oar experience teaches ns, that to reform a 
.^oy, or man$ he mnst be tanght self-reliance, and self-control )ii 
^-and to teach these, a free exercise of manhood must be allowed. 

Allow me, before closing this report to urge upon the Board 
the necessity. of immediately making some arrangement, by 
which a sufficient supply of water may be furnished to the 
school. 

The wells, cisterns and spring, which have hitherto yielded 
an abundant supply, have on account of the light fall of rain 
this season, failed to supply our daily wants. We are at this 
'date fearfully destitute of water.. Should our buildings by ao- 
cident or from any other cause take fire, we could only stand 
by and see them burn to the ground. We have one hundred 
fire pails, but not enough water to fill them. 

As there, is no longer any doubt as to the possibility of an 
Artesian well in this city, we sincerely hope that the Board 
may think advisable to sink one this winter. 

To the board I would express my grateful acknowledgementa 
for their kindness to me and mine, and for their frequent and 
friendly counsel in the management of the affairs of the schooL 

It is gratifying to know the harmony and fidelity which has 
so characterized the officers and employees associated with me 
in this work, and I would here express my thanks to them for 
tthe valuable assistance rendered. 

With the hope that we may continue to merit the approba- 
tion of the board and the many friends of the school, and above 
all that our labors may be owned and blessed of Ood, this re- 
port is respectfully submitted, 

0. B. EOBINSON, 

Superintendeni. 
Lansing, November 18, 1863^ 
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166 60 

4,887 00 

4,808 00 

6,338 00 

361 60 

2,620 00 



6,861 00 

8.000 00 

846 00 

4466 60 

06 60 

219 60 

279 00 

86 00 



146 00 
4,085 60 

787 60 

646 00 

478 00 
6,402 00 

128 50 

608 
2,281 
2,864 60 
1,480 60 
3,884 60 
4.088 
8,737 60 

978 00 
2 066 60 
6 864 6 
18,779 00 



60 
60 



$180,078 60 



$ 8,017 88 

68 60 

10 60 

2,686 89 

431 60 

4.360 26 

8,730 60 

4,932 85 

3,832 84 

47 50 

268 51 

2,866 00 

2,912 90 

50 

4,082 04 

251 83 

032 07 

4,704 76 

867 54 

332 00 

8,152 06 

3,218 66 

6 00 

160 61 

4,404 98 

4,328 20 

6,226 97 

175 65 

2,675 67 

203 60 

6,860 10 

2,099 71 

347 50 

4,103 75 

84 00 

210 60 

253 62 

73 40 



I . a a • rf^ . . 

10% 16 

4,0^2 72 

855 70 

622 67 

460 68 

6,810 68 

126 50 

441 00 

2,289 24 

2 843 41 

1,408 82 

3,810 89 

4,900 10 

3,718 09 

070 60 

3,003 08 

6,895 74 

12,869 98 



$180,18184 



$1,015 60 
46 00 



1,207 04 



1,044 62 
1,447 05 
1,058 44 
1,124 08 
62 00 



766 66 

1,201 25 

86 81 

040 20 

146 60 

378 20 

1,880 04 



201 03 

924 61 

1,788 20 

18 00 

38 24 

1,535 62 

1,603 64 

2,156 68 



760 00 

130 07 
1,8'Hl 04 
1,902 71 

181 78 
1,365 11 

117 60 



76 46 

63 66 

7 60 

755 68 

432 26 

124 06 

168 16 

2,474 67 

67 13 

"046*68 
830 80 
266 63 
701 66 
864 86 

1,639 70 
412 01 

1,866 88 
067 76 

1,622 60 



$41,200 64 



$n8r 



80 84 



817 01 
474 80 
684 86 
616 86 
38 00 



42 71 

806 46 

418 

449 81 

86 

35 68 

234 06 



82 36 
367 79 

■"460 
356 36 
414 72 
903 46 



183 02 

00 

836 87 

100 16 

60O 



16 3$ 



487 78 
.18 86 
*10 78 

26 19 

611 87 

14 0(> 

ooa 

118 30 
46 8$ 

""iii'ti 

161 1$ 
623 62 
161 Sd 
446 Ot 

3,030 IS 
24137 
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OOUNTDSS. 



IS 



I 



4) 

44 



I 



3 



! 

I 



s 



< 

►« 



I 

3 



$16,887 60 
608 01 
806 4o 

12.747 88 
4,070 81 

34,400 04 
2i 618 8T 
86,206 61 
20,600 21 
672 68 
1,886 63 
12,366 28 
14,266 06 

68 or 

22.068 48 
2,884 46 
6,862 88 

26,081 87 
6,816 07 
2 287 65 

16,474 68 

16,712 42 
408 40 

1.006 00 
86148 47 
89,016 66 
80,880 2o 

8 846 68 

18,076 80 

710 IT 

40,071 24 

14^86 40 

161 02 

28,060 78 

1^78 00 

814 60 

6 208 05 

1,661 66 

110 6a 

8,018 68 

18,480 6T 

5,187 84 

6,076 82 

8,742 54 

40,068 26 

2.007 06 
4,406 82 

18,404 10 

18,204 87 

0,866 87 

14 880 04 

23.748 44 

80,880 or 

T,681 18 
16,758 21 
64,406 62 
76,140 86 



▲Uegan, 

Alpena, 

Antrim 

B»rr7 

Bay, 

Borrien, 

Branch,... 

OalhoaUi 

Gb88, 

Cheboygan, 

Cftiin>ewa, 

dlnion, 

Eaton, 

Emmet 

Genesee, 

Grand TraTerse,. 

Gratiot, 

BiUsdale, 

HoDghtOtt, 

Baron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, 

Jackson, 

Kalamaaoo 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee, 

Llringston, 

Mackinac, 

Macomb, 

Manistee, 

Manitoo, , 

Marqnette, ..... 

Mecosta , 

Menominee,...., 

Midland, 

Monroe. 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Kewaygo....... 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Ontonagon 

Ottawa, 

flaglnaw, 

flanllac, 

Shiawassee,.... 

81. Clair. 

8t. Joseph, 

Tuscola, 

Tan Buron,.... 

Washtenaw,. . 

Wayne, 



$ 1,285 87 



8,050 70 
182 00 
4,660 65 
8,404 04 
8.881 64 
1,844 88 
100 



646 80 
713 14 



8,498 79 

66 13 

766 63 

2,016 41 



$2,057 22 

100 0» 

17 40 

1,650 04 

1,059 00 

2,347 12 

8.688 82 

6 511^ 

8,018 92 

45 00 

80 00 

2,147 69 

1,904 20 



62 07 

1,460 18 

647 72 



184 00 
6 028 81 
8i426 46 
2,103 66 

700 00 

646 79 

8 7H 

4,001 27 

89100 



801 28 
88 00 



10 80 
48 00 



2,862 80 

442 62 
1,041 01 
4,4 3 19 
1,340 00 

830 60 

8,117 62 

1,040 82 

80 52 

144 00 
8,123 08 
0,648 02 
4.701 01 

650 00 
8,246 18 
86 28 
0,862 27 
1,861 07 
12 0(^ 
8,846 08 

887 00 
25 00 

708 84 

177 66 



$144 20 



1 70 
127 06 



258 84 



128 51 

980 67 
660 



19 16 
7 70 



07 40 

11 68{ 

80 58 

$85 

814 46 

51 84 

82 22 

7 ^ 



$401 45 



658 60 
085 88 
818 42 
85 50 
847 13 
1,135 24 



880 00 
187 30 
267 06 



821 08 
800 73 
812 28 
638 07 



06 
42 71 

108 60 
82 80 

184 40 
60 42 



586 08 



10 60 
85 
16 28 
10 «> 
47 25 
600 



«Mal. 



23 



490 87 
800 50 
1,108 66 
691 78 
143 44 
12 50 

1.010 00 
2,000 20 
1,012 25 

771 25 
2.008 24 
2,041 70 
2.144 52 

1.011 ( 
025 02 

7,196 25 
82,154 88 



250 68 
2,422 44 

781 06 
1,740 04 

»14 40 
7,469 20 

697 25 

200 00 
1,770 20 
6.212 69 
1,812 19 
%082 26 
8,264 00 
7143 87 
1,671 87 
2 047 IH 
8.866 65 
8,263 61 



$107|028 46| $126,101 7$| $7,«78 20 



86 001 

888 80 

20 46 

82 62 

290 53 

70 05 
26 84 

247 HI 
86 71 

808 11 

. 45 26 

07 00 

186 60 

146 00 
00 61 

71 85 
62 42 

2.264 64 



824 85 
317 26 
417 89 



17 50 
6,852 08 
1,048 44 
1,828 56 



467 62 
74 84 

806 86 
122 87 
175 00 

807 06 
600 



807 43 
40 00 



838 48 

288 83 

88182 

60 84 

1,487 74 

87 00 

65 

810 11 

680 15 

472 42 

291 05 

2,189 58 

1,408 07 

546 07 

1446^0 

7,546 2i 

000 7<» 



$48|80$66 



$027,025 00 
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. 


EXPENDirUBES-^ConmnTSD. 










« 


1 


1 


k 


COUNTIES. 




1 


a 


nditnres for 
Year. 


Total Indebtedness of the 
tricts, Sept. 7th, 1868. 


• 




1 


Amount on 
7t 


& 



AUegaan, 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

5»"y, 

Bay ». 

Berrien, 

Branch, 

Galhoim, 

Gass, 

Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, 

Clinton, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, 

Grand Traverse,. 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton....... 

Huron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Isabella, 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

LiTfngston, 

Mackinac, 

Ifacomb, 

Manistee, 

Manitou, 

Marquette, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Montcalm....... 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, 

Ocdana, 

Ontobagon,. . . . 

Ottawa, 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee, 

St. Clair, 

St. Joseph, 

Tuscola, 

Tan Buren, 

Washtenaw, . . . . 
Wayne, 



Total,. 



$1,136 75 

68 33 

26 61 

706 96 

211 64 

2,609 0] 

4,870 06 

7,182 87 

2,214 42 

18 17 

6 00 

667 77 

969 97 



1,690 48 

86 87 

808 91 

1,506 92 

411 42 

99 22 

410 28 

646 25 

49 06] 

146 31 

3,463 90 

9,696 09 

2,004 66 

481 69 

880 05 

10 18 

6,166 65 

648 92 

61 97 

8,916 84 

111 00 

19 00 

' 604 8U 

82 77 



124 94 

1,122 98 

176 68 

603 73 

216 26 

1,902 76 

48 63 

468 28 

1,003 86 

1,606 28 

830 88 

1,662 11 

8,326 66 

2,182 81 

608 64 

774 02 

18,162 41 

21,061 10 



$108,279 70 



$3,146 

66 

89 

1,231 

1,206 

8,680 

1,766 

8,466 

2,004 

106 

18 

1,694 

1,646 

2,473 

626 

947 
1,838 
1,487 

667 
2,024 
1,780 

270 

63 

2,360 

6,134 

2,632 

666 
1,823 

162 
8,967 

972 

176 
4 067 

'687 

11 

2,667 

661 



89 
67 
80 

19, 
67 
82 
44 
17 
96 
34 
00 
67 
93 
06 
13 
45 
00 
88 
94 
16 
86 
33 
37 
92 
21 
87 
87 
31 
84 
61 
39 
02 
45 
26 
04 
69 
41 
66 



1,779 
8,610 

879 
1,090 

718 
8,706 

817 

084 
1,620 
6,214 
8,429 
8,212 
1,878 
8,626 
1,068 
1,708 
4,316 
4,018 



62 
06 
46 
70 
88 
78 
40 
71 
78 
71 
68 
61 
18 
89 
14 
11 



$16,816 18 

608 00 

306 41 

12,422 12 

4,071 83 
^,510 66 
21,632 48 
36,210 39 
20,736 62 
472 61 

1,336 68 

12,353 18 

14,240 11 

53 06 

22,374 84 

2,334 48 

6,853 36 
26,069 62 

6,814 07 

2,286 01 

15,493 63 

15,671 70 

498 42 

1,019 81 
86,174 49 
84,956 67 
30,803 34 

3,848 43 
13,118 34 
710 17 
60,028 91 
14,486 94 
963 42 
22,889 65 

1,673 00 
314 67 

6,208 96 

1,662 93 
110 66 

8,018 63 
19,441 14 

6,330 76 

6,987 00 

8,746 04 
40,164 44 

2,098 66 

4,496 82 
18,418 40 
18,218 48 

9,260 06 
14,887 66 
28,740 08 
80,887 84 

7,680 81 
16,702 00 
64,516 61 
76,276 68 



$106,844 44) $828,806 70| $112^ Of 



853 18 
24 00 



834 87 



629 66 

496 76 

2,214 76 

4,991 60 

26 63 

100 00 

637 20 

800 24 



2,300 46 

143 91 

81 62 

3,683 69 
152 00 
300 97 
170 71 
612 87 



16 66 

6,836 69 

13,446 06 

4,943 11 

177 67 

3,876 42 



16.679 91 

1,090 86 

1 60 

8,662 18 

90 00 

14 00 

62 48 

848 18 



60 00 

1,107 68 

798 86 

8,466 68 

20 66 

8,287 81 

627 70 



246 87 
1,700 22 

806 06 
1 JOG 48 

821 IS 
8,872 44 

662 06 

80 90 

16,ia 86 

004 86 
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a 


•8 

•a 

• 


■ 

a 


m 

1 

a 


1 


1 


5 


r Select 


of Volames 1 
Libraries. 


11 


a 

H 

« 

s 

1 


19 • 

s 


It 

to 




J3 

o 


o 
it* ® 


1 


•-5 


^ 


^J 


hi 

4> 




a 


hi 
o 


Xi 


^ 


^ 


Xi 


2 




fk 


a 


a 


o 


o 

• 


a 


E 


3 


a 





a 


p 


JO 


3 


o 


o 


o 


^ 


55 


y< 


>s, 


*A 


^ 


^ 


;«5 



Allegan, 

Alpeoa, 

Ad trim, 

Barry, 

Bay 

Berrien, 

Branch, ......... 

Oalhoun, 

Cass, 

Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, 

Clinton, 

Eaton, 

Emmet, 

Oeneseo 

Grand Traverse, , 

Gratiot, 

Hillsdale 

Houghton, 

Huron , 

Ingham, \ 

Ionia, 

. Iosco 

Isabella, 

Jackson 

KalamazoOf 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, 

Leelanaw, 

Lenawee, 

Livingston 

Uaokinac, 

Macomb, 

Manistee, 

Manitoa, 

Marquette, 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland, 

Monroe. 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana,., 

Ontonagon, 

Ottawa 

Saginaw, 

Sanilac, 

Shiawassee, 

St. Clair, 

Si. Joseph,.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren, ...... 

Washtenaw, 

Wayne, 

. Total, 



f 



s 

B 

m 



ht 

O 

9 



1,8-48 

62 

3,2*26 

42*2 

2,269 

2,130 

313 

137 

400 

776 

"aoo 

66 

44 

1,061 

'"'846 
814 

1,686 

67 

43 

81(1 

680 

4,102 
296 
641 
813 

6,876 

1,«70 
400 
824 
236 

'*974 
160 

"m 

8,647 

636 

620 

820 

2,640 

836 

889 

2,408 

1,661 

1,126 

1,493 

8,688 

1,077 

1,883 

2,IOi< 

6,607 

4,881 

88^77 



14-.' 



1 

180 

290 



13 

16 

3 

26 



66 

"bO 
68 

142 
20 



16 



273 

""12 

160 

106 

127 

'.38 

112 

121 

146 

14 

63 

17 

76 

16 

68 

172 

2,732 



:20u 

4 

2 

208 

li 

227 

264 

291 

200 

6 

6 

217 

267 

2 

2SJ 

19 

104 

371 

9 

14 

217 

222 

2 

16 

809 

21b 

894 

4 

188 

12 

841 

218 

4 

178 



8 

12 

11 

3 

13 

186 

92 

36 

40 

324 

27 

10 

124 

110 

86 

164 

198 

167 

06 

200 

899 

g4- 

7^7 



196 

4 

2 

183 

11 

202 

230 

269 

184 

4 

6 

198 

233 

2 

218 

• 19 

94 

811 

8 

14 

194 

106 

2 

14 

270 

210 

866 

8 

167 

12 

818 

192 

4 

169 

9 

3 

12 

9 

8 

12 

166 

90 

81 

86 

274 

26 



120 

IH 

81 

162 

176 

160 

06 

186 

277 

207 

1^' 



108 

6 

2 
76 

8 

116 

106 

90 

70 

8 

2 
82 
69 

2 

109 

16 

63 

97 

9 

17 

80 

•90 

4 

16 

84 

92 

137 

4 
66 

9 
89 
80 

6 
71 

7 

4 
13 
16 

6 
13 
71 
66 
80 
87 
98 
81 

9 

68 

100 

69 

70 

78 

62 

70 

76 

104 

84 

8,066 



16 
2 
1 

10 
1 

12 
9 

11 
6 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
9 
4 
9 

11 
2 
8 

11 
9 
1 
8 

14 
8 

13 

10 
2 

12 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 



2 
11 
6 
8 
8 



6 

2 

6 

20 

8 

6 

11 

11 

8 

6 

10 
18 

877 



147 
6 

4 

147 

126 

162 

93 

6 

8 

127 

17i 

2 

141 

18 

68 

211 

18 

26 

144 

126 

2 

12 

191 

164 

188 

"106 

7 

267 

70 

13 

138 

14 

8 

14 

47 

8 

14 

171 

20 . 
18 

211 

21 . 
12 
•8 

108 

48 . 

76 
110 
118 

67 . 

8" 
176 
876 

4^18 " 



3 
1 



8 

2 
o 



6 

4 

"7 
1 

's 

8 
1 

10 
2 



b 
8 
8 

'*6 

1 

12 

6 

"h 

1 

'*8 



18 
8 

"i 

6 

"i 

4 
12 

"1 
8 
2 

*6 
1 



170 



70 

40 

30 

• •• 
96 
45 
60 
40 



200 
120 

'io9 

16 

'Ui 

90 
18 
46 



170 
210 
200 

216 
26 

367 
161 

ieo 
« 

"90 



660 
40 

* ii 

81 

'i<8 

897 



9ft 
46 

"iii 
so 

160 
4«7<I0 
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ABSTRACTS. 



COUNTIES. 



i 



I 



e 

o 
o 



a 

« b 
o d 



g 






St 



i 
5 



£ 



o 



3 



'I 

§ 



^ 
^ 



•OS 

I 



Allegan, 

Alpena,. 

Antrim, 

Barry, 

Bay,. 

Borrien, ........ 

Banch,. 

Cklhoan, 

Cam 

Cheboygan, 

Chippewa, 

Qinton, 

Eaton, 

Smmet,. ........ 

Genesee 

Grand Travorse, 

Gratiot,. 

Hillsdale 

BoQghton , 

Huron, 

Ingham, 

Ionia,....? 

Iosco. 

Isabella, , 

Jackson, , 

Ealamasoo 

Kent, 

Keweenaw,. 

Lapeer 

Laelanaw,. 

Lenawee, 

Liviagston, 

Mackinac,. 

Macomb, 

Manistee, 

Maniton, 

Marqaette, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, 

Monroe. 

Montcalm, 

Muskegon, 

Kewaygo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Onionag<m,. 

OtUwa, 

Bsfinaw, 

fianilae, 

Shiawanee 

BL Clair, 

81. Joteph, •••.. 

Tkiseola, 

Tan Boron, 
Waahtsnaw^ 



• • • « • •• •■• 



ItoUL.. 



$5,881 

407 

167 

8,533 

1,242 

8,786 

7,764 

11,264 

8,046 

80 

208 

4,766 

0,080 

1 

7,873 

640 

1,664 

10,671 

2J>67 

833 

6,875 

6,288 

107 

646 

11,099 

9,863 

12,463 

608 

6,764 

242 

20,662 

6,314 

212 

9,667 

528 

67 

1,899 

694 



Oi 
88 
82 
89 
26 
64 
76 
73 
07 
32 
18 
27 
22 
81 
03 
28 
04 
66 
66 
83 
81 
66 
86 
97 
94 
73 
6.' 
69 
87 
02 
09 
46 
86 
92 
98 
00 
76 
80 



$146 76 



20 OU 



2a 00 



177 60 



12 60 
26 00 



60 00 



80 00 

26 00 

7 96 



76 00 



884 
8,147 
1,900 
1,413 
1,817 

18,731 
896 
3,061 
8,470 
4,U8 
2,896 
>,666 
7,224 

12,^7 
IMO 
4,7H 

17,818 
8;i77 



82 
88 
28 
46 
68 
06 
60 
64 
86 
84 
64 
86 
48 
88 
88 
16 
08 
26 



•277^44 42 



26 00 

26 00 

27 97 



26 00 



60 00 



$ 48 6U 



147 74 
629 9* 



13(5 19 

378 93 

12 26 



27 39 
16 86 



11 82 
88 66 



260 45 

20 26 

114 92 



87 83 



17 66 

121 42 

2 96 

717 60 



66 43 
26 00 



71 94 
99 83 



63 00 
860 00 

20 00 
270 00 
118 76 

25 00 

60 00 



106 86 



•«••• •••• 



60 00 
26 00 



t2|128 07 



SO 00 

10 00 

47 26 

6 09 



613 27 
18 01 



$10 i 01 



63 3U 
236*84 



16 03 
880 67 



1 6U 
26 00 



76 00 



24 b9 

"i'oe 

'«0'07 



49 86 

144 88 

20 31 



103 29 



$ bO 61) 
3 00 



88 UO 
2 00 

68 00 

76 00 
100 60 

00 00 
6 00 



83 00 
87 76 



103 00 

. 7 00 

34 60 

146 50 

1 00 

8 00 

07 60 

62 60 



00 
60 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The edition of the School Laws published in 1859 being 
nearly exhausted, and the numerous and important changes 
in the la>ws rendering it needful to issue a new publication of 
the same, the Superintendent of Public Instruction has pre- 
pared this Yolume, in accordance with the requirements of the 
the statutes defining his duties, as follows: 

Sec. 8. He shall prepare and cause to be printed, with the 
laws relating to Primary Schools, all necessary forms, regula- 
tions and instruments for conducting all proceedings under said 
laws, and transmit the same with such instructions relatiye to 
the organization and gbvernment of such Schools, and the 
'Course of studies to be pursued theren, as he may deem ad- 
visable, to the several officers entrusted with their care and 
management. 

Sec. 4. School laws, forms, regulations and instructions shall 
be printed in pamphlet, form, with a proper index, and shall 
liave also annexed thereto a list of sudh books as the Superin- 
tendent shall think best adapted to the use of the Primary 
Schools, and a list of books suitable for township libraries, 
with such rules as he may think proper for the government of 
«uch libraries. 

In order to aid school officers to a more easy and correct 
^ministration of their offices, a codification of the substahce 
of the laws, has been prepared to accompany the laws, and the 
notes have been thorougly revised and considerably extended. 

An expression of obligation to Profesi^ors 0. 1. Walker and 
T. M. Cooley, and other eminent legal counsel is due, for opin- 
ions upon doubtful or disputed points in the school laws. 
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The plans of school architectare, prepared under. a resoln* 
tion of the Legislature, vill, it is hoped, aid in securing the- 
erection of more convenient and healthful school-houses. 
Where the plans themselves are not adopted, th^y may still 
prove useful by way of suggestion, and thus help to the great 
end desired. 

An urgent need has long been felt of some properly pre- 
pared blank books for the use of the district officers and teach- 
ers, with forms for records of proceedings, and proper headiuga 
for officers' acceptances, for census returns and for the several 
district accounts, and blanks for assessors' bonds, teachers'* 
contracts, &c. Messrs. Adams & Blackmer, of Illinois, who 
have^had a large experience in the preparation of such blanks, 
having prepared sets for several of the States, have undertaken 
the preparation of a complete set of books and blanks for 
Michigan, under the advice and suggestions of the Superin- 
tendent. They will duly advertise the districts of the way of 
obtaining them. 

A copy of this volume will be furnished to each district, 
township and county officer concerned in the administration of 
the school laws, to be used by hipi during his term of office, 
and at the expiration thereof to be delivered to his successor. 

In closing these introductory statements, the Superintendent 
would remind the school officers of the State that it is not by 
the mere administration of the letter of the law that the ^est 
interests of the schools are to be efficiently promoted. There ia 
a wide field of usefulness outside of the limit of merely official 
duties, in which every schdol officer may do much to advance 
education and improve the character of the schools. Edu- 
cational Societies, Teachers' Associations in townships and 
counties. Teachers' Institutes, School Examinations, and Cele- 
brations, are most efficient means to cultivate the public senti- 
.ment, to improve the teachers, and to infuse a spirit of active^ 
zeal and enterprize into the School System. 

With proper care and attention, and with but little effort, our 
Schools, without becoming at all more expensive, might be made- 
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doubly efficient. With the same outlay of time and money as 
BOW, the children of the State might be twice as well educated 
as they are under the present methods. * With an awakened 
public interest, and with an aroused and active body of teachers, 
the dull and dreary months through which many of our Schools 
now drag heayily along, with scarcely a sign of advancement, 
wourd become periods of life and progress; and their fruits 
would be seen in the Quickened intelligence and enlarged ac- 
quisitions of all the pupils. 
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COMPENDIUM OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 



The following codification of the substance of the school 
laws, has been made in order to bring together under the sev- 
eral appropriate heads the variousi provisions of the laws 
relating to those heads. 

Our school laws are the growths of many successive years. 
To the original body of laws, a multitude of supplementary 
additions and amendments have been appended, by successive 
Legislatures, and thus it happens that provisions belonging to 
the same subject are often found widely scattered, and difficult 
of reference to inexperienced persons. 

To aid the thousands of school officers in ascertaining their 
legal powers and duties, and in more easily understanding the 
laws they are to act under, or administer, this work has been 
attempted, and performed as weU as our over-crowded time 
would permit. 

The numbers of the sections are given, that the reader may 
readily refer to the law itself for the full statement of the 
several provisions. Officers should not fail to make such 
reference both to the law itself, and the notes accompanying and 
explaining it. 



OBOANIZATION AND POWERS OF FBDIABT SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

1.. Each organized township must be divided by the school 
inspectors into as many school districts as may from time to 
time be found necessary; but no primary districts may contain 
more than nine sections of land. School Laws, section 11. 

Every duly organized school district is a body corporate, 
and possesses all the usual powers of a corporation for public 
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pvrpoBefl, by the name and style of *' School District Namber 
....^ of — — — township/' or '' townships,'' and in that name 
may sne, and be sued, purchase, hold and sell such personal 
and real estate as the law allows. Section 8. 

2. Whenever a new district shall be formed by the inspectors, 
the town clerk mast notify a taxable inhabitant of such district 
of its formation and boundaries, and of the time and place 
appointed by the inspectors for the first meeting (section 1); 
and said inhabitant is required to notify every qualified voter 
in such district, either personally or by written notices left at 
4heir residences, at least five days before the time of the meet- 
ingi of the time and place appointed. Section 2. He must 
also make a return to the chairman of the first meeting, of 
the list of voters notified and of the dates of the several 
notices endorsed thereon. Section 8. 

8. The first meeting, when assembled, is to be organized by 
the election of a chairman and clerk, and the legal voters 
firesent, including all white male residents of twenty-one years 
ot age and over, liable to pay a district tax (section 15) shall 
iproceed, by voice or by ballot, as they shall choose, to elect a 
district board, consisting of a moderator, elected for three 
years, a director, elected for two years, and an assessor, 
elected for one year. The successors of these officers, when 
elected, hold office three years each. Section 5. 

When anyHwo of the officers elected shall have duly filed 
ftheir acceptances, the district is to be deemed duly organized. 
f'Section 6. 

In case the inhabitants of a district fail to organize the same, 
iBS aforesaid, the town clerk is to give a new notice, when the 
vsame proceedings as above are required. Section T. 

In case no election of officers shall then be held in such district^ 
*ar if the. district fail to elect, the inspectors must appoint them 
?from the. resident male tax-payers of twenty-one years of age, 
• or over; and the district is deemed organized when any two 
«of these officers, thus appointed, have filed their acceptance. 
SecHoM 146, Ul 
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E^ery district that has exercised the fanctions of a school 
district for two years, is to be regarded as legally organized, 
notwithstanding any informality in the organization. Section 10. 

4. The school inspectors may rega'ate and alter the bounda- 
ries of districts, as circumstances shall render proper; but no 
primary district shall contain more than nine sections of land, 
and must be of contiguous territory. Section 71. , 

They may, at his request, attach any resident of the town- 
ship, not in an organized district, to some district; when he iu 
to be considered a resident of such district for all purposes, 
except taxation for building a school houRe; and on account of 
which house he is to be paid nothing when set off to a new 
district. Section T2. 

5. When a portion of a district is detached for the purpose of 
forming a new district, said portion is entitled to receive from 
the old district its just proportion of the value of the school 
house, or other property of the district; the amount to be de- 
termined by the inspectors at the time of division, or as soon 
thwreafter as may be, and assessed upon the property of the old 
district as newly constituted. Sections 16^ 16, *l*l, 78. 

6. Districts may be formed of territory in two or more town- 
ships, by the action and concurrence of the boards of inspec- 
tors of each of the townships; in which case they are to deter- 
mine which township clerk shall give the required notice 
thereof to a taxable inhabitant. Such districts are commonly 
known as "fractional.'' The joint boards of inspectors may 
also alter such fractional districts, as they may deem necessary. 
Such a district reports to, and is to be regarded as being 
wholly in, the township in which the school-house is situated. 
Sections 81, 139. 

1. A map of the township, with the boundaries and numbers 
of the districts clearly marked thereon, is to be made by the 
township clerk and kept in his office. A copy of this map is 
to be delivered to the supervisor of the township. Whenever 
the boundaries of any district shall be changed, the clerk is re- 
quired to make a new map. Sections 102, 103. 
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ORGANIZATION 0^ UNION OR GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

1. Any district containing more than one fanndred children 
between the ages of five and twenty years, may resolve itself 
into a union or graded school district, by a vote of two-thirds 

' of the voters attending any annual meeting: Provided, That 
the intention to take such vote shall be expressed in the notice 
of such annual meeting. When such a change is voted, the 
meeting is immediately to elect from the legal voters, two trus- 
tees for one year, two for two years, and two for three years; 
and annually thereafter, two are to be elected for three years, 
and until their successors shall have filed their acceptances. 
Section 148. 

2. Within ten days, such trustees must file their acceptances 
with the director, and elect, annually, from their number, a 
moderator, director and assessor. If they fail to make these 
appointments within twenty days after the annual meeting, 
they are to be made by the school inspectors. Seotion 149. 

3. When two or more contiguous districts, having together . 
more than two hundred children between the ages of five and 
twenty years, shall severally, by a vote of two-thirds of the . 
qualified voters attending the annual meetings of said districts, 
determine to unite for the purpose of establishing ''graded or 
high schools," the inspectors of the township, or townships, in 
which such districts may be situated, shall, on being properly 
notified of such vote, proceed to unite such districts, and shall, 
as soon as practicable, appoint a time and place for a meeting 
of the new district, and shall require notices of the same to be 
posted in each of the districts so united, at least five days be- 
fore the time of such meeting; and at such meeting the voters 
shall proceed to organize the district, by the election of six 
trustees as in section 148, (paragraph 1, above,) and trans- 
act any business that may be done at an annual meeting. 
Section 152. 

4. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries of a union 
school district, without the written consent of a majority of its 
district board. Section 1 65. 
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5. Any difiitricti haying more than 800 cHildren of the legale 
school ages, may borrow money to build school-houses, and 
issue the bonds of the district therefor, on a two-thirds vote 
taken at an annual meeting, or at some special meeting held 
not less than five days nor more than six months thereafter- 
Section 166. 

DISTRICT MBSnNGS AND THEIR POWERS. — ^ANNUAL IfEEnNGS. 

1. The annual meeting of each school district shall be held 
on the first Monday of September, and the school year shall 
commence on that day. Section 11. 

The director is required to give six days notice of the place, 
the day and hour of the annual meeting, by posting notices 
in three of the most public places in the district; and one of the 
same is to be upon the door of the school-house, if there is one. 
Sections 13, 50. 

2. At each annual meeting the district is to elect, for three 
years, a member of the district board in the place of the one 
whose term expires on that day. Section 5. 

3. At the annual meeting, the district may determine the 
length of time a school shall be taught in the ensuing year, 
which shall not be less than three months; and whether by 
male or female teachers, or both; and whether the moneys ap- 
portioned for the support of schools therein shall be applied to 
the winter or summer term, or a certain portion to each. Sec- 
tion 24. 

4. At each annual meeting, the director is required to present 
an estimate of the expenses necessary to be incurred during 
the ensuing year for necessary appendages for, and repairs of 
the school-house, and for payment for the services of any dis- 
trict officer; which amount may be voted and assessed like 
other district taxes. Sections 48, 49. 

5. At each annual meeting, the district board must make a 
written report of all receipts and disbursements on the part 
of the district by them, or any one of them, with the items of 
ihe same, and of all taxes assessed upon property in the district 
dnriiig the preceding year, with the purposes for which they 
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-were assessecl,] and the amount asflessed for each purpose. 
JSectioM 63, 64. 

6. At the annual meeting the distriet may vote a tax, not 
-exceeding one dollar for every scholar in the district between 
the ages of four and eighteen years, for the support of schools 
in the district Section 140. 

t. At an annual meeting, any district containing over one 
hundred children between five and twenty years of age, may, 
by a two-thirds vote — notice of intention to take such vote 
having been given in the notice for such annual meeting — 
resolve to organize as a graded and high school district, with 
six trustees. Section 148. 

8. The annual meeting of a graded school district, may, by 
vote, order the trustees to establish a high school therein. 
Section 150. 

9. At each annual meeting of such district, the trnstees are 
required to make a written statement of all receipts and ex- 
penditures on behalf the district during the preceding year, 
4ind an estimate of the amount necessary to be raised for the 
eupport of the schools for the ensuing year; and, at such 
meeting, the district may vote a tax sufficient to maintain its 
Hschools for the year. Section 151. 

10. Two or more contiguous districts, having, together, more 
ihan two hundred children between the ages of five and twenty 
years, may, by a two-thirds vote at an annual meeting, sev- 
erally resolve to unite to establish graded or high schools; 
up(m' which the inspectors are to unite such districts and 
appoint a meeting of the district so formed for the organization 
of the same by electing six trustees. Section 152. 

SPECIAL DISTRICT UEETIKGS, AND LEGAL VOTERS. 

1. Special meetings may be called by the district board, or 
by any one of them, on the written request of any five legal 
voters of the district; but no special meeting can transact any 
*oiher business than that specified in the notices of such meeting. 
JSection 12. 
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All notices of special meetiDgs shall specify the place, the 
day and the^hour of meeting, and must be posted six dayek 
previoas thereto in three of the most public places in the dis- 
trict — one of the same being on the school-house door, if there 
is one. Section 50. In case of a special meeting for estab- 
lishing or phanging the site of a school-house, ten days notice 
is required. 8ectu>n 13. 

2. If a primary school district board fail to fill any vacancy 
in said board within ten days after its occurrence, it may be- 
filled by a special meeting called for that purpose. • Section 66* 

[The following provisions apply equally to annual and spe- 
cial district meetings. The several powers granted may be 
exercised at an annual meeting without notice of intention, 
but the special meeting is restricted to the objects specially 
mentioned in the notices.] 

1. All taxable persons who have resided in the district 
three months, and are twenty-one years of age, are qualified 
voters at any district meeting; except that only white males- 
can vote in the election of district officers. Sections 15, 145. 

2. The moderator is the presiding officer at all district meet- 
ings, and in his absence the meeting may appoint a chairman* 
pro tern. Stction 29. 

The director is clerk of the meeting, and shall keep a. 
record of all proceedings. Section 38. In his absence the 
voters may appoint a clerk pro tern., who shall certify the pro* 
ceedings to the director. Section 37. 

3. For persistent disorderly conduct at a district meetings 
after notice from the chairman, any person may be ordered by 
t]}e chairman to withdraw, and on refusal the chairman may 
order any constable or other person to take such disorderly 
person into, and hold him in, custody during the meeting. Seo- 
Hona 30, 31. 

4. Any person offering to vote at a district meeting may be 
challenged as unqualified, by any legal voter; when the chair, 
man shall inform him what are the qualifications of a voter, 
and if the challenge is not withdrawn he shall tender him an 
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oath in snbstftnc^^ as follows: ''You do swear (or affirm) that 
yon are twenty-one years of t^ge, that yon h^ye been a resi- 
dent of this school district for the last three months, and are 
liable to pay a school district tax therein/' and if the person 
challenged takes such oath he may vote on all questions at 
«uch meeting, Section 16. 

If he refuses to take such oath his vote shall be rejected; 
and if he shall make such oath or affirmation falsely, he shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury, ^ection IT. 

Wheikthe question is taken in any other way than by ballot, 
a challenge immediately after the vote has been taken shall be 
•deemed made when offering to vote, and treated in the same 
manner. Section 18. 

5. The voters may adjourn any district meeting from time to 
time, (section 19) provided that meetings to consider the subject 
of borrowing money for building union school buildings shall 
not be less than five days nor more than six months apart. 
JSection 166. 

6. A district meeting may designate or change a site for a 
school-house, by a vote of two-thirds of the voters present. 
JSection 19. In districts having more than three hundred chil- 
dren between five and twenty years of age, if two-thirds of the 
voters present cannot agree upon a site, a majority of the voters 
^may instruct the district board to locate the site. Section 153. 

A district meeting may direct the purchasing or leasing 
of a site, and the building, hiring or purchasing of a school 
house, and the amount of fuel to be furnidhed, and the time and 
mode of furnishing it; whether by apportionment to persons 
liaving children to send to school, in wood, to be deliver^ at 
the school-house, or in money, to be assessed on a rate-bill, or 
by a tax on the property of .the district; and to impose a tax 
sufficient therefor, subject to the restrictions of sections 22 and 
£9. Section 21. 

7. A district meeting may impose such taxes as shall be 
necessary to keep the school-house in repair, and tq provide the 
necessary appendages, and pay any legal liabilities of the dis- 
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trict; and may raise a sum not exceeding twenty dollars in one 
year, for the purchase of books of reference, globes, maps, or 
any apparatus for illustrating the principles of astronomy, 
natural philosophy and agricultural chemistry, or the mechanic 
arts. Section 23. 

8. Any district meeting may direct the sale of any school 
house, site or other property, when the same is no longer needed 
for the use of the district. Section 26. 

It may also give directions and make necessary provision 
in relaty)n to any suit in behalf of, or against the district. 
Section 27. , 

9. Whenever a majority of -the districts in a township shall 
vote to change the township library to district libraries, the in- 
spectors may so divide the same. Section 114. 

10. A district meeting may vote any surplus of money aris- 
ing from the two mill tax, after sustaining school eight months 
during the year, for purchasing or enlarging school lot or lots; 
for building or repairing school-houses, or for the purchase of 
books for district library, maps and other school apparatus, or 
any incidental expenses of the school. Section 1*72. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SCHOOL-HOUSE SITES. 

1. A site for a school-house may be established or altered by 
a vote of two-thirds qf the voters at any regular meeting of the 
district. Section 19. 

If the district cannot thue agree on a site, the school inspec- 
tors must fix the site and notify the director of their decision; 
and the site thus determined can only be changed by the in- 
spectors, on the written request of a majority of the voters in 
the district. Section 20. 

A district having over three hundred children between five 
and twenty years of age, may designate any number of sites 
for school-houses; and in case the voters cannot agree upon 
amy site by a two-thirds vote, a majority may instruct the dis- 
trict board to locate the same. Section 153. 

2. The purchase, lease, or sale of a school-house or site must 
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be executed by the district board, under the direction of a dis- 
trict meeting, and said board must also act as a building com- 
mittee, unless the district shall appoint a special committee for 
that purpose. Sections 21, 59. 

3. l^ot over two hundred dollars can be raised by tax in any 
one year, for a school-house in any district that has not more 
than thirty children in the school census; nor over three hun- 
dred dollars, unless it has more than fifty children in the school 
census; and no district can raise more than one hundred and 
eighty dollars for a school-house less than H by^O feet, and 
ten feet^between floors; or more than seventy-five dollars for a 
school-house of round or hewn logs. Section 22. 

Taxes may be raised from time to time, to keep the school- 
house in repair, and for necessary appendages. Section 23. 

4. Any school-house or site may be sold when not needed by 
the district. Section 26. 

5. No stone or brick school-house is allowed to be built, ex- 
cept on a site held under a title in fee, or a lease for ninety-nine 
years ; and no frame school-house, on any site not held in fee or 
under a lease for fifty years, without the right to remove said 
house whenever the district shall desire. Section 59. 

6. The director is required to provide the necessary appen- 
dages for the school-house, and keep the same in good repair 
during the school terms. Section 48. 

The care and custody of the school-house and other property 
of the district, belong to the district board, except so far as 
the same shall be specially confided to the director. Section 65. 

1. When a portion of a district is set off to form a new dis- 
trict, said portion is entitled to receive from the district 
retaining the school-house the value of its share in the school- 
house. Sections 75, 76. 

8. Whdn a district establishes a site, and cannot agree with 
the owner upon the price to be paid for the same, or if for any 
cause a title cannot be obtained therefor, a jury may be sum* 
moned to determine whether silch site is necessary, and the 
price to be paid therefor. Sections 154 to 163 inclusive. 
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9. A district with over three hundred children may borrow 
not exceeding fifteen thousand dollars for building purposes. 
Section 16G. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICT BOARDS IN PRIMARY DISTRICTS. 

1. The district board, in a primary district, consists of the * 
moderator, the director and the assessor. Section 55. These 
members are elected for three years each, one being elected 
each year, so that but one of them goes out of office at a time. 
Section 5. The board may fill any vacancy that may occur in 
their number if done within ten days of its occurrence; other* 
wise such vacancy must be filled by a special election. Sec^ 
Hon 66. The director is clerk of the board. Section 3T. 

2. Thedistrictboardmay call special meetings of the district, 
by posting three notices in public places in the district, six 
days previous to the meeting. If the meeting is to act upon 
the question of a school-house site, ten days notice must be 
given. Sections 12, 13. The object of the meeting must be 
specified ^n the notice. 

3. It is the duty of the district board, ior a majority of its* 
members, to employ qualified teachers for the school. The 
contract must be signed by the director and moderator or as^ 
sessor; bdt if the director refuses, the other officers may mal^e 
and sign the contract without him. Section 39. 

4. In case the district fails to determine, at the aimual meet- 
ing, the length of school terms for the year, and whether male 
or female teachers shall be employed, and the apportionment of 
public money to the summer and winter terms, all these ques- 
tions are to be decided by the district board. Sections 24, 25. 

5. Between the time of the annual meeting and the second 
Monday in October, the board are required to report to the 
supervisor of each township in which any part of the district 
is situated,, all taxes voted by the district, or imposed by the 
board during the preceding year. Sections 66 and 84. The 
board may impose taxes to pay for the tuition and text books 
of indigent pupils, and for the proportion of fuel to be furnish-^ 

3 
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ed on account of such pnpils. Sections 57 and 58. They may 
admit all such pupils to the school free of charge, and provide 
them with text books. Ibid. 

6. The district board has the general care of the schools, and 
may make all needful regulations for its management. It must 
prescribe text books to be used in the school, but cannot change 
these text books withij;i two years after they are prescribed, 
except by consent of the district given in some regular meet- 
ing. Section 5T. 

7. The board may admit non-resident pup)1s to the school^ 
and fix and collect the tuition of such pupils. Section 58. 

8. They may authorize or order the suspension or expulsion 
of any pupil guilty of gross misdemeanor or persistent dis- 
obedience. Section 58. 

9. The district board must, in the corporate nanie of the dis- 
trict, purchase or lease the school-house site designated by the 
district, and build, hire, or purchase a school-house as the legal 
voters shall direct, except when a special building committee 
shall be chosen by the district. Section 59. . * 

In case the district cannot agree with the owner upon the 
price for the school site selected, or. is unable from any cause 
to procure a good title to such site, the district may apply to 
the circuit court commissioner of the county, or to any justice 
of the peace in the township for a jury to determine the just 
compensation to be paid for such site. Thi» application must 
be in writing, and must accurately describe the boundaries of 
the site proposed. Section 154. 

10. The board has the care and custody of the school-house 
and other school property of the district, including books pur- 
chased for indigent children, except so far as the same is 
specially confided to the director by vote of the diatrict. 
Section 65. 

11. They shall apply and pay over all school moneys, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law, (section 6(t) and shall present at 
each annual meeting a written report, giving an accurate state- 
ment of all moneys received by any of them in behalf of the 
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district, and of all disbursemeDts made by them, with the items. 
Section 63. Such report must also contain a statement of the 
amoant and purposes of all district taxes assessed upon the 
district during the preceding year. These reports must be re- 
corded in the book kept' for this purpose. Section 64. 

12. In case the a8s.essor shall fail to give bonds, or shall be 
unable to attend to the collection of the district rate^billSi 
the board shall appoint an acting assessor for that purpose. 
Section 61. - 

13. The district board have charge of the district library and 
may make^all needful rules for its management, and assess and 
•collect airfines for the iojury or loss of books. They must ap- 
point a librarian and decide upon the place of keeping the 
library in case it cannot be kept safely at the school-house. 
Section 2 of library law. 

14. The board, unless otherwise ordered by the district, must 
purchase library books from the list selected and contracted for 
by the State Board of Education, and under the contract made 
by said Board of Education; and they must annually, or oftener, 
•expend the library moneys coming into their hands. Section 4 
of library lawl 

POWERS ANB DUTIES OF BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF GRADED AND HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

1. The district board of ^ graded or union school district 
'Consists of six trustees, two of whom are elected each year 
iand hold their offices for three years. Oh the first organization 
of such a district, six trustees are elected, two for one year, 
two for two years, and^wo for three years. Section 148. These 
|;rustees must file written acceptances, the same as common 
district officers; and they must annually elect'from their num- 
ber, a moderator, a director and an assessor, whom they may 
remove for cause, and appoint others in their places. In case 
of failure to elect these officers by the board within twenty 
days, the township inspectors must appoint them from the 
trustees. Section 149. 

The trustees may fill any vacancy that may occur in their 
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nnmbers till the next animal meeting, when the district shall 
fill it for the remainder of the term. Ibid, 

2. The board of trustees are authorized to grade or classify 
the scholars, and cause them to be taught in such departments- 
as they may deem proper, and may establish a high school 
when BO ordered by the district. They may determine the 
qualifications for admission to the high school, and the rates of 
tuition to be paid therein. They may also employ teacherB* 
and prescribe courses of study, text books, and rules and regu- 
lation for all the schools, and rates of xuition for non-resident 
pupils. Section 150. 

3. They must report, in writing, to each annual meeting, a 
statement of all receipts and expenditures on behalf of the dis- 
trict, and present an estimate of the amounts needful to be 
raised by the district to make the schools free the ensuing year. 
Section 151. 

4. No alterations can be made, by the township inspectors,. 
in the boundaries of a union school district without the written 
consent of a majority of the^district board. Section 165. 

5. In a district having over three hundred children of legal 
school ages, the district board may borrow money for purchase 
of site and building school-house, and issue the bonds of th& 
district therefor, when properly authorized by a .two-thirds- 
vote taken at an annual, and also some subsequent meeting,, 
the bonds not being for less amounts than fifty dollars each^ 
with interest not exceeding ten per cent, and the aggregate 
debt of the district not exceeding fifteen thousand dollars. 
Section 166. 



POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE MODERATOR^ ' 

1. The moderator of a primary district is elected by the legal- 
voters at an annual meeting, and holds his office for a term of' 
three years. He must file his written acceptance with the* 
director within ten days after his election. Section 5. The 
moderator of a graded school district is elected annually by the^ 
board of trustees. Section 149. 

2. The moderator presides* at all district meetings, and may 
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order into custody, by a constable or other person, any one dis- 
turbing the good order of the meeting, and who may refuse to 
withdraw when commanded so to do. Sections 29 and 30. 

Ijti case of the moderator's absence, another presiding officer 
may be chosen. Section 29. 

3. The moderator may call special meetings, on the written 
request of five legal voters. Section 12. ' 

4. When the vote of any person is chaHenged, the moderator 
shall tender him the oath prescribed by Section 16. 

5. ^he moderator must sign all warrants for the collection of 
rate-bills, and countersign all orders on the assessor, or war- 
rants on the township treasurer for all moneys to be by them 
paid to or for the district. Section 29. 

6. In case the director is unable to take the school census at 
the proper time, the moderator may take the same, or, with the 
assessor, may appoint some one to take it. Section 41. 

t. The moderator, with the director,^ may extend the time, not 
exceeding thirty days, for the collection of rate bills. Section 47. 
^ 8. It is the duty of the moderator and assessor to audit the 
accounts of the director for moneys expe^de^ by him in keep- 
ing the school-house in repair, &c., and these accounts shall be 
paid on their written order. Section 48. 

9. The moderator and director must require of the assessor 
to give bonds, with two sufficient sureties for double the amount 
of money liable to come into his hands. . This bond is to be 
lodged with the moderator. Sections 61 and 62. 

10. For neglect or refusal to serve when elected moderator, 
or for neglect to perform any duty as such officer, the penalty 
of ten dollars is prescribed. The moderator may also be re- 
moved by the township board for illegal use of public money, or 
for neglect or refusal to [perform any official duty. Sections 
180, 136. 

11. In case a district having 300 scholars decides to borrow 
money and issue bonds, the moderator and director must exe- 
cute such bonds as prescribed by law. SeMms 166 and 110. 
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F0WKB8 AND DUTIBS OF DIRKOTOBS. 

1. In the case of a new district, the director is elected, in the 
first instance, for two jears. In all subsequent cases, he is 
elected, at an annual meeting, for three years, his election al- 
ways occurring the year following the election of the moderar 
tor. He must file an acceptance with his predecessor, or with 
himself if Hhe o£9t;e was vacant, within ten days after his 
election. Section 6. In graded school districts he is elected 
annually by the trustees. 

2. The director is the clerk of both the district and of the 
board, and must record all the proceedings in a book kept for 
that purpose, keep copies of annual reports, and preserve all 
books and papers filed with him. Sections 3Y, 38. In the pro- 
ceedings of the first meeting of a new district, he shall record 
the township clerk's notice to a taxable inhabitant, and the 
return made by such inhabitant. Section 4. 

B. The director may call a special meeting on the written 
request of five legal voters, {section 12,) and it is his duty to 
give the notices prescribed by law for all district meetings, 
always posting one of the three notices required on the door of 
the school-house. Section 50. The notices of meetings must 
specify the day, hour and place of meeting, and all notices of 
special meetings must specify the ol^'ects of such meeting. 
Section 13. 

4. It is the duty of the director to make and sign the contract 
with the teacher. This contract must have also the signature 
of either the moderator or assessor, and in case the director 
refuses to make such contract, the other two officers may make 
and sign it. Section 39. It can only be made with a legally 
qualified teacher. 

5. When so directed by a vote of the district, (section 21,) 
be shall, before the commencement of each school term, assess 
the amount of fuel to l^e furnished by each person sending to 
the school, and shall himself furnish the proportion of any per- 
son neglecting to furnish the same after five das notice, and 
charge the price of the same in sach person's rate-bill. Section 40. 
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6. Within ten days before the annual meeting, the director 
mnst take the names of all children residing in the district^ of 
legal school ages, and verify a copy of the same by oath, to be 
returned with the annual report to the township clerk. Section 41. 

t. He must also farnisH to each teacber on the commence- 
ment of the school, a copy of such list, and require such teacher 
to keep and return, to him a record of the dai}y attendance 
of all children iattending the school, with the age of each. At 
the close of the term, he shall, unless the school is free, make 
out a rate-bill in accordance with the teacher's roll. Seciiona 
42, 43, 44, 45 and 46. The director and moderator may extend 
the time for collection of rate-bills. Section 4*7. 

8. The director must keep the school-house in good repair dur- 
ing the terms of school, and provide all necessary appendages, 
keeping an accurate account of all expenditures made by him, 
and referring such account to the other officers for allowance 
and payment. He shall present to the annual meeting an esti- 
mate of the amounts necessary to be raised for these incidental 
expenses. Sections 48 and 49. 

9. The director must appear, in behalf of the district, in alT 
suits in which the assessor is the adverse party, unless the 
district shall direct otherwise. Section 36. 

10. In townships having township libraries, the director is 
required to draw quarterly, from the library, the quota of books 
due his district, to act as librarian in loaning these books in 
his district, and return them at the end of the quarter. Sections 
51 and 52. 

11. He shall draw and sign all orders on the assessor or the 
township treasurer for all school or library moneys to be paid 
out to or for the district, and present the same to the moderator 
for his signature. Section 53. 

12. The director is required to make the annual report to the 
township clerk for the school inspectors, in accordance with 
the provisions of law, and with the instructions of the Super* 
intendent of Public Instruction. Sedion 54. Blanks are fur. 
nished annually by the Superintendent for these reports. In 
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finctional diBtrictfi,' the above report is to be made only to the 
clerk of the township in which the school-hoase is sitnated; 
bat he mast also make a report to the clerk of other town- 
ships in which any part of the district lies, of the nnmber of 
legal school children in such parts of the district. Sections 81 
4md 82. 

18. The director and moderator are bound/ to require of the 
amessor, a bond, with sufficient sureties, for the faithful appli- 
cation of school moneys; and on any forfeiture of such bond 
liie director is required to prosecute for the collection of the 
aame. Sections 61 and 62. 

14. On the division of a district by the inspectors, the clerk 
certifies to the directors of the new districts formed, the share 
to be paid by one to the other for its share in the school-house 
and other property retained in the former district. Sediori 104. 

The' assessor also certifies to the director the amount oi any 
final judgment obtained against the district. Section 125. 

45. Any person duly elected director is bound to accept and 
iserye, under a penalty of ten dollars for such refusal or neglect 
Section 180. For persistent refusal or neglect to discharge any 
daty of his office, or for any misapplication of public moneys, 
Ifae director is liable to removal. Section 186. 

16, In graded school districts, the director is elected by the 
trufitees, from their own number, for one year, and may be re- 
moved by them for cause. His powers and duties in such dis- 
txicts are the same, for the most part, as those of a director in a 
primary district. Sections 149, 152. 

POWERS AKD DUTIES OF ASSESSORS. 

1. The assessor, in primary districts, is elected by the dis- 
trict at the annual meeting. In a newly organized district, Jbe 
la elected for one year, or till the ne^t annual meeting; but in 
aU jBubsequent cases, for three years. He must accept the 
offi^ce, ezoept for sufficient cause, and file his acceptance with 
the director, within ten days after his election, on penalty of 
a fine of ten dollars for refusal or neglect. Sections 5 and 180. 
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The assessor in graded school districts is elected annually by 
the trnstees from their own number. 

2. The assessor is a member of the district board, and as 
f^uch, has equal powers with the other members in employing 
teachers, (section 39,) in calling special meetings, (section 12,) 
and in taking the census when the director is absent or dis- 
abled. Section 41. He acts with the moderator in auditing 
and paying director's accounts. Section 48. 

8. He is also the treasurer and collector of the district, and, 
as such, is required to give bonds, with two sufficient sureties, 
for double the amount liable to come into his hands. Section 61. 
He must collect all rate-bills for tuition and fuel, duly made out 
by the director, (^sectionZ2,) and is empowered to collect the 
same by distress and sale of any goods, wherever found in the 
county, of persons refusing to pay, (section 33,) giving ten days 
notice of sale, as prescribed by law. Section 34. He must 
make return, at expiration of warrant, to the director, stating 
amounts collected and uncoUeoted, with names of persons still 
owing rate-bills. Section 35. He is entitled to £ve cents on 
the dollar for collecting rate-bills, which amount must be added 
to rate-bill. Section 45. 

4. The assessor, unless otherwise directed by a district meei- 
. ing, must appear in behalf of the district, in suits in which the dis- 
trict is a party ; except when he is interested adversely. Section 
36. The assessor must certify both to the supervisor and to 
the director the date and amounts of all final judgments rendered 
against the districts, and in case of fractional districts^ must 
certify to the supervisors of the several townships concerned. 
Sections 125 and 127. 

5. He is to receive and hold all moneys coming to his district 
from property sold, and on account of its share in the value of 
any school-house or other property retained by a district from 
which his district has been set off, (sections IT and 78,) and he 
should draw from the township treasurer on the proper warrant 
made by the moderator and director, all moneys raised by dis- 
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triot taxes, or by two mill tax on the property of the district, 
or apportioned to the district from school f and or from library 
funds. Sactiona 29, 58, 91, lOt. 

He must pay, from the proper funds, all orders properly drawn 
on him by the director and countersigned by the moderator, 
(9eclion8 29, 32,) and he should keep an* accurate account of all 
such receipts and expenditures. Section 63. 

6. An acting assessor may be appointed by the moderator and 
director, to collect'rate-bills, whenever the assessor fails to give 
bonds, or is unable to make sach collections. Section 6T. 

*l. All suits against a district must be commenced by sum- 
mons served on the assessor, at least eight days before the re- 
turn day thereof. Section \2Z. 

8. Assessors are liable, like other district officers, to fines or 
removal for.upglect or refusal to perform duties, or4br illegal 
use of school funds. Sections 130, 136. 

TEACHEB3. 

1. No person, unless a graduate of the State Normal School, 
is a legally qualified teacher for a public school, who has not 
passed a public examination before the school inspectors of the 
township in which he proposes to teach, and procured their 
certificate, stating that he has been found of good moral char- 
acter and of competent learning and ability to teach the com- 
mon branches of education. This certificate must be given 
before the teacher begins his school, and may be granted for 
not less than six months, nor more than two years. Section 85. 
Persons holding certificates as graduates of the Normal School 
may teach in any township in which they shall file with the 
township clerk a copy of such certificate. Section 2 of act cg^ 
proved Feb. 13, 185*7. 

2. No public school moneys can be paid as wages to any but 
qualified teachers. Section 60. 

8. The regular times for the examination of teachers, are the 
first Saturdays in October and November, and the second 
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Saturday in April, but the inspectors may make such examina^ 
tioDS at other times. Section 86 and 8t. 

4. A teacher may be required, on five days notice, to appear 
for re-examination, and if he fails to appear or is found defi- 
cient, his certificate may be annulled. Section 90. 

5. The teacher's contract must be in writing, and must be 
signed by two of the district officers. It must state the wage& 
per week or month agreed on. Section 39. 

6. The teacher should be furnished, by the director, with a 
list of the legal school children of the district, (section 42,) but 
whether such list is furnished or not, the teacher is bound to 
keep a record of the names and ages, and parents or guardians 

of 'the pupils attending school, and of the daily attendance of 

» 

eactf pupil, and he must deliver such record to the director at 
the close of the term. Section 43. 

POWKBS AND DUTIES OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 



1. The constitution and laws of the State require the election 
of one school inspector annually, in each township in the State. 
Cons., art. 11, sec. 1; comp. laws, chap, 12, sec, 8. The law fur- 
ther prescribes that the term of office shall be two years. The 
two inspectors, thus in office at the same time, together with 
the township clerk, who is also made by the constitution a 
school inspector, constitute the board of school inspectors. The 
township clerk is clerk of the board, and the inspector haying 
the shortest term to serve is chairman and treasurer, and as 
such, must give bonds for the faithful appropriation of all 
moneys which shall come into his hands by virtue of his office. 
Sections 68, 69. 

The compensation of inspectors is fixed by law, at one dollar 
per tey, to be paid by the township, for the time employed in 
the discharge of their duties, except that they are not entitled 
to public pay for examining teachers on the days fixed by law^ 
nor for more than six meetings in thd year. Sections 87, 91. 

2. The inspectors are required to divide the township into 
school distriotSy as may from time to time be necessary, giving 
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to no district more than nine* sections of land (sectional)) 
though they may attach any person residing in unorganized 
territory in the township, to any district to entitle him to send 
to the school. Section 12. They must number these districts, 
and may alter their boundaries, as they may judge proper. 

When they organize a new district, the clerk must notify a 
taxable inhabitant of the district, of its formation and boun- 
daries, and commanding him to notify all legal voters in the 
district of the time and place appointed by the inspectors for 
the first meeting. Sections 1 qnd 2. In case the voters fail to 
organize, the clerk must give a new notice. Section 7. If the 
voters then fail to elect officers, the inspectors must appoint 
them. Section 146. 

When it is necessary to form a district out of parts of two 
or more townships, or to alter the boundaries of such district, 
the inspectors of each of such townships must concur, and they 
may direct which clerk shall give notice to taxable inhabitant. 
Section 81. 

8. Whenever requested by a two-thirds vote of the annual 
meetings of two or more contiguous districts, having together 
more than two hundred children of legal school ages, the in- 
fipectors shall unite such districts into a graded school district, 
and appoint, and require notices to be given of, the time and 
place for the first district meeting. Section 152. They cannot 
alter the boundaries of a union or graded school district with- 
out the written consent of a majority of the district board. 
Section 165. 

4. Whenever on old district, having a school-house, or other 
property, is divided to form new districts, the inspectors must 
appraise the value of the ^property, and determine the por^on 
due the district which is cut off from the possession of such 
house or property. Sections '75, 16. This proportion must be 
certified to the supervisor and assessed by him on the taxable 
property of the district retaining the house, &c. Section IT. 
If the school-house is not desired by either of the districts, the 
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Inspectors must advertise and sell the same, and apportion the 
proceeds. Section 15. 

5. The board of inspectors must appoint one of their number 
to visit the schools of the township, once at least in each schools 
term. Section *li. 

6. The inspectors are required to examine all persons offer- 
ing themselves as teachers in the township, in regard to moral 
character, learning and ability to teach, and to give certifi- 
cates to those passing satisfactory examination, certifying the 
branches in which they have thus passed. Section 85. These- 
examinations must be public, and no certificate can be granted 
unless they are satisfied the applicant is of good moral charac- 
ter, and has a thorough and accurate knowledge of the several 
branches usually taught in the common primary schools. 
Section 88. 

They may reexamine any teacher, and may annul his certifi- 
cate if he fails to appear for such reexamination after five days 
notice, or is found deficient. Section 90. 

T. Meetings for the examination of teachers must be held 
the first Saturdays of October and November, and the second 
Saturday of April. Section 86. They may be held at other 
times, but not at public expense. Section 87. Ten days notice 
must be given of all such meetings of inspectors. Section» 
86, 91. 

8. When no site for a school-house can be established by the- 
district, the inspectors of the township or townships in which- 
the district is situated shall determine such site. Section ^0. 

9. The inspectors have charge of the township library, and 
make all needful rules for its regulation. Sections ^73, 114. 
They must apply for and expend annually all library funds be-" 
longing to a township, purchasing the books for the library* 
from the list and under the contract made by the State Board 
of Education, unless otherwise ordered by the township. Seo- 
lion 13, and section 4 of library law. They may also provide- * 
the necessary appendages, [book-case, labels and librarian'^ 
book] for the library, {jsedion 13;} may establish the order inr 
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which a << fractional" district shall draw books from the seyeral 
townships, (section 82,) and may suspend, in their discretion, 
the quarterly distribution of the library books to the districts. 
Section 144. 

The inspectors may divide the township library of any town- 
ship among the districts, to become district libraries, whenever 
a majority of the districts request it Section 114. 

10. The inspectors must, between the first and fifteenth days 
of October, make out and deliver to the township clerk, dupli- 
cate reports to the county clerk, of the several particulars con- 
tained in the directors reports, and of the other matters re- 
quired by law. Section 19. Before making this report, they 
must examine their records to see if the several schools have 
been taught by qualified teachers the requisite three months. 
Section 80. Any board of inspectors failing to make their an- 
nual report within the time limited therefor, shall be be liable ' 
to pay the full amnont lost by their failure, with interest thereon. 
Section 132. 

11. They must also render to the township board, on Tues- 
day next preceding the township meeting, an account of 
moneys received and expended by them. Section 94. 

12. Any person elected school inspector is liable to a penalty 
for refusing or neglecting to qualify or to perform any duty of 
his office. Section 131. He is also liable to removal from 
office for any illegal use of public moneys. Section 136. 

DUTIES OP TOWNSHIP CLERK. 

1. The township clerk is a school inspector, and clerk of the 
board of school inspectors. Section 96. He is to record their 
proceedings, prepare and record their reports, with the names 
of teachers licensed and dates of certificates, (section 96,) and 
keep the books and papers of the board. Section 100. He is 
required also to give notice of the board meetings. Suctions 
86, 91. 

2. He is to apportion such school and library moneys as are 
to be apportioned to the districts in his townships. Sections 
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97, 98, lot, and section S, qfdiatricl library law. But no public 
school money can be apportioned to any district in which a 
school was not taught three months the previous year by a 
qualified teacher. Constitution, Art. 18, Section 5. These 
moneys are to be reported to him by the county treasurer, 
{section 120,) and from the township treasurer. Section 110. 
The library moneys voted from the two-mill tax, (section 10*1,) 
he should apportion to the districts, in case there ate district 
libraries, and notify the township treasurer thereof as in case 
of school moneys. Section 98, and section 3 of district library 
law. 

3. He is required to make a map of his township, showing 
the boundaries of the districts and their numbers, and shall 
make a new copy thereof whenever any alterations are made in 
such boundaries. He must furnish a copy of such maps to the 
supervisor. Sections 102, 103. 

4. He shall give the prescribed notice to a taxable inhabit- 
ant when a new district is formed, (^section 1,) and give a new 
notice if the district fails to organize, (section 7 ;) and must also 
certify to the supervisor the amount to be assessed upon the 
district retaining school-house, &c., when a district is divided. 
Sections 83, 104. 

5. He is the tbwnship librarian and has the custody of the 
library, (section 105,) and it is his duty to distribute the books 
to the several districts once in three months, (section 115,) 
unless such distribution be suspended by the inspectors. 
Section 144. » 

6. The township clerk receives the directors' reports and cer- 
tified census rolls, (sections 41, 54, 99,) and receives and trans- 
mits the inspectors' reports to county clerk. Sections 79, 101. 

• He shall also receive all communications, (includiog blanks, 
public reports, laws and circulars,) sent him by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and dispose of the same as 
directed therein. Section 100. 

7. The township clerk is liable to pay the amounts lost by 
his neglect or refusal to transmit reports. Section 188. 
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OUTIKS OF THK TOWKSHIP TRSA8UBBB. 

1. The township treasarcr collects and returns all school 
I taxes in the same manner and for the same compensation 

as other laws. Section 106. 

He is to receive from the supervisor, with his warrant for 
the collection of taxes, a written statement of all school and 
library taxes, and of all taxes imposed upon the taxable prop- 
erty of each district, with the names of the districts or persons 
to whom any portions of such taxes are due, {section 108;) 
and he is required to retain in his hands, after deducting from 
the moneys collected by him the amount of the tax for town- 
ship purposes, the full amount of all school taxes, and hold the 
same subject to the orders of the proper district or township 
officers or persons. Sections 29, 53, 78, 109, 128. 

2. It is his duty to apply to the county treasurer for the 
school and library moneys due his township or the districts 
thereof, and notify the township clerk of the amounts. Sec- 
tions 98, 110, 120. 

3. He shall sue for and recover moneys forfeited by the in- 
spectors, or township or county clerks by failure to make re- 
ports; and pay over the same, in the same manner and in the 
same proportion in which he would have paid over the moneys 
lost by the neglect of those officers. Sections 132, 133, 134, 
135. 

4. The supervisor must certify to the township treasurer, 
the amounts of school taxes levied on any property in his towm- 
ship, belonging to fractional districts whose school-houses are 
in other townships; and the treasurer must pay over the moneys 
raised on such property, to the treasurers of the townships in 
^ich the school-houses are situated. Section 142. The latter 
treasurers are required also to apply for such moneys, and 
report The same with the other school moneys to the township 
olerk. Section 148. 
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DUTIBS OF 8UPERYIS0B. 

1. It is the dnty of the supervisor to assess upon the taza- 
'ble properly of each district, (section 106,) and part of district^ 
*(8eciion 84,) in his township, all school taxes properly reported 
to him by the officers of snch district, (sedton 56,) or by the 
township clerk, (sectUms 17, 104,) together with the amount of 
;any' final jadgment against the district. Sectuma 125, 128. 
He must also assess two mills upon each dollar of the taxable 
property of his township for the support of schools therein. 
Section 107. 

2. Each supervisor within whose township any. part of a 
fractional district is situated must certify to the supervisors 
of townships in which the other parts of such district lie, 
the amount of taxable property in the part lying in his town- 
ship. The full amount of taxes to be levied upon such dis- 
trict, or of any judgment against it is to be certified to the 

-supervisor of each township in which any part of the district 
lies. Sections 84, 127. 

8. The supervisor must deliver to the township treasurer, to- 
gether with the warrant for the collection of taxes, a written 
-statement of the amount of school and library taxes, and of all 
other district taxes or judgments levied on each district, with 
names of persons having such judgments assessed, and the 
amount payable to each. Section 108. He is to certify also, 
at the same time, the amount of the two mill tax levied upon 
any property in the township, belonging to a fractional dis* 
trict, whose school-house is situated in some other township. 
Section 142. 

4. The supervisor is liable to each district, for the amount 
iost to such district by his neglect or refusal to assess the two 
mill tax, and such amount, with the interest thereon, may be 
recovered from him by suit brought by the assessor. Section 141. 

DUTIES OP COUNTY OFFICERS. 



V 



1. The duties of the county clerk, in school afiairs, are simply 

to receive and transmit communications (books, blanks^ ^c.,) 
5 



N 
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from the Saperintendent of Public Instraction, (section 111,) to- 
receive and fiie copies of the inspectora' reports, and to send 
dtplicate copies thereof to the Saperintendent. Section 112. 
He is liable for losses incurred by his neglect. Seciion 134. 

3. The county treasurer is required, between the first and 
tenth days in April, to apportion all funds received from fines,., 
penalties, or recognizances to the several townships, for the sup- 
port of libraries. Section 116. He must also apply for and re- 
ceive the moneys apportioned to his county from primary school 
fund, and give immediate notice to the township clerks, and the - 
same to treasurers, of the amounts apportioned .to their several 
townships. Seciion 120. In certain cases the county treas- 
urers are to receive moneys from school districts to pay for 
school-house sites, (aection 160,) and he must pa/ over such 
moneys on the proper order. Section 167. 

NOX-RKSIDINT PUPILS.' 

1. Non-resident pupils may be admitted to the schools and. 
the rates of their tuition fixed and collected by the district 
board. Sections 58, 151, 164. 

2. A non-resident who pays taxes in the district, may send - 
scholars to any school therein, and may be reckoned in the 
census, provided that his own district has voted to have no - 
school for the year, or if he does not reside in any organiaed 
district. Section ISt. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SITK8. 

V 

1. A site for a school-house oan only be established or - 
changed by a vote of two-thirds of the legal voters present at 
the jaeeting. Section 19. When such vote cannot be obtained, 
the inspectors are to determine the site. The site thus fixed 
may be changed by the inspectors on a written request of a . 
majority of the voters. Section 20. 

3. A district having more than three hundred school children 
may designate any number of sites for school-houses, in- - 
eluding one for a union school, and if two-thirds of the voters • 
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oazinot agree upon said site, a majority may direct the bpard to 
select it. Section 163. 

3. The site must be purchased or leased by the district board 
in the corporate name of the district, (section 59,) and as the 
voters shall direct. Section 21. 

^ 4. If the district and the owner cannot agree upon a price for 
the" site fixed on, or if a good title cannot for any reason be ob- 
tained, an application may be made by the district board to the 
circuit judge, circuit court bommissioner, or a justice of the peace 
in the township, for a jury to ascertain and determine the just 
compensation for such site. Section 154. For further pro- 
ceedings see sections following 154. * , ^ 

6. A scb%)l-house shall be purchased, hired or built by the * 
district board, (section 59,) as directed by the legal voters, 
(section 21,) unless in case of building, the voters appoint a 
building committee. Section 59. The board may also sell any 
site or other property as directed. Section 59. 

6. A district having less than thirty "school children cannot 
raise more than $200 in any one year to build or purchase a school- 
house. A district having over thirty but not over fifty children 
mtiy raise not exceeding $300 a year. Not more than $180 in • 
all can be raised to build a school-house less than 24 by 30 feet 
and ten feet between the floors; or moreTthan $15 for a log 
school-house. Section 22. 

7. A brick or stone school-house can be built only on a site held 
in fee by the district, or under a lease for ninety-nine years ; and a 
frame school-house cannot be built on a site leased for less than 
fifty years, without securing the privilege of removal of the 

" same. Section 59. ^ 

8. Taxes may be voted^to keep the school-iiouse in repair 
and to purchase appendages for the same. Section 23. It is 
the duty of the director to provide all necessary appi^ndages, 
and to keep the school-house in good repair during school 
terms. Section AS, 

9. Any district having more than three hundred school chil- ♦ 
dren, may borrow money and issue bonds therefor, not exceed- 
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login the aggregate, $15,000 and not paying above ten per 
cent, interest, to pnrchaso a site for a union school-honfio and 
erect bnildings and fnrnish the same. Secli(m 166. 

jLO. Whenever by the division of a district the schooWionse 
is no longer desired by either of the new districts, the school- 
inspectors may sell the same. Section t5. 

SCHOOL FUNDS AND TAXES. 

1. The interest of the State primary school fund is appor- 
tioned annually, by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in the month of May. Section 119. It is distributed only to 
those districts which had three months of school taught by a 
qualified teacher, the preceding year, (Cons., Art^lZ, Sec. 5;) 
and is apportioned on the number of children between the ages 
of five and twenty years residing in those districts: Section 1 19. 
These moneys are paid on the warrant of the Auditor General 
to the county treasurers, and distributed by them to the town- 
ship treasurers, by whom it is paid to the districts, on the war- 
rants of the district moderator and director, (sections 120, 53,) 
the amount due each district being apportioned and certified 
to the treasurer by the township clerk. Section 91. In \h.& 
apportionment of the primary school moneys a fractional dis- 
trict is considered as belonging wholly to the township in which 
its school-house is situated. Section 139. 

2. A tax of two mills upon each dollar of taxable property 
is assessed annually in each township, for the support of schools. 
Out of this, so much as is voted at t^e annual township meet- 
ing, must be reserved by the treasurer for libraries; the remain- 
der belongs to the districts in which it. was raised, provided 
such districts had three months of legal school the preceding 
year. The amounts raised upon districts not having such 
school, and upon property not in anj* organized district, must 
b6 apportioned by the towniship clerk in the same manner as the 
primary school moneys. Section 101. No part of either of the 
4ibove funds, or of any moneys raised by tax, can be paid to any 
teacher who has not received a certificate before commencing 
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school, (section 60,) unless a surplus shall remain after main- 
taining the jBchool eight months. This surplus may be used for 
other school or library purposes. Section 112. 

3. The part of the two-mill tax raised upon propertjfc in a 
fractional district must be all paid over to the treasurer of the 
township in which the school-house of the district is situated. 
Sections U2, 143. 

4. Any district may, at its annual meeting, vote a tax not 
exceeding one dollar for every scholar between the ages of 

four and eighteen years, for the support of the district school. 
Section 140. 

6. Graded school districts may raise by vote at the annual 
moetings, aoy sum necessary to support the schools for the^ 
ensuing year, as shown by the estimates of the school* board.. 
Section 151. 

6. Districts may also raise taxes for the following purposesy. 
viz: 1st. For the purchase or lease of a school house site- 2dr 
To purchase, hire or build school-houses; but no district with 
less than thirty school children can raise more than $200 a 
Jtear, and no dfstrict with less than fifty school children can 
raise over $300 a year; and no more than $180 in all can 
be raised to build or purchase a school-house smaller than 
24 by 30 feet and ten feet between floors, and no more 
than $75 for a log school-house, {section 22,) and no land 
can be taxed for building a school-house, 'unless some por- 
tion of every legal subdivision of the same is within two 
and one-half miles of such school-house. Section 71. 3d. To 
purchase fuel, (section 21,) to keep the school-house in repair, 
to provide appendages, and to pay lawful debts and liabililteg 
of the district. Section 23. 4th. To purchase apparatus, books 
ofteference, &c., not exceeding twenty dollars in a year. Seo- 
tion 23. 6th. For the payment of necessary expenses and for 
eervices of any district officer. Section 49. 6th. To pay the 
principal or interest of borrowed money. Section 171.* 

1. The district board are authorized and required to report 
to the supervisor, for assessment with ^the district taxes, the 
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amoants expended by them for books for indigent children, 
amounts due on rate-bills, the tuition and fuel of persons whom 
they shall exempt from payment of tuition, and such sums as 
cannot be collected on rate-bills. Section 5T. 

8. All taxes voted by the district, or imposed as above by 
the board, must be reported in writing by the district board, 
to the supervisor of the township, before the second Monday in 
October. Section 56. The supervisor must certify to all other 
supervisors concerned, the amount of taxes to be raised in frac- 
tional districts. Section 84. 

9. The amount due from one district to any other cut off 
therefvom, for the latter's share in the school-house, &c., is de- 
termined by the inspectors and reported by the township clerk 
to the "supervisor, to be raised as a district tax. Sections 
XI, 104. 

lO.^Any final judgment obtained against a district must be 
certified to the supervisor, and assessed, with the interest there- 
on, as a district tax. Section 128. * 

11. All school taxes, whelher district or township, are asses- 
sed by the supervisor, and collected by the township treasurer. 
Section 106. 

12. The amounts collected on school taxes are payable after 
the amounts collected for township expenses, (section 109,) and 
before the highway taxes. Comp. laws, chap. IT, sec, 5T. 

13. All school moneys lost through the neglect of school in- 
spectors, or other township or county oflBcers, are to be col- 
lected by suit, and put in place of the moneys lost. Section 136. 

14. If a district shall be divided after a tax is assessed, but 
before it is collected, the collection must go on as if there had 
been'no division; but the proceeds must be apportioned equit- 
ably to the new districts formed, in proportion to their share of 
the property taxed. Section 138. 

LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY FUNDS. 

l.|The State Constitution provides that " the Legislature 
shall provide for the establishmeht of at least one library in 
each' township; and all fines assessed and collected in the 80T- 
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•«ral counties and townships for any breach of the penal laws, 
shall be exclusively applied to the support of such libraries." 
Art. 13, section 12. 

2. A township library is accordingly to be maintained in each 
township, free to parents an4 guardians of school children, and 
governed by regulations established by the inspectors, except 
in those towns in which the township library has been divided 
into district libraries. Section 114. 

8. Once in three months these books are to be distributed to 
the districts; the directors drawing the same, and loaning or 
distributing them as a sort of district library, and at the end 
of the three months returning them and drawing another quota. 
Sections 51, 115. This quarterly distribution may be suspended 
by the inspectors, and readers be permitted to draw, books 
directly from the township library. Section 144. Fractional 
districts can draw from but one township library at the same 
time, and in the order prescribed by the inspectors. Section 82. 

4. In 1859 it was enacted that each township should vote 
whether to retain the township library, or to divide the same 
permanently into district libraries. Section 1 of library law. 
The inspectors may now divide any township library into dis- 
trict libraries, whenever requested by a majority of the dis- 
tricts. 'Section 114. 

5. The State Board of Education is required to select a list 
of books suitable for township and district libraries, and con- 
tract with the lowest bidder to furnish the same, at the stipu- 
lated prices, to the districts or townships ordering them. The 
list of books with the contract prices shown thereon is sent 
annually, by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to the 
school directors and township clerks; and the district boards 
and school inspectors are required to purchase books for their 
district or township libraries from this list and under the con- 
tract, except the district or township shall order them to pur- 
chase elsewhere. Section 4 of library law, 

6. The township clerk is the librarian, and has the custody of 
tiie township library. Section 105. The district board are r«« 
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sponsible for the safe keeping of the district library, and mnst 
appoint a librarian, and prescribe the time for drawing and 
returning books. They must determine the place of keeping 
the library, if the school-house is not secure, and assess and 
collect all penalties for loss or damage of books. Section 2 of 
library law. 

T. The clear proceeds of all fines, penalties and forfeited 
recognizances collected under the penal statutes of the State, 
and of all equivalents for military duty, belong to the library 
funds. They must be paid to the county treasurer, and be by 
him apportioned to the townships, annually, between the first 
and tenth days of April, according to the number of children of 
legal school ages. Section 116. 

The township treasurers must apply for and receive these 
library moneys, {section 110,) and pay the same to the inspeo* 
tors in case there is a township library, {section *13,) or to the 
order of the district boards in case of district libraries. 8e<^um 
3 library law. 

sens AT LAW. 

1. Justices of the peace have jurisdiction in all cases of as- 
sumpsit, debt, covenant and trespass on the case against a 
school district, when the amount claimed does not exceed one 
hundred dollars, and the parties have the same right of appeal 
as in other cases. Section 122. 

2. Suits against a district must be commenced by summona 
served on the assessor, at least eight days before the return 
day. Section 123. 

3. No execution shall be issued on any judgment against a 
district, nor shall any suit be brought thereon, (section 124;) 
but the amount of such judgment shall be reported by the as^ 
sessor, or if he fails, by the party obtaining the same, to the 
supervisor, who shall assess the same with the taxes upon the 
taxable property of the district Sections 125 to 128. 



mo VISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION KELATIVE 

TO EDUCATION. 



Article IJiirteen of the Constitatioa of Michigan, under the 
head "Education," makes the foHowiDg provisions: 

Section 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall saperiniHi^ 

'^ deal. 

have the general supervision of public instruction, and his 
duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds from the sales of all lands that haye sobacfltaia^ 
been or hereafter may be granted by the United States to the « 
State, for educational purposes, and the proceeds of all lands or 
other property given by individuals, or appropriated by the 
State for like purposes, shall be and remain a perpetual fund, Fttrpet«i. 
the interest and income of which, together with the rents of all 
such lands as may remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropri* 
ated and annually applied to the specific objects of the original 
gift, grant or appropriation. 

Sec. 3. Ail lands, thos titles to which shall fail from a defect EteiiMia 
of heirs, shall escheat to the State; and the interest on the clear 
proceeds from the sales thereof, shall be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the support of primary schools. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature shall, within five years from the Free eehooin 

"^ to be provi^ 

adoption of this Constitution, provide for and establish a system ^^' 
of primary schools, whereby a school shall be kept without 
charge for tuition, at least three months in each year, in every 
school district in the State; and all instruction in said schools 
shall be conducted in the English language. 

Sec. 6. A>chool shall be maintained in each school district i^stnet 
at least three months in each year. Any school district neglect- 
ing to maintain such school| shall be deprived for the ensuing 

6 
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Penalty for year of its proportion of the income of the primary school fund, 

not having 

school. and of all funds arising from taxes for the support of schools. 

Regents of Sec. 6. There shall be elected in each judicial circuit, at the 
time of the election of the judge of such circait, a Regent of 
the University, whose term of office shall be the same as that 
of such judge. The Regents thus elected shall constitute the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. 

bor°cor*o- ^^^' '• ^^® Regents of the University, and their successors 

•rate. Ijj office, shall continue to constitute the body corporate, known 

by the name and title of " The Regents of the University of 
Michigan.^' 

Beg'ts elect Sec. 8. The Regents of the University shall, at their first 

unirersity. annual meetiug, or as soon thereafter as may be, elect a Presi- 
dent of the University, who shall be ea officio a member of their 
board, with the privilege of speaking, but not of voting. He 
shall preside at the meetings of the Regents, and be the principal 

saperyiiion executive officer of the University. The Board of Regents shall 
have the general supervision of the University, and the direc- 
tion* and control of all expenditures from the University Interest 
Fund. 

state Board Sec. 9. There shall be elected at the general election in the 

of Eduica- 

tion. year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, three members 

of a State Board of Education — one f6r two years, one for four 
years, and one for six years; and at each succeeding biennial 
election there shall be elected one member of such Board, who 
shall hold his office for six years. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be ex-offido a member and secretary of such 
board. The board shall have the general supervision of the 
State NormaHSchool, and their duties shall be prescribed by 
law. 

jisyiams. Sec. 10. Institutions for the benefit of those inhabitants who 
are deaf, dumb, blind or insane, shall always be fostered and 
supported. 

jLgrteaitur^i Sec. 11. The Legislature shall encourage the promotion of in- 

?Sohool> 

tellectual, scientific and agricultural improvement; and shall, 
as soon as practicable, provide for the establishment of an Ag- 
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ricultural School. The Legislature may appropriate the twenty- 
two sections of salt spring lands now unappropriated, or the 
money arising from the sale of the same, where such lands have 
been already sold, and any land which may hereafter be granted 
or appropriated for such purpose, for the support and mainte- 

s, 

nance of such school, and may make the same a branch of the 
University, for ^struction in agriculture and the natural 
aciences connected therewith, and place the same under the 
supervision of the Kegents of the University. 

Sec. 12. The- Legislature shall also provide for the establish- Townehip 

libraries. 

ment of at least one library in each township; and all fines as- 
sessed and collected in the several counties and townships for 
any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively applied to 
the support of such libraries. 



SUPEEINTENDENT OF PUBnO INSTKUCTIOK 



By an act approved April 4th, 1851, (page T08 compiled 
]awar— as amended, page 819, laws of 1868,) the duties of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction are thus defined: 

^ ibperintoB- SECTION 1. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 

^e^sa^^have general superyision of public instruction, and it shall be 

Kbiic la- his duty, among other things, to prepare annually and transmit 

Annua B0* ^ report to the Governor, to be transmitted by him to the Leg- 

islature at each biennial session thereof, containing: 

1. A statement of the condition of the University and its 
branches, of all incorporate literary institutions, and of the 
primary schools; 

2. Estimates and amounts of expenditures of the school 
money; 

3. Plans for the improvement and management of all educa- 
tional funds, and for the better organization of the educational 
system, if in his opinion the same be required; 

4. The condition of the Normal School; • 

5. The annual report and accompanjiog documents, as far 
as he shall deem the same of sufficient public interest, of the 
Board of Control of the State Reform School; 

6. All such other matters relating to his office, and the sub- 
ject of education generally, as he shall deem expedient to com- 
municate. 

'Qg^ot^ to S^^- ^- ^^ ^^ make all necessary abstracts of the reports 
Sacto^c?' of school inspcctors, transmitted to him by the clerks, and em- 
in^peGtore. body SO much of the same in his report as may be necessary. 
tto prepare Sec. 3. He shall prepare and cause to be printed, with the 
KtoSi.'eS.laws relating to primary schools, all necessary forms, regula- 
^^ tions and instruments for conducting all proceedings under said 
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lawS| and transmit tho same with such instructions relatiye to 
the organization and government of such schools, and the 
<courBe of studies to be pursued therein^ as he may deem advisa- 
ble, to the several officers entrusted with their care and manr 
agement. 

Sec. 4. School laws, forms, regnlations and instructions shall ^JJ^JJJj 
be printed in pamphlet form, with a proper index, and shall Jj^^ '''■^' 
have also annexed thereto a list of such books as the Superijoi- 
tendent shall think, best adapted to the use of the primary 
schools, and a list of books suitable for township libraries, with 
6uch rules as he may think proper for the government of such 
libraries. 

Sec. 6. He shall annually, on receiving notice from the ^^^^J}^ 
Auditor General of the amounts thereof, apportion the income JJJJf *"*'""' 
of the primary school fund among the several townships and 
cities of the State, in proportion to the number of scholars in 
each between the age of five and twenty years, as the same 
shall appear by the reports of the ^veral township inspectors 
of primary schools, made to him for the year last closed. 

Sec. 6. 'He shall prepare annually a statement of the amount ^J"^*^ 
in the aggregate, payable to each county in the State from the nuJ s^JS^* 
income of the primary school fund, and shall deliver the same^ount 
to the Auditor General, who shall thereupon draw his warrant eaoii Mim- 
upon the State Treasurer in favor of each county for the amount 
payable to such county. 

Sec. t. He shall also send written notices to the clerks of the Notice to 

coanvj clone 

several counties, of the amount in the aggregate, to be disbursed Jj J"5|[^' 
in their respective counties, and the amount payable to the Sli^^h^oon^. 
townships therein respectively; which notice shall be disposed 
of as directed by an act entitled ''an act to amend chapter 
fifty-eight of the revised statutes of one thousand eight hundred 
and forty six," approved March twenty-eight, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty. (Section 112, school law.) 

Sec. 8. Whenever the returns from any county, township or 
city, upon which a statement of the amount to be ditiiburBed or 
paid to any such county, township or city, shall be so far de» 
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Bates of ap.fectiye as to render it impracticable to ascertain the share of 

portion- ^ 

^clli^m^d P^^^^^ moneys which ought to be disbursed or paid to such coun- 
pSt?de- *y» township or city, he shall ascertain, by the best evidence ip. 
teoiire. j^j^ power, the facts upon which the ratio of such apportionment 

shall depend, and shall make the apportionment accordingly. 

to^bftioft. Sec. 9. Whenever, by accident, mistake, or any other cause, 

ij^rt^oned *^® retuTus from any county, township or city, upon which a 

thenext statement of the amount to be disbursed to any such county, 

township or city, shall not contain the whole number of scholars 

in such county, township or city, entitled to draw money from 

said fund, by which any such county, township or city, shall 

fail to have apportioned to it the amount to which it shall 

justly be entitled, the Superintendent, on receiving satisfactory 

proof thereof, shall apportion such deficiency to such county, 

-township or city; in his pext Annual apportionment 

Interest on Scc. 10. Upou all sums paid into the State treasury upon ao- 

Bducational '^ ^ 

Fund; how couut of the principal of any of the educational funds, except 
Mid^how ^here the provision is or shall be made by law, the treasurer 
shall compute interest from the time of such payment, or from 
the time of the last computsbtion of interest thereon, to the first 
Monday of April in each and every year, and shall give credit 
therefor to each and every school fund, as the case may be; and 
such interest shall be paid out of the general fund. 
To deliver Scc. 11. The Superintendent shall at the expiration of his 

to succes- 
sor, books, term of office, deliver over, on demand, to his successor, all 

papers, etc. » » » j 

property, books, documents, maps, records, reports, and all 

other papers belonging to his office, or which may have been 

received by hjm for the use of his office. 
S^tmiStf ' ^®^- ^^' Chapter fifty-six of the Revised Statutes of one 
B^s^oM846 thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and an act to amend said, 
Mj^/p.^i8i. chapter fifty-six, approved March twenty-ninth, one thousand 

eight hundred and fifty, are hereby repealed 
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PEIMAKT SCHOOL LAW, 

WITH NOTES ANT) INSTEUOTIONS BY THE SUPBBINTENDENT OF 

PUBLIC msTEUcrnoN. 



DISTRICTS. 



Skotion 1. Whenever the board of school inspectors of sii^y JJ^tHctllT 
township shall form a school district therein, it shall be the formed 
duty of the clerk of such board to deliver to a taxable inhabi- d™to^do- 
tant of such district a notice in writing of the formation of Jj^^^J^^^f^^®* 
such district, describing its boundaries, and specifying the time inhabitant. 
and place of the first meeting, which notice, with the fact of 
such delivery, shall be entered upon the *ecord by the clerk. 

Sec. 2. The said notice shall also direct such inhabitant to inhabitant 
notify every qualified voter of such district, either personally tice. 
or by leaving a written notice at his place of residence, of the 

(Section 1.) 1. The power and duty of dividing the territory 
of a township into school districts are vested in the school 
inspectors, (section H,) and they are not required to wait for 
any petition or request of the inhabitants, before proceeding 
to exercise this power. They should form districts as fast as 
the wants of the j^eople shall, in their judgment, demand* it, 
taking care to keep the districts as large and compact in form 
as practicable. 

2. The district must be properly numbered when formed, and 
care should be taken not to repeat any number, even in case of 
fractional districts, 

3. The place of the meeting should be within the bounds of 
the district, and may be a private house, the consent of the 
owner or occupant being gained. 

(Sections 2-4.) 1. Any taxable inhabitant who shall re- 
ceive the notice mentioned in sections 1 and 2, and shall refuse 
or neglect duly to serve siich notice, inours a penalty of five-* 
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MMj to * time and plaoe of said meeting, at least fire days before the 
•hUm'So. time appointed therefor; and it shall be the duty of such inhab- 
itant to notify the qnalified yotercTof said district accordiDgly. 
Btiom cT Sec. 3. The said inhabitant, when he shall have notified the 
qualified voters as required in such notice, shall endorse thereoa 
a return, showing such notification, with the dat^ or dates 
thereof, and deliver such notice and return to the chairman of 
ihe meeting. 
d Sec. 4. The said chairman shall deliver such notice and return 
^ to the director chosen at such meeting, who shall record tho 
same at length, in a book to be provided by him, at the expense 
of the district, as a part of the records of such district 

dollars. The chairman of the fir^t meeting, under the notice, 
also incurs a penalty of five dollars, for any neglect of the duty 
I prescribed for him by section 4. SecHon 129. 

2. The omission to notify one or several persons not known 
to be residents of the district, will not invalidate the action of 
the majority of the legal voters in organizing the district, if 
there was no fraudulent intent in the omission. 

3. The returns endorsed upon the notice, or attached to it^ 
must show the names of all the persons notified, and the date 
of each one's notification. 

4. The term '< qualified voters," is defined by section 145, 
passed February, 1855, <' to mean and include all taxable per- 
sons residing in the district, of the age of twenty-one years, and 
who have resided therein for the period of three months next 
preceding the time of voting;" but no one except a white male 
resident tax payer, twenty-one years of age, can vote in the 
election of officers. (See sections 145 and 15.) In all other 
oases the term includes both males and females, citizens and 
foreigners, without distinction of color, who have the foregoing 
qualifications. 

5. The qualified voters, having assembled, should organize 
the meeting by choosing a chairman and clerk, and the person 
holding the notice and return for the meeting, should deliver 
the same to the chairman. 

6. As great importance often attaches to the record of the 
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Sec. 6. The qualified voters of such district^ when assembled ^JJ^S'^ 
pursuant to such previous notice, and all existing districts, at 
their annual meeting in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-nine, shall elect from the qualified voters of such »* 
district, a moderator for three years, a director for two years, 
and an assessor for one year; and on the expiration of their 

proceedings of meetings, this record should b6 invariably read 
to the meeting for approval before the adjournment. 

(Section 6.) 1. The intention of the law is, that after the first ▼ 
instance, all district officers shall be elected for three years 
each, and that only one shall be elected each year, except in 
case of vacancies. Thus when the term of office of the first 
assessor, which is but one year, shall expire, his successor 
shall be elected for three years. The first director's i;erm of 
office will expire with the second year, when his successor must 
be elected for three years. The law allows the new officer tea 
days time in which to file his acceptance, and as it cannot have 
been designed that the district should be without one of its 
officers during that time, it must be held that the old officer 
holds his office till bis successor files his acceptance, but not 
beyond the ten days. If the acceptance is not filed within that 
time the office becomes vacant ,and must be filled as provided 
in section 66. 

2. Should any district office become vacant before the expi- 
ration of the three years, a new officer must be appointed 
or elected to serve out the unexpired term. See section 66. 

3. As the law provides that the annual meeting of each school 
district shall be held the first Monday of September, the time 
intervening between the first meeting of a newly organized 
district, and the first Monday in the following September, must 
be counted as one year in the terms of office. 

4. As the officers elect of a newly- organized district must 
file their acceptance with the director, he must necessarily file . 
and record his own acceptance. This case of an officer filing 
his acceptance with himself will also occur whenever the same « 
director is elected two terms in succession. In ordinary cases 

t 
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respective terms of office, and rep^nlarly thereafter, their sev- 
eral snccessora shall be elected for a term of three years each. 
Within ten days after their election, these several officers 
^ shall file with the director a written acceptance of the offices 
to which they shall have been respectively elected, which shall 
be recorded by said director. 
JJ|"J^» **** Sec. 6. Every such school district shall be deemed dnly or- 
dMmed or-ganized, when any two of the officers elected at the first meei- 
^'^'^' ing shall have filed their acceptance as aforesaid. 

the new director should file his acceptance with the old 
director. An informality in this respect will not, however, in- 
validate the election. 

5. Section 146, passed in 1855, provides that in case the 
qualified voters of a newly formed district fail to elect district 
officers, the township board of school inspectors shall appoint 
such officers. / 

6. A majority of the qualified voters voting is necessary to 
a valid election of any officer. An election by a plurality vote 
(a vote in which one candidate has more votes than any other 
one, but not a majority of all the votes cast) can only be made 
valid by a special provision of law, such as provides for our 
State, county, and township elections. Many eminent lawyers 
of this State, concur in the opinion that a majority of all the 
votes are necessary to a valid election in a school district. 

?. The election may be either by ballot or by voice, but in 

either case an accurate count should be made, to ascertain 

« 

whether any candidate has a majority of all the votes given. 
The better and safer.way is to elect by ballot. 

8. In case all the offices become vacant, no special meeting 
can be called to elect as provided in section 66. In such case 
the voters may apply to the inspectors, who may appoint as 
provided by section 146, or the legal voters may assemble at 
the usual time and place, at the next annual meeting and elect 
a successor to the officer whose term would expire that day 
and fill the vacancies for the unexpired terms. 

{Section 6.) 1. Should the officers elected be present and file 
their acceptances, the district may be considered duly organ- 
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Sec. Y. Incase the inhabitants of any district shall fail toNewnotie* 
organize the same in pursuance of such notice as aforesaid, the faifi^to 
said clerk shall give a new notice in the manner hereinbefore o'«*tti»» 
provided, and the same proceedings shall be had thei'eon as if 
no* previous notice had been delivered. 

Sec. 8. Every school district organized in pursuance of this oorporau 
chapter, or which has been organized and continued under any Suitrtoti. 
provision of law of the State or territory of Michigan, shall be 
a body corporate, and shall possess the usual powers of a 
corporation for public purposes, by the name and style of 
"School District Number , (such number as shall be des- 
ignated in the formation thereof by" the inspectors,) of — ; ^ 

(the name of the township or townships in which the district 
is situated,) and in that name shall be capable of suing and 
being sued, and of holding such real and personal estate as is 
authorized to be purchased by the provisions of this chapter, 
and of selling the same. 

Sec. 9. The record made by the director, as required by the i>trect«rti 
fourth section of this chapter, shall he prima facie evidence of dene*. 
^ the facts therein set forth, and of the legality of all proceed- 
ings in the organization of the district prior to the first dis- 
trict meeting; but nothing in this section contained shall be so 
construed as to impair the effect of the record kept by the 
school inspectors as evidence. 

ized; but it has been held that, as the meeting was called iM 
the' sole purpose or organizing, no further business can be 
transacted. A special meeting should be called, as provided 
in section 12, to transact whatever business may be necessary 
for the establishment of a school. 

2. Persons elected to district offices, and neglecting or re- 
fusing, without sufficient cause, to file their acceptance or serve 
in office, forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 

3. No person can act legally as an officer until after his ac- 
ceptance has been properly filed. (See form No. 4.) In case 
of failure to. file an acceptance within ten days after the elec- 
tion, the office is to be considered vacant. 

{Section 7.) 1. If, after the second notice, the inhabitants 
fail to organize, the inspectors may proceed to complete the 
organization by appointing officers as provided in section 146. 
(See form VI ) 
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FTMimpfA Sec. 10. Every school district shall, in all cases, be presumed 
^LKUion. to have been legally organized, when it shall have exercised 

the franchises and privileges of a district for the term of two 

years. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Mnnxtai ScG. 11. The annual meeting of each school district shall be 

"*^**"«- held on the first Mnnd^v of Sfintembfir in eafihYfiM. and the 




Sec 12. Special meetings may be 'called by the district board, and it 
shall be the duty of Bald board, or any one of them, to call each meetings 
on the written request of not less than five legal voters of the district, by 
giying the notice required in the next sncceediog section ; and in all notices 
for special m'^etings, the general object of the meeting shall be stated. 

specified in this section, no annual meeting can be held during^ 
the year; but a special meeting may be called to fill vacancies 
and transact snch business as may be done at a special meeting. 

2. The legal voters may assemble at the usual hour and place 
and hold the annual meeting, even though no notice has been* 
given. If neither of the officers is present, the voters may ap^ 
point a chairman and clerk. (See sections 2^ and 3*7.) 

3. If the business requires, the qualified voters present may 
^djourn the annual meeting to some subsequent day, and such 

adjourned meeting is still to be considered as the annual meet- 
ing, and authorized to do whatever is lawful to be done at any 
annual meeting. A notice of the time and place of the ad- 
journed meeting should be posted by the director as required 
for any other meeting; but a failure, without fraudulent inten« 
tion, to post svch notice, will not render the meeting illegal. 

4. There are certain powers belonging to the annual meet- 
ing, which cannot be exercised by a special meeting. (See 
section 24.) The decision of the annual meeting in reference 
to such matters as can only be decided at an annual meetings 
may be reconsidered and rescinded at a special meeting called for 
that purpose; but no new decision can be substituted. 

(Section 12.) 1. The district board may call a special meet* 
ing, on their own suggestion, and without the written request 
required in this section. Any one member of the board maj 
call such meeting on the written request of five legal voters* 
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TOters of the diBtrict, by giving the notice required in the next 
succeediDg section, and in all notices of special meetings the 
object of the meeting shall be stated. 

Sec. 13. All notices of annaal or special district meetings, Notice ec 
after the first meeting has been held as aforesaid, shall specify "^^''^' 
the day and hour, and place of meeting, and shall, be given at 
least six days previous to such meeting, by posting up copies 

^ ■'■ ■ ■ ' . 

2. No object can be legally acted on by^a special meeting, 
unless such object was distinctly stated in the notice of the 
meeting. A general statement in the notice that the meeting 
is " to transact such business as may be brought before it/' is 
not sufficient. No business can be legally introduced under 
such notice. The objects should be those mentioned in the 
written request^ but the board may also include other objects. 
The request of the five voters should be entered on the record 
of ihe meeting. 

3. A special meeting may adjourn from time to time, in which 
case like notice of the adjourned meeting should be given, as 

\was required for the first meeting. ' 

4. It is not optional with the members of the district board 
to call a meeting when requested in writing by five legal voters. 
The voters have the right to demand that a special meeting of 
the district be called. 

The phraseology and punctuation of this section has some- 
times raised a doubt as to the proper interpretation of it; but 
the practical ruling of this department (see Sherman's notes, 
school laws, 1852, page 34 1,) has settled the practice as de- 
fined in the above note. In Yermont it was held under a 
similar statute, that the district board could call a meeting 
without such written request, but that they were bound to call 
it when such request was made. 20th Yt., 487. The great force 
given to the practical construction which has obtained currency, 
is well illustrated by Clark i;^. Mowyer, 6th Mich , p. 46 T. 

Section 13.) 1. A meeting to be legal must be held at the 
place and hour specified in the notice, except that the voters 
first present may wait a reasonable time for others before b«« 
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thereof in three of the most public places in the district; and in 
case of any special meetiDg called for the purpose of establish- 
ing or chaDgiDg the site of a school-house, such notice shall be 
given at least ten days previous thereto. 
When meet- Sec. 14. No district meeting shall be deemed illegal for want 
gaiforwantof due notico, unless it shall appear that the omission to give 
jf notice, such notice was willful and fraudulent. 

Who enii- Scc. 15. Every white male inhabitant of the age of twenty- 
itodtoyote.^j^^ years, residing i n the district and l iable to pay a school 

Sec. 15. This sr -^ -■"" '"■' '' "• 



ginning business; but under a notice of a meeting to be held at 
1 o'clock P. M., no c&eeting can be legally called to order and 
organized at 9 o'clock P. M. A meeting called to be held ai, or 
ifiy the school-house, may be held on the steps if the school- 
house is locked. 

2. Any number of legal voters assembling at the time 9fid 
place designated in the notice, may proceed to business after 
waiting a reasonable time for other voters, or for the officers. 
Half an hour after the time appointed has been held a reason- 
able time to wait. The meeting should certainly be organized 
within the hour, to make it legal. 

3. If a new body of voters appear before the meeting is ad- 
journed, any motion or resolution already passed may be recon- 
sidered and rescinded; but after the adjournment, neither the 
same nor another body of voters can reorganize the meeting and 
pass any vote that shall be binding on the district. 

{Section 14.) 1. This ''want of due notice" must not be con- 
strued to legalize a special meeting held without any notice. 

2. As the law itself appoints the time of the annual meeting, 
the qualified voters may assemble at the usual place and time 
and transact the ordinary business of the annual meeting, even 
though no other notice has been given of such meeting; but it 
would be safer to adjourn the meeting to some subsequent time, 
and to transact no business of importance whenver it may be 
snspected that the omission to give notice was willful and 
fraudulent. (See forms of notices, Nos. 5 and T.) ' 

(Section 15.) 1. This description of a qualified voter is ma- 
terially changed by section 145. (See note 4 on sections 2-4.) 
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district tax therein, shall be entitled to vote at any district 
meeting. 

Sec 16. If any person offering to vote at a school district chaneogM 
meeting shall challenged as unqualified, by any legal voter in JSJJJ 
such district, the chairman presiding at such meeting shall de- ▼<>*»• 
clare to the person challenged the qualifications of a voter, 
and if §uch person, shall state that he is qualified, and the chal- 
lenge shall not be withdrawn, the said chairman shall tender 
to him an oath in substance as follows: "You do swear (or oath, 
affirm) that you are twenty-one years of age, that you are an 
actual resident of this school district, and liable to pay a school 
district tax therein;" and every person taking such oath, shall 
be permitted to vote on all questions proposed at such meeting. 

Sec.' It. If any person so challenged shall refuse to. take F^ise oath 
such oath, his vote shall be rejected, and any person who shall ^^^ 
willfully take a false oath, or make a false affirmation under 
the provisions of the preceding section, shall be deemed guilty 
of perjury. 

Sec. 18. When any question is taken in any other manner •whanchai. 
than by ballot, a challenge immediately after the vote has l^een^^^^^ 
taken, shall be deemed to be made when offering to vote, andoertaia«ft- 
treated in the same manner. "^ 

Sec. 19. The qualified voters in such school district, when powers of 
lawfully assembled, shall have power to adjourn from time to ^°^5[L^^ 
time, as jnay be necessary; to designate a site for a school-"***^*** 
house, by a vote of two-thirds of those present, and to change 
the same by a similar vote at any regular meeting. 

Sec. 20. When no site can be established by such inhabi- 



2. It is not necessary that the voter shall have actually paid 
taxes, but that he shall possess property in the district, not 
exempted by law from taxation. 

(^8e(^ion8 16 and IT.) 1. In all votes except those given for 
the election of officers, the oath must be modified by adding 
the words: ''and that you have resided therein for the last 
three months." 

2. When any vote is received on the oath or affirmation of 
the voter, the name of such voter, together with the statement 
of his having sworn or affirmed his right to vote should be 
entered in the record of the meeting. 

(Sectihns 19 and 20.) 1. The site should be designated by its 
boundaries; or if this is impracticable, by general description; 
and the quantity of land should be agreed upon. 
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In-' tantfl as aforesaid, the school inspectors of the township or 
SStaraon^ townships in which the district is situated shall determine 
22^ where snch site shall be, and their determination shall be cer- 
aMM».> tified to the director of the district, and shall be final, subject 
to alteration afterward bj the inspectors, on the written request 
ijS a majority of the qualified voters of the district. 
qoanflM^- Sec. 21. The said qualified voters shall also have power at 
^£!^JP^<p. any such meeting to direct the purchasing or leasing of an ap- 
<^«ritis of propriate site, and the building, hiring, or purchasing of a school- 
'^^'^ house, and the amount of fuel to be fomished, and the time and 
mode of furnishing it for the succeeding year; whether by 

2. When the inhabitants cannot agree upon a site, the voters 
should instruct the director immediately to notify the inspectors 
of the fact. 

8. It is provided in section 153, passed in 1856, that in case 
of districts having more than 800 children, when two-thirds of 
the voters cannot agree upon a site, a majority of the voters 
^ present may instruct the district board to locate, such site. 

(Section 21.) 1. For limitations of power to lease sites and 
build school-house, see section 59. 

2. This section reads as amended in 1855. It provides three 
distinct methods of raising fuel for the schools: 1st. By appor. 
tionment to persons having scholars to send to school, of the 
amount of wood to be delivered by each at the school-house. 
2d. By assessing to such persons, on rate bill, money sufficient 
to purchase a supply of fuel; and 3d. By raising by tax on 
the taxable property of the district, a sum necessary for this 
purpose. The voters should determine by vote which of these 
methods shall be adopted. Much evil has heretofore been ex- 
perienced from the scanty and irregular supply of wood, the 
school not unfrequently being dismissed for days on account 
of the neglect of some one whose turn it is to furntsh fuel. 
The school is often moreover made uncomfortable, and seriously 
impaired in its usefulness, by the poor and unfit character of 
the fuel furnished, half of the day passing before the school- 
room can be properly warmed. 

8. It is doubtless convenient, in the newer districts, where 
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apportionmeivt to persons having scholars to send to b^^^^*^^.?^ 
school, in wood, to be delivered at the school-house, or in money, amount of 
to be assessed on a rate bill, or by a tax on the property of the^°^J^'^ 
district, and to impose such tax as may be sufficient for the>^*^«<^ 
payment thereof, subject to the limitation contained in the 
succeeding section. 

wood* abounds, for parents to furnish the wood rather than 
money to buy it; but in case this plan is voted, the district 
may properly direct that all the wood shall be delivered before 
the opening of the school, so that it may be properly prepared 
and piled, convenient for use. It should also be stipulated that 
the wood shall be sound #nd well seasoned. 

Section 40 instructs the director to make the apportionment 
of fuel to be furnished, and to notify the parties of the time for 
its delivery at the school-house. If not delivered, as required, 
it shall be furnished by the director and charged to the delin- 
quent in the rate bill. In case any person fails to provide the 
portion of wood apportioned to him, the director should furnish 
the same, even though it may not be needed for that term of 
school. Justice requires this, and the wood will be ready and 
dry for another term. 

4* In case the second plan is adopted, the district should 
direct the purchase of the wood, and the director should divide the 
cost thereof among the persons having scholars to send to school, 
and add the amount assessed to each person, to the amount as- 
sessed to such person on the rate bill for that term. The director 
may if he chooses, accept wood from any person liable td^such 
assessment, instead of the proportion of money due from such 
person. It is believed that, in most cases, the third method 
will be most economical and least liable to occasion disputes. 

6. In assessing the amount of wood to be famished, indigent 
pers6ns should be exempted. See section 58. 

6. A vote to purchase or lease a site, and to build, purchase 
or hire a school-house, does not authorize the district board 
to proceed to purchase; or build, &c., without a vote specially 
directing them to do so. 
8 
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LmiitatioD Sec. 22. The amount of taxes to be raised in any district for 

fehoS^^ the purpose of purchasing or building a school-house, shall not 

H0UM8, etc exceed the sum of two hundred dollars in any one year, unless 

there shall be more than thirty scholars residing therein be- 

t^| |^^^|gMfM«a^»^^ipa«iwiraMa.ttBAthft MnoBn^jUiereof 

Sec. 22. The amount o< U'xes to" pe ralsecT in any district for'the purpose^ 
of purchaslnff or balidlng a scbool honse, sball not exceed the Bum of one 
thOMand dollars in any one year,. unless there shall be more than fifty 
^Udren between the ages of live and twenty years residing therein. . 

building or purchasing a school-house of less dimensions, than 
twenty-four feet by thirty feet, an4 ten feet between floors; nor 
exceeding seventy-five dollars for the purpose of building or 
purchasing a school-house constructed of round or hewn logs. 
Azforra- Sec. 23. Such qualified voters, when assembled as aforesaid, 
g^i u^d may, from time to time, impose such lax as shall be necessary 
to8, etc.,^ to keep their school-house in repair, and to provide the. neces- 
sary appendages, and to pay and discharge any debts or liabili- 
ties of the district lawfully incurred; may raise a sum not ex- 
< ' ' ' » 

{Section 22.) 1. Although' the amount which may be raised 
in any year is limited in districts having less than fifty scholars, 
it is not designed that the cost of the school-house shall be lim- 
ited to the sum thus raised in a single year. The district may 
raise the sum authorized, for several years in succession, till a 
8u£Scient sum is raised to erect such a house as may be 
required. 

2. Districts having more than fifty scholars are not limited as 
to the amount they may raise in any one year; but no house 
less than 24 by 80 feet shall cost more than $180, however 
large the district, and no log house more than $75. 

3. i)istricts having more than three hundred scholars, are 
authorized by section 166 (passed in 1855,) to borrow money 
to the amount of $15,000, to purchase sites and build a union 
school-house. 

(Section 23.) 1. The power to raise money by tax to pur- 
chase apparatus was formerly restricted to districts having^ 
more than fifty scholars. Any district may now raise twenty 
dollars a year for this purpose, and no school should be with- 
out such apparatus. * A globe and outline maps are indispensa- 
ble in teaching geography. A numeral frame and a set^of 
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c^eding twenty dollars in any one year foi: the purchase of 
books of i:eference, globes, maps, or any apparatus for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the principles of astronomy, natural philo- 
sophy, natural history and agricultural chemistry, or the 
mechanic arts. ^ 

Sec. 24. They may also determine, at each annual meeting, voters maj 
the length of time a school shall be taught in their district dur- ?heTeng^ 
ing the ensuing year, which shall not bei less than three months; °^"°}®*, 
and whether by male or female teachers, or both; and whether be taught, 
the moneys apportioned for^the support of the school therein®**^* 
shall be applied to the winter or summer term, or a certain por- 
tion of each. 

Sec. 25. In case any of the matters in the preceding section ^©n diB- 
mentioned are not determined at the annual meeting, the dis- mLy deters 
trict board shall have power, and it shall be their duty to™"^®* 
determine the same. 

. ■ fc 

mathematical solids, with some of the weights and ^aneasures, 
are equally important in primary arithmetic. 

2. Books of reference may embrace a large dictionary, & 
gazetteer, a general cyclopedia, dictionaries of dates, of biogra- 
phy, and any other books ustsful for reference in the studies of 
the school. A list of such books will be found in the appendix. 

{SecHons 24 and 25.) 1. It is evidently the intention of the 
law to limit the power of the district to decide these* questions 
strictly to the annual meeting. If left undecided at the annual 
meeting, they pass entirely under the control of the district 
board. A special meeting, called fer that purpose, may pass 
an advisory vote, but the power to determine will still rest 
with the district board. 

2. It has been held that a special meeting called for that pur* 
pose, may reconsider and repeal the votes of the annual meet- 
mg, authorized by section 24, and should circumstances arise 
absolutely requiring the repeal of those votes, a special meet- 
ing should be called for that purpose. But the power of the 
special meeting would still be limited to a repeal. The action 
of the annual meeting being set aside, the determination of the 
matter rests in the hands of the district board, as would have 
been the case if the annual meeting had not voted. 
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Wh«& TO- Seo. 26. Said qualified voters may also, at any regular meet- 
noiMae dr iogi authorize and direct the sale of any school-hoase, site, build- 
yrojfettj. JQg Qr other property belonging to the district, when the same 

shall no longer be needed for the nse of the district. 
^J'JJJJJJ^j^ Sec. 2T. They may also give snch directions, and make snch-. 
traits. provisions as they shall deem necessary, in relation to the 

prosecution or defense of any suit or proceeding in which the 
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Sec. 28. All residents of any district shall have an eqaal right to attend 
any school therein: Provided, That this dhali not prevent the grading or 
scbools, according to the intellectnal progress of the papiis, to oe taogHt 
in separate places when deemed expedient. 

chosen, and filed their acceptance, bat not beyond ten days' 
after the time of a second annual meeting after their election or 
appointment, without being again elected or appointed.] 
Mbdtrator'i Soc. 29. The moderator shall have power, and it shall be hia 
£um? ^ duty to preside at all meetings of the district, to sign all war- 
rants for the collection of rate bills after they shall have been 
prepared and signed by the director, and to countersign all 
orders upon the assessor for moneys to be disbursed by the 

3. The month in section 24 must be interpreted to mean 
twenty-six wOrk days. The Saturday afternoons, or every other 
Saturday usually allowed to teachers, may be included in the 
count, as also the customary holidays. No district is entitled 
to a share of the primary school moneys, unless three months 
school has been taught therein by a qualified teacher during 
the year. "^ (See section 80.) 

(Section 2*1.) If the voters do not choose that the assessor 
«hall appear for the district in any suit, they may direct under 
this section, and section 36, what person shall appear, and may 
•employ counsel and vote taxes to pay such counsel and carry 
<on the suit. 

Section 28 was virtually repealed by the amendment of see-^ 
tion 5 in 1859. 

(Section *29.) 1. The moderator does not lose his rights as a 

voter, by reason of his presiding at the meetings. He has a clear 

• right to vote in all elections, and upon all questions that arise, 

although it is customary for him to give his vote only in case of 

a tie, in all cases where the matter is to be decided by a ma- 
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District, and all warrants of the director upon the township 
treasurer for moneys raised for district purposes, or apportioned 
to the district by the township clerk; but if the moderator 
shall be absent from any district meeting, the qualified voters 
present may elect a suitable person to preside at the meeting. 

Sec. 30. If at any district meeting any person shall conduct Moderator 
himself in a disorderly manner, and aftetj-notice from the mode- der,*e[c.** 
rator or person presiding, shall persist therein, the moderator . 
or person presiding, may order him to withdraw from the meet- 
ing, and on his refusal, may order any constable or other per- 
son or persons to take him into custody until the meeting shall 

_ Sec. 31. Any person who shall retase to withdraw from such meetlnff for 

2?,i?n°^^.^? ordered, as provided in the preceding section, or ^o Bh2i ^l 

^nW.^ll'"'^ '""^^ "^S?^^"^' ^'*°y ^'«t^i«t 0^ ^°ion school, shall be 
Ssembl ^^^ ^ ^ prescribed for the disturbance of a religious 

jority. His vote may be given and counted in questions wnicu 

require a two-thirds vote. 

2. The moderator is not required to countersign orders if he 
knows that they are for an illegal use of money, as the pay- 
ment of a teacher not legally qualified, or for paying library 
money for teachers' wages. He cannot legally refuse to sign a 
rate bill because he disagrees with the other officers as to the 
exemptions made in it, or as to the allowance of time made by 
them to the teacher for holidays, unless the same be clearly 
illegal. 

3. A variety of practice prevails, in the matter of drawing 
moneys from the township treasurer. In some districts the 
warrants are drawn payable directly to the teacher or his order, 
and in others they are drawn payable to the assessor, and thei^ 
the teacher is given an order on the assessor. The latter is the 
more regular mode, and seems to be the intention of the law. 
In this way the assessor is the sole treasurer of the district^ 
and his accounts will exhibit the entire expenditures of the 
district. The assessor should keep an account with each par- 
ticular fund: as teachers^ fund — library fund — incidental ear 
pense fund — building fund, d:c, 

{Section 31.) The penalty provided in this section may be 
recovered by a suit brought before a justice of the peace. (See 
compiled laws, p. 1351.) 
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tion, or who shall willfally disturb such meeting, shall, for 
eyery such offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty dollars. 

ASBESSCK. t 

^^U^M<^ Sec. 32. The assessor shall pay oyer all moneys in his hands 
pay oyer belonging to the district, on the warrant of the director, conn- 
laoneyi. tersigned by the moderator; and shall collect all rate bills for 

tuition and fuel, in ol^edience to the command contained in the 

warrant annexed thereto, 
to'pa'^^ Sec. 33. In case any person shall neglect or refuse to pay the 
~fl608or to amount on such rate-bill for which he liable, on demand, the as- 
J£l2^y sessor shall collect the same by distress and sale of any goods 

or chattels of such person, wherever found, within any county 

in which the district, or any- part of it, is situated. 
Sec. 34. The assessor shall give at least ten days' notice of 

(SecHong 32, 33, 34.) 1. The assessor cannot legally pay the 
warrants of the director, except from the proper funds. He 
cannot pay a warrant for teachers' wages from the library 
moneys, nor a warrant for building or incidental expenses from 
primary school moneys or two mill tax. Nor is he obliged or 
permitted to pay a warrant for teachers' wages from public 
school moneys if he knows the teacher to be not legally qualified. 

2. No property is exempted from sale for the payment of a 
rate-bill. 

3. The assessor is entitled to five cents on each dollar of the 
rate-bill for the collection thereof, and such collection must be 
made within sixty days, unless the time is duly extended by 
the endorsement of the other officers. (See sections 45, 46 and 
47.) In case the assessor shall fail to give bonds, or is unable 
to Attend to his duties, the board may appoint an acting asses- 
sor. (See section 67.) 

4. It is doubtful whether the assessor's authority to collect 
rate-bills, by distress and sale, extends to the case of non-resi- 
dent pupils. It will be found safer, therefore, for the district 
board to fix a rate of tuition for such pupils, and collect the 
same, as is usual in the union schools, in advance. Authority 
to fix such rates of tuitionMs^given to the district board by 
Election 164. « 
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«uch sale, by posting up written notices thereof in three public Notio« of 
places in the township where such property shall be sold. 

Sec. 35. At the expiration of his warrant, the assessor shall ^^f,^^/. *® 
make a return thereof, in writing, with the rate bill attached, *urn to m- 
to the director; stating the amount on said rate bill collected, 
the amount uncollected, and the names of the persons from 
whom collections have not been made. 



Sec. 36. The assessor shall appear for and on behalf of the"^"^^ 
district in all suits brought by or against the same, when no pear for 
other directions shall be given by the qualified voters in dis-^''^* 
trict meeting,' except in suits in which he is interested adversely 
to the district, and in all such cases the director shall appear 
for such district, if no other direction be given as aforesaid. 

DIRECTOR. 

Sec. 37. The director shall be clerk of the district board, and ^^^^^ 
of all district meetings when present, but if he shall not* be 
present at any district meeting, the qualified voters present 
may appoint a clerk of sue h meeting, who shall certify the pro- 
ceedings thereof to the director, to be recorded by him. 

Sec. 38. The director shall record all proceedings of the dis- 

{Section 35.) Should there remain any portion of the rate 
bill uncollected, after all due efforts on the part of the assessor, 
the deficiency must be reported by the district board to the 
supervisor to be assessed on the taxable property of the dis- 
trict. The law gives no authority to levy a second rate bill 
to make up such deficiency. (Fo"]: forms of rate-bill, sale and 
return, see form 8.) 

{Section 86.) For directions for suits, &c., against school dis- 
tricts, see sections 122 to 128. See also section 27. 

(Sections 37, 38.) 1.* As the director's record of proceedings 
IB priTtia facie evidence of the facts set forth in it, great care 
should be taken to make it a full and explicit history of the 
proceedings; and it should be read for correction and approval 
before the adjournment of the meeting. 

2. The record of a special meeting should state by whom the 
meeting was called, and the objects mentioned' in the notice, 
as the legality of the proceedings depends upon the legality of 
the Call and the conformity of the proceedings to the objects 
stated in the notices. 
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loTMord trict, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and preflerve copies 

5toJ**^* of all reports made to the school inspectors, and safely preserve 

and keep all books and papers belonging to his office. 

SchJ?* b' ^®^' ^^* •^'^® director, with the advice and consent of the 

director or moderator and the assessor, or one of them, or nnder their di- 

BMjjoritj o^rection, if he shall npt concur, shall contract with and hire 

qualified teachers for and in the name of the district, which 

contracts shall be in writing, and shall have the consent of the 

moderator and assessor, or one of them, endorsed thereon and 

(Sectioned.) 1. This sectionwas amended February 15, 1859, 
BO as to give the authority to employ teachers, to the majority 
of the district board, whether the director was one of that ma- 
jority or not The director is merely the legal agent for making 
the contract, and has only an equal voice with the other mem- 
bers of the board in the choice of a teacher. By a* further 
amendment made in 1861, the other officers may execute the 
contract if the director shall refuse. They should never proceed, 
however, to make and sign the contract without consulting the 
director. The law prefers, for the sake of regularity, that he 
shall make all contracts with teachers, and he has a right to 
do 80 until he refuses. 

2. When not otherwise stipulated iu the contract, the month 
must be understood to imply twenty-six work days. A univer- 
sal and healthful custom has established the usage of allowing 
the teacher to dismiss school Saturday afternoons, or every 
alternate Saturday in lieu thereof, without any loss of time, five 
and a half days of actual teaching being counted as fine week. 
The district board cannot therefore require a teacher to teach 
Saturday afternoons, or make up any -time lost by omitting 
school Saturday afternoons, without specifying it in the contract. 

3. It is also customary to allow schools such holidays as the 
fourth of July, thanksgiving days, general election days, Wash- 
ington's birth day, Christmas and New Year's, without any loss 
of the teacher's time. 

4. As this section authorizes the director to contract with 
" qualified teachers " only, it is an implied condition of the con- 
tract that the teacher shall keep himself << qualified," in the 
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shall specify the wages per week or month as agreed by the 
parties, and a duplicate thereof shall be filed in his office: JPro- 
vided, That if the director shall refuse to make and sign such 
contract, when directed so to do by the moderator and assessor, 
then it may be made and signed by the moderator and assessor. 

Sec. 40. He shall ascertain, as near as practicable, before To MMrttia 
the commencement of each school term, if the district at any quaatitj or 
regular meeting so direct, the just proportion which each person ^'*^. 
having scholars to send to the school ought to furnish, of the •«»» *nj 
fuel for such term, and give each such person at least five days to ftunuii^ 
notice of the tim^ within which he is required to deliver the same ^^' 
at the school-house ; and if any person shall not deliver his pro-* 
portion as required, the same shall be furnished by the director, 
and the amount thereof shall be assessed on the rate bill to the 
person neglecting to deliver his proportion as aforesaid. 

'■ 

legal sense, i. e., by holding a valid certificate from the inspec- 
tors. Should his certificate, therefore, be annulled, his contract 
is no longer binding. If, however, the board continue to em- 
ploy him, he can still collect his pay of those that employ him, 
though no public money can be paid to him. The district board, 
as such, cannot legally employ an unqualified teacher; their 
action, therefore, in employing such teacher, cannot bind the 
district, as a district, but only those who shall send to the 
school taught by such teacher. 

5. A district board cannot properly annul a teacher's con- 
tract without said teacher's consent. If a teacher proves in- 
competent or negligent, application may be made to the school 
inspectors, and should they find sufficient cause to annul his 
certificate, his contract necessarily is made void. It would 
perhaps avoid occasional dilBculties if it were agreed between 
the parties that the contract might be annulled by either party 
on giving some sufficient notice of the same. 

6. It sometimes happens that a member of the district board 
is employed to ttsach the school. In such case the contract 
must be made and signed by the other two members. An offi- 
cer cannot make a contract with himself. 

(Section 40.) See note 3, under section 21. A better method 

of furnishing wood is provided by section 21. 
9 
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« board ftiay appoioC to ul»t^!S^.°l*^^ other pereon as (be district 

• wrlttafe of the Dai^ea and iSl?!?<?"?, *!"'•. "'••'''o'- «>d make a list, to 

S Ave and twenty tSu, ^.ig!? »?,' ""^ ^''^ <*"«»«»■ between the sgi of 

; Termed by the owhj, ^mftioWjk/"** * ^^^V^ said list slSl be 

•ffldavit appended thwwo ?r «nS«^*.i*^" '^J* !«* "»^ 'V 

correct list of the nmrnatot £t ttl^^ "*•!*"•• •«'"''« forth that It Is a 

lealdlng tn the dtetHS. »M<.h -«!^ children between the ages afonssid, 

townshTp; and 8aiditarJ^,"^***^'*"»yb«™«>e before tbe clerk of tto 

director 10 the townahiD J«* ^hiM.i^°f' ^*^ ?• •"»""" "P"" "^ *• 
Inms, not otherwise reeidenti «f .h- nllfS '." •'n««-'"o«>«««. Pri«ons or ssj- 
Bhall notbe Indnded ta th« «M^t-J"^*'' •"*l"°* attending the school, 
Incladed, nnlesa th« attend JSl JSSfi"* IS.' .■•■•" ^'«"" «*"<»'«» be so 
taxea therein. ' •"••"* *"• "<*««>'. <>' ""elr parents are liable to psy 
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annual report to the township clerk. 



(^Section ih) 1. In this census should be embraced the chil- 
dren belonging properly to the district and no others. Children 
merely attending sohool in the district, while their parents or 
guardians reside elsewhere, should not be enumerated, as they 
are properly enumerated in the districts in which their parents 
reside. But a child that has been adopted by, or is regularly 
apprenticed to, a resident of the district, may be properly in- 
cluded in the school census. 

2. Children in alms-houses, prisons, or asylums, and not oth- 
erwise residents of the districts in which such institutions are 
located, should not be enumerated in the school census, nor 
Indian children, for whom schools are provided by the Federal 
Ooyemment. But if the children at the county poor-house are 
admitted to the district school, they may be included in the 
district census. 

8. Children of aliens and people of color should be included 
in the census, if residents of the district. 

4. The list of names verified by oath, as prescribed, is the 
evidence to the township clerk of the number of children of 
school ages in the district, and without such evidence he can- 
not report any children as entitled to public money. The school 
board should see, therefore, that this list is properly made out, 
as otherwise the district must lose its share of the primary 
school moneys. 
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Sec. 42. Be shall farnlBh a copy of auch list to each teacher To farnisii 
^employed in the district, and require such teacher carefully to to^Lcher 
note the daily attendance of each scholar, and to make return Jjjjhe^to* 
thereof to him, including the ages of all scholars whose names jote attoa* 
4kre not on such list; and such teacher shall also certify and re m^e r*. , 
■turn, according to his best information and belief, the name of *"^' 
the person liable for the tuition of each scholar. 

Sec. 43. In case the director shall not have furnished such^jjcbw to 
list as aforesaid, the teacher shall keep a list of all the scholars etc., ir not 
attending school, and the number of days each scholar shall at- 

(SecHong 42 and 43.) 1. The best interests of our schools de- 
mand that this provision of the law should he strictly complied 
with by school directors and teachers. The director should 
famish the teacher a full list of all the children of legal school 
ages in the district. If a book were procured for the purpose, 
in which each year the list of children might be entered, and 
the attendance of each one at the school noted, it would, in the 
course of a few years, become a volume of great interest and 
Talue. 

2. It will, be impossible for the director to make the report 
required by section fifty-four, unless this list is properly kept. 
It must, therefore, be faithfully kept, whether there is to be any 
rate-bill or not. 

3. If the director fails to furnish the list, it is still the duty 
of the teacher to keep a daily record of the attendance, and the 
-director will be enabled to make his report from a comparison 
of the teacher's roll and record, and the census list. 

4. The most important of all school statistics are those that 
are shown by the teacher's daily register of attendance, and one 
of the most material evidences of the progress of a school is want- 
ing, where such record is not kept with great fullness and care. 
A properly prepared register should be provided at the com- 
mencement of the school, and the name of each pupil should be 
-entered thereon, with the date of his entrance. The attendance 

of each half day should be carefully marked; and with a good 
form of register the amount of tardiness of each pupil may also 
be kept. It is customary also, to mark the daily deportment 
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tend the same, with the age of each, and the name of the per- 
son liable for the tuition of each, according to his best informa- 
tion and belief, which list he shall return to the director as^ 
aforesaid. 
2JJ{2j** Sec. 44. The director shall ascertain from the return of suob 
unoaatdM teacher the number of days for which each person not ex- 
ftrtttitkm4 ^jjjp^g^ giii^ii \^Q liable to pay for tuition, and the amount pay- 
able by each. 
BUS tin for Sec. 45. Within twenty days after receiying duch list and 
fSoeilud^^ certificate from the teacher, the director shall make out a rate 
"2^^ ^^ hill, containing the name of each person so liable, and the 
* " amount due from him for tuition and fuel, or either, adding- 

and scholarship of each pupil, and in our best schools weekly 
or monthly reports are sent to the parents, exhibiting the at- 
tendance and standing of their children. Such reports have k- 
most beneficial influence upon both parents and pupils. Many 
good forms of register are now usually kept for sale by alt 
book-sellers. Messrs. Adams & Blackmer are preparing a 
directors' census book, and teachers' register especially for this 
State. 

(Sections 44 and 45.) 1. Should the director fail to make out 
a rate bill within twenty days, without sufficient cause, he- 
would be liable only for the penalty of $10 provided in section 
130. The rate bill may, however, still be legally made out^ 
after the twenty days; the director's neglect to make it before, 
not releasing any one from the obligation to pay the rate-bill 
when made out. 

2. The district board are authorized to determine the rates- 
of tuition to be paid by pupils not residents of the district. 
Section 58. The tuition of such pupils should be collected in- 
dependently of the rate-bill. 

3. In making a rate bill, the following steps should be pur- 
sued, viz: 

1st. Find the amount of the teacher's wages for the whole* 
term he has taught and for which the rate-bill is to be made- 
out. 

2d. Deduct from this amount the moneys received or to be- 
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thereto five cents on each dollar of the sum due, for assessor's 
fees, and shall annex thereto a warrant for the collection there- 
of, to be signed by him and the moderator. 

Sec. 46 Such warrant shall command the assessor t^^t^^JJJ** 
within sixty days he collect of the persons named in said rate- 
bill the amount set opposite their respective names, and if any 
person shall neglect or refuse, on demand, to pay the amount 
on said rate bill for which he is liable, he collect the same by 
distress and sale of the goods and chattels Of such person, 
wherever found within the county or counties in which the dis- 
trict is situated, first publishing such sale at least ten days, by 
posting up notices thereof in three public places in the town- 
ship where such property shall be sold. 

Sec. 47. In case the moderator and director shall deem itjj^jj*** 
necessary, they may, by an endorsement on such warrant, 
signed by them, extend the time therein specified for the col- 
lection of such rate-bill, not exceeding thirty days. 

received from non-resident pupils, and also the amount of public 
money to be applied. 

3d. Apportion the balance remaining after the above deduo- 
tions, among all the parents in the district, in proportion to the 
number of days each one has se^t to schooL 

4th. Leave out all those who have been exempted from pay- 
ing rate-bills, and write the names of those who are liable to 
pay, in the rate-bill, with the amounts due from each set oppo- 
site his name with five per cent, added for assessor's fees, and 
any amount which may be due for fuel. To the names of those 
in the district, add also the names of those living out of the 
district liable for teacher's wages, if the same is not already 
collected. 

4. The sums due from indigent persons who have been ex- 
empted are to be reported to the supervisor and assessed upon 
the property of the district. {Section 67.) 

Sections 46 and 47.) 1. No suit is required to collect money 
due on a rate-bill. The assessor is authorized to levy at once 
upon the property of the parent or person refusing to pay. No 
property is by the law exempted. 

2. Whenever children from other districts are admitted to 
the Bohool, and only charged their prbportion upon the rate-bill, 
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Director to Sec. 48. The director shall provide the necessary appendages 
i[^Q^^!for the school-honse, and keep the same ia good condition and 
p^- repair daring the time school shall be taught therein, and 

they are often included in the rate-bill, and their tuition col* 
looted by the assessor the same as that of others. Though it 
is doubtful whether the assessor's authority to collect rate-bills 
by summary process of vdistress and sale of any goods belong- 
ing to persons liable for such rate-bills, extends to the case of 
non-resident pupils, the charges on rate-bill for tuition of such 
pupils constitute a legal debt against^their parents or guar- 
dians, and may doubtless be coUected^by ordinary process of 
law. (See section 68.) 

3. In collecting rate-bills, the assessor^should take care to 
follow strictly the directions [in the law. With due diligence, 
it will rarely be found necessary to extend^thektime for collec- 
tion. No extension is permitted|beyond the' additional thirty 
days. The amounts uncoUected^at the end of tjiat time must 
be returned to the supervisor, to be assessed upon the district. 
tkcUon 5T. The rate-bill is a relic of barbarism, and should be 

I 

dispensed with wholly from the public schools. Let eaeh dis- 
trict raise enough by tax to make, with the aid of the public 
school moneys, its school free to every child in the district. 
This will avoid one of the most fruitful "sources of trouble and 
failure in our schools, and promote greatly^the peace and pros- 
perity of the districts. 

{Section 48.) 1. The director is authorized and required to 
procure all needful appendages and repairs, without any vote 
of the«di0trict in the case. 

3. The law has wisely empowered one officer, and made it 
his duty to keep the school-house in fgood Repair. He^ should 
see to it that the windows are properly filled with glass; that 
the stove and pipe are in a fit condition;^that the desks and 
seats are in good repair; that the outhouses are properly pro- 
vided with doors, and are frequently cleansed; that the black- 
boards are kept painted, ^d everything is provided necessaxy 
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shall keep an accurate account of all expenses incurred by him 
as director; such account shall be audited by the moderator Jxpenses, 
and assessor, and on their written order shall be paid out of 
any money provided by the district for such purposes. 

Sec. 49. He shall present at each annual meeting an estimate Estimato oi 
of the expenses necessary to be incurred during the ensuing "mtag* -'^ 
year for such purposes, and for payment for the services of any y®"* 
district officer; and such amount, when voted by such annual 
meeting, shall be assessed and collected in the same manner as 
other district taxes; but no tax for these purposes shall be 
voted at a special meeting, unless a notice of the same shall 
be expressed in the notice of such meeting. 

Sec. 50. He shall give the prescribed notice of the annual S'J^jJJ 
district meeting, and of all such special meetings as ke shall ofmMUniSr* 
be required to give notice of in accordance with the provisions 
of this chapter, one copy of which for each meeting shall be 
posted on the outer door of the district school-house, if there be 
one. 

Sec. 51. The director shall draw from the township library ?**?X_ 
the proportion of books to T^hich his district may be entitled. l^S" 

for the comfort of the pupils and the success of the schooL 
Under our laws, a great responsibility rests upon the director,, 
and on his promptitude and faithfulness depends the usefulness 
of the school. 

{Section 49.) 1. The objeet of this section is to provide bo^ 
forehand, an incidental fund out of which the director may be 
paid for any expense incurred under the preceding seotion.. 
But if no such fund is provided, it is still the duty of the direc* 
tor to keep the school-house in proper repair during, term time 
and to provide all needful appendages, and his bills, when 
audited and allowed by the other officers, are lawful debts 
against the district, and should be reported by the district 
board to the annual meeting to be assessed with other district 
taxes. 

2. The section also authorizes the payment for the services 
of any district officer. In large districts the tax upoii the 
director's time is often large and onerous, and a fair compensa- 
tion should be allowed him for his services. 

{Sections 51 and 52.) In townships in which the district 
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]ibrai7*nA and retnm the same to the township library at the expiration 
wiornUift ^f three months, and shall continue to draw books fn like man- 
ner, at the expiration of every three months, and to return the 
same as aforesaid. 
ntBtribntioa Sco. 52. He shall distribute the books drawn out by him to 
or books, ^jj^ parents or guardians of the children of the district of the 
MiiiiMgfc^j|^||^|||^||^||tty|^aM||^^ nB contain ed in 

by the township derk. DamSa »a .iPf^ ^^ apportioned to the diatrlct # 

^^^^^ ««.t them to the modenitor, tS^ afied t?Sto. ^' ">« <«»«<«. «>«» Pte- • 

poses, or apportioneci to lae utouiw uj uuu i«v/*tuwJ.|/ w«^.«», ^^^ c 

present the same to the moderator, to be countersigned by him. 

Dinetorto Sec. 54. The director shall also, at the end of each school 

2JJJi5p year, deliver to the township clerk, to be filed in his office, a 

report to the board of school inspectors of the township, showing: 
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library system has been adopted, these sections have become 
obsolete. But in fractional districts, lying partly in townships 
which still have township libraries, the director may continue 
to draw from the township library the share of books due his 
district. 

(Sedum 53.) 1. As several of the funds belonging to the dis- 
trict cannot be used for any other than their own special ob- 
jects, the director's order should specify the purpose for which 
the money is to be paid, and the fund, — as teachers^ wages fund, 
library fund, See, out of which it is to be paid. (See notes on 
sections 29 and 82.) 

2. No moneys should be drawn into the hands of the asses- 
sor till he has given the proper bonds. (See section 61.) 

(SedionbL) 1. Two blanks for the annual report to the 
school inspectors are annually forwarded to each director 
through the county and township clerks. One of these he 
should carefully fill up as required, and deliver, at the close of 
the school year, to the township clerk; and the duplicate should 
be placed on file, and delivered to his successor. 

Directors should be careful to get fresh blanks from the town 
clerk each year, and get them before the close of the year. A 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL lAWS. 



At its late seaaion, the Legicdatore made Beyeral amendments 
id the school laws. Some of them are only designed to express 
more clearly what the law before intended, while others create 
changes so marked, it is especially important that school ofiScers 
shall hare the correction made in their printed \X)pies of fhe 
school laws. The amendments are all giyen below, in a form 
from which they can severally be cut out and pasted in their 
appropriate places in the book. All officers haying the yolome 
of school laws, are desired thus to make the corvectLons^ by 
pasting the amerU^ftenis, as far as may be, over the corresponding 
sedions in the hook. 

It will be seen that section 53 requires the board to draw all 
school moneys into the hands of the assessor, and then to pay 
the creditors of the district by orders on that officer. This will 
render it much less difficult for the director to make a correct 
annual financial report. " 

Superrisors, township treasurers and clerks are requested 
to notice the proyisions in the amendments relatiye to their 
duties. 

Three copies of this list of amendments will be sent to each 
director, for the use of the seyeral district officers 

O. HOSFOBD, 
SupH of PiMiG InstnuMon. 
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First. The whole number of children belonging to the district contentu of 
between the ages of five and twenty years, according to the ^"p®'** 
census taken as afore&aid; 

Second, The number attending school during the year under 
five, and also the number over twenty years of age; 
. Third, The whole number that have attended school during 
the year; 

Fourth. The length of time the school has been taught during 
the year by a qualified teacher, the name of each teacher, the 
length of time kept by each, and the wages paid to each; 

Fifth. The average length of time scholars between five and 
twenty years of age have attended school during the year; 

Sixth. The amount of money received from the township 
treasurer, apportioned to the district by the township clerk; 

Seventh. The amount of money raised by the district, and the 
purposes for which it was raised; 

Eighth. The kinds of books used in the school; 

Ninth. Such other facts and statistics, in regard to schools 
and the subject of education, as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall direct. 



failure to make full and accurate reports may cost the district 
its share in the primary school moneyjai. 

2. The directors' reports not only furnish the basis for the 
distribution of the primary school moneys, but also the facts 
upon which any sound opinion can be formed of the success of 
the school system, and of the character and extent of the 
amendments which may need to be made. Directors, thereforei 
should use the utmost care and diligence to make their reports 
fall and correct. 

8. In fractional districts, full annual reports are only to be 
made to the clerk of the township in which the school-house is 
situated; and this report must embrace the number of children, 
and the statistics of the entire district. See section 81. The 
number of children in any fractional part of the district must 
also be reported to the clerk of the township in which such 
fractional part is situated. See section 82. 
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DlffTBICT BOABD. 



DiBtriot Sec. 55. The moderator, director and aBsessor shall constitute 
^***^" the district board. 

Diitrict Sec. 56. Said board shall, between the first Monday in Sep- 

' **®JfJ^^^i'' tember and the second Monday of October, in each year, make 

Toiedbj out and deliver to the superyisor of each township in which' 

diairict^to. ^^^ ^^^^ ^£ ^^ district is situated, a report in writing nnder 

their hands, of all taxes voted by the district daring the preced- 
ing year, and of all taxes which said board is authorized to im- 
pose, to be levied on the taxable property of the district. 

(Section 55.) 1. In graded or high school districts, generally 
called union school districts, the district board, as provided by 
the law passed February, 1859, consists of six trustees. 

2. The statutes prescribe that ** all words purporting to give 
a joint authority to three or more public ofiScers or other per- 
sons, shall be construed as giving such authority to a majority 

of such officers or other persons, unless it shall be otherwise 

« 

expressly declared in the law giving the authority.'' Comp. 
Law$, chapter 1, section 3, page 88. A majority of the district 
board may therefore exercise the powers of the board; but 
each member has a right to be consulted, unless he shall be 
absent from the district when any action must be taken. 

(Section 56.) 1. The district board must include in their re- . 
port the taxes voted at any special meeting during the year; 
but no tax should be reported till it is finally passed upon. If 
the meeting that voted it is adjourned, to meet at some later 
day, the tax should not be reported till after the adjourned 
meeting is held, provided the same is not beyond the said 
second Monday in October, unless the voters specially direct it 
to be reported. 

2. The taxes which the district board is authorized to impofie, 
tkie first, the amounts of rate-bills for fuel and tuition of persons 
exempted by the board from payment; second, the amounts un- 
collected on rate-bills, and third, the amounts expended in the 
purchase of text books for exempted persons. 
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Sec. 57. The district board may purchase, at the expense of the Purchase of. 
district, such school books as may be necessary for the use of p^^^J^. 
children admitted by them to the district school free of charge, ^^^^ 
and they shall include the amount of such purchases, and the 
amount which would have been payable for fuel and teachers' 
wages by persons exempted from the payment thereof, together 
witii any sums on the district rate-bills which could not be col- 
lected, in their report to the supervisor or supervisors, to be 
assessed as aforesaid. They shall also prescribe the text books 
to be used in the school; but text books, once adopted, shall 
not be changed within two years, except by the consent of a 
majority of the voters at some regular meeting. They shall 
have the general care of the school, and may establish all need- 
ful regulations for its management. 

Sec. 58. Said board shall exempt from the payment of teach- Exemption 
era' wages, and from providing fuel for the use of the district, tfMtttm!^ 
all such persons residing therein as in their opinion ought to SSSI*^* ^ 
be exempted, and shall certify such exemptions to the director; 
and the children of such persons shall be admitted to the dis- 
trict school free of charge during the time of such exemption. 

{Section b*l.) 1. Thelext books purchased for indigent chil- 
dren are the property of the district, and should be taken care 
of by the district board, when not in use. (See section 65.) 

2. The duty to prescribe text books is imperative, and ita 
prompt performance is demanded by thq best interests of the 
district. The district boards will find a list of recommended 
books in the latter part of this volume. 

3. The board may add a new text book to the list, in any 
branch not provided for in the list first prescribed. Text books 
should be provided for all common branches, including, if needed, 
natural philosophy, physiology and algebra. 

4. No pupil can claim to receive instruction in any other 
text book than those prescribed by the district board; nor is 
the teacher at liberty to introduce any new text book without 
the action of the board. 

(SecHon 58.) 1. The district board should exercise a wise 
liberality in' exempting from the payment of rate-bills, all 
whose circumstances will justify such exemption. It is hot 
necessary that a person be a pauper to entitle him to relief 
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jNrtrtei Said board may also admit to the district school non-resident 

AdmiiiioB^ pupils, 4nd may determine the rates of tuition of such pupils, 

7jJJ*Jj[j*JJ-and collect the same; and they may authorize or order the sus- 

paiaoniij pension or expulsion from the schDol, whenever, in their judg- 

^^^^ meut, the interests of the school demand it, of any pupil guilty 

of gross misdemeanor or persistent disobedience. 

Sec. 59. They shall purchase or lease a site for a school-house, 

from rate-bills. In cases of laboring men with large families 
to educate, the claim of the children for education lies as much 
upon society as upon the parent; since society will be as much 
benefited by their educatien as the parent wilU It is but just to 
give such children free access to the public school. The board 
may in their discretion exempt from rate-bills a portion of the 
children of such family, on condition the parent will pay for tim 
others. The proportionr of rate-bills which would have been 
due from exempted children must never be added to the rate- 
bills of others, but must be raised by a tax on the property of 
the district « 

2. Non-resident pupils are those whose parents or guardians 
4ire not residents of the district. Such pupils do not become resi- 
dent by boarding in the district while attending school. A oiti- 
:sen of the district employing temporarily a minor whose parents 
or guardians reside out of the district, should not report such 
minor in'^the school census, and cannot claim to send him as a 
resident pupil to school. 

3. When a district board decide to admit non-residents to 
^e school, they should fix at once upon the rate of tuition, that 
it may be announced to such pupils on entering the school. 

4. The board may authorize the teacher to suspend or expel 
incorrigible pupils, in his discretion. An expelled pupil cannot 
return to the school the same term without the consent of the 
board. It has been decided by the legal tribunals that a per- 
son of depraved and infamous character, as a prostitute, may 
be forbidden the school, even though guiltless of any offense 
against the rules of the school. 

(Section 59.) 1. In case the site designated cannot be pus- 
chased for the price the district offers, and in ease a good and 
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as shall have been designated by the district, in the corporate Board ahaUi 
name thereof, and shall bnild, hire or purchase such school- ES-e stu for - 
house out of the fund provided for that purpose, and make sale J|^^^ 
of any site or other property of the district, when lawfully 
directed by the qualified voters at an annual or special meet- 
ing: Provided^ That the district shall not in any case build a 
stone or brick school-house upon any site, without having first 
obtained a title in fee to the same, or a lease for ninety-nine 
years; and also that they shall not in any case build a frame, 
schoolhouse on any site for which they have not a title in fee, 
or a lease for fifty years, without securing the privilege of re- 
moving the said school- house when lawfully directed so to do 
by the qualified voters of the district, at any annual or special 
meeting: Provided oZso, That the qualified voters of the dis- 
trict may appoint a building committee, to take charge of the 
work of building such school-house. 

Sec. 60. The district board shall apply and pay over aH pJ^^JiJ^J** 
school moneys belonging to the district, in accordance wilKthe monejg. 
provisions of law regulating the same, as may be directed by 
the district; but no school moneys apportioned to any district 

valid title cannot be obtained for any reason, the law passed 
February 7, 1855, provides for calling a jury to determine on a 
price. (See section 154, &c.) 

2. It is a well settled principle of law that public officers 
cannot use their trusts for their own benefit. The district 
board cannot sell a site or school-house to themselves. The 
legal voters, however, in regular meeting may direct the sale- 
to be made to any member of the board. 

(Section 60.) 1. The practice of some districts in employing 
a teacher, and getting him inspected some time after commenc- 
ing his school, is entirely illegal and wrong, being calculated 
to defeat the very end and purpose of all inspection. The lan- 
guage of the law is plain and decisive, and school inspectors^ 
should see it enforced. 

2. If through any necessity, a teacher begins a school before 
getting a certificate, the time thus taught before receiving a 
certificate cannot be counted as any part of the three months^ 
school required to be taught by a qualified teacher. When 
such teacher receives a certificate, a new contract should be 
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shall ,be appropriated to any other nse than the payment of 

teachers' wages, and no part thereof shall be paid to any 

teacher who shall not have received a certificate as required in 

this chapter, before the commencement of his school. 

^u^ir^'Sf ^®- ^^- T**® moderator and director shall require of the 

iflBwior. assessor, and the assessor shall execute to the district, a bond 

in double the amount of money to come into his hands as such 

assessor during the year, as near as the same can be ascertained, 

with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the moderator 

and director, conditioned for the faithful application of all 

moneys that shall come into his hands by virtue of his office. 

TobTiod^^ Sec. 62. Such bond shall be lodged with the moderator, and 

Mid when ' in case of any breach of the condition thereof, the director 

■Md, tto. Biiall cause a suit to be commenced thereon in the name of the 

district, and the money, when collected, shall be paid into the 

township treasury, for the use of the district, subject to the 

order of the proper district officers. 

B«port of Sec. 63. Said board shall present to the district, at each an- 

Ji^^^^nual meeting, a report in writing, icontaining an accurate state- 

mmtM, ment of all n^oneys of the district received by them, or any of 

them, during the preceding year, and of the disbursements made 

by them, with the items of such receipts and disbursements. 

made and signed, as though no school had been previously 
taught by him in the district. 

3. By the provisions of an act passed March, 1863, any sur- 
plus of the two mill tax, after eight months of school have been 
maintained, may be used for other school or library purposes. 
<(See section 1*72.) 

(Section 61.) 1. The moderator and director must require 
this bond of the assessor before giving him any order on the 
township treasurer for school or library moneys, and before 
giving him any rate-bill to collect. If he falls or refuses to 
give bonds when demanded he vacates his office; but he is not 
required under any penalty, to offer his bonds till demanded. 

8. If the moderator and director shall give the assessor the 
custody of poneys belonging to the district without first re- 
quiring bonds of him, they commit a gross violation of official 
duty, and are liable not only to pay the penalty prescribed, but 
in case any loss results to the district from their neglect, they 
are liable to the district for the loss occasioned thereby. 
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Sec. 64. Such report shall also contain a statement of all statement 
ta^es assessed upon the taxable property of the district during etc!"*' 
the preceding year, the purposes for which such taxes were 
assessed, and the amount assessed for each particular purpose, 
and said report shall be recorded by the director in a book to 
be provided and kept for that purpose. 

Sec. 65. The said district board shall have the care and cub- Board to 
tady of the school-house and other property of the district, 5*^®^ ^Sjjj 
except so far as the same shall be specially confided to the^ouM,«to. 
custody of the director, including all books purchased for the 
use of pupils admitted to the school free of eharge. ' 

Sec. 66. The said board shall have power to fill, by appoint- TaovioiM. 
ment, any vacancy that shall occur in their own number, and 

(^Section 65.) It is an almost universal custom to allow the 
use of the school-house for religious meetings, Sanday-schQolfi, ^ 
lectures, lyceums, debating societies, and all other meetings 
connected with mental, moral and religious improvement of 
the people, and such use has uniformly been approved by my 
predecessors in this Department. These uses of the school- 
house are certainly not foreign to the purpose of its erection. 
The board should, however, consult the general wishes of the 
people in granting this use of the public property. 

(Section 66.) 1. The vacancy, in primary districts, whether 
filled by the district board or by the special meeting, is filled 
for the unexpired term. If a vacancy exists at the time of the 
annual meeting it may be filled by an election, but the election 
will be only for the unexpired part of the term. But neither a 
special nor an annual meeting has power to fill a vacancy till 
the ten days are expired, during which the district board are 
required to fill it. 

2. In case two of the district offices shall be vacant at once, 
the remaining member cannot fill the vacancies, as he does not 
constitute a majority of the board, and cannot exercise the 
powers thereof. On the written request of five legal voters^ he 
may call a special meeting to fill vacancies. 

8. Should all the offices be vacant at once, no special meet- 
ing can be called, and the inspectors should appoint officers to 
fill the vacancies,' as provided by section 146. 
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it sball be their duty to fill Buch vacancy within ten days after 
its occurrence: Provided^ That in case said board shall, from 
any cause, fail to fill such vacancy within the time specified, the 
same may be filled by election at a special school district meet- 
ing called for that purpose, by the qualified voters present, 
which meeting shall be called in the same manner, and be sub- 
ject to the same regulations, as other special school district 
meetings, 
bovd Sec. 67. If the assessor shall fail to give bond as is required 
yMniSn?'*^^ ^ ^^^^ chapter, or from sickness or any other cause shall be un- 
wnim, able to attend to the duty of collecting any district rate-bill, the 
said board shall appoint an acting assessor to collect the same, 
who shall possess all the powers of the district assessor for that 
purpose, and shall, before proceeding to the collection thereof, 
give bond to the district in double thg amount of money to be 
collected, in the same manner, and with the same efiect as the 
.^ifttrict assessor is required to give such bond. Every school 
district of&ce shall become vacant upon the incumbent ceasing 
to be a resident of the district for which he shall have been 



{^Sectijon 67.) 1. If the assessor neglects or refuses to give 
bonds when required, his office becomes vacant, and should be 
filled by the district board. The case provided for by this sec- 
tion, must be one where neither neglect or refusal is chargeable 
on the assessor. 

2. The occurrence of any of the following events will create 
a vacancy in a school district office: 

First, The death of the incumbent; 

Second, His resignation; 

Third, His removal from office; 

Fourth, His removal from the district; 

Fifth, His conviction of any infamous crime; 

Sixth. His election or appointment being declared void by a 
competent tribunal ; 

Seventh. His neglect to file his acceptance of office, or to give 
or renew any official bond, according to law. (Compiled laws, 
chap. 11, sec. 8, p. 219.) 

3. The resignation of a district officer must be made to the 
other members of the district board, or to one of them, and 
should be in writing. (Compiled laws, chap. 11, sec. 1.) 
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elected, or upon the happening of either of the events specified J^f^jJaJ^ 
in section three, of chapter fifteen, of the revised statutes becomo m* 
of 1846. •**' 

TOWNSHIP BOAKD OF SCHOOL INSPSCTORS. 

Sec. 68. The inspectors elected at the annual township meet- Bowd'ot 
ings, together with the township clerk, shall constitute thcgpe^n. 
township board of school inspectors; and the inspector elected 
at the annual township meeting, having the shortest time to 
serve, shall be chairman of said board, and the said township 
clerk shall be the clerk thereof. 

Sec. 69. The chairman of said board shall be the treasurer ^aiainBoa «t 
thereof, and shull give bond to A^ township in double the ^^'JJ,^,^'** 
amount of library moneys to come, into his hands .during his »»<»«*▼• 
term of officer, as near as the same can be ascertained, with two 
sufficient sureties, to be approved by the township clerk, con- 

{Section 68.) The office of school inspectors was not created 
by that chapter of the statutes known as ** The Primary School 
Law." It will be found as follows: 

"There shall be elected annually, on the first Monday of 
April, in each organized township, * * * one township 
olerk, who shall be ex officio school inspector,'^ :ic * ;ic ^^^^ 
one school inspector. (Article 11, sec. 1 of the constitution.) 

" The annual meeting of each township shall be held on the 
first Monday of April, in each year; and at such meeting there 
shall be an election (by ballot) for * "i" "^ one school in- 
spector.'' (Compiled laws, chap. 12, sec. 8.) 

"Each school inspector elected as aforesaid, shall hold his 
office for two years, and until his successor shall be elected an j 
qualified, except when elected to fill a vacancy; in which case 
he shall hold during the unexpired portion of the regufar term: 
Provided, That where there shall hafe been no previous eleo- 
tion for school inspectors in any township, tjiere shall be two 
such inspectors elected, one for one year, and one for two years, 
who shall severally tiold their office accordingly.'' (Compiled 
laws, chap. 12, sec. 13.) 

Sec. 95, chap. 12, of the compiled laws, establishes the ooi»* 
pensation of inspectors at one dollar per day. 

11 
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ditioned for the faithful appropriation of all moneys that may 
come into his hands by virtue of his office. 
^^^^ Sec. 70. Said bond shall be filed with the township clerk, and 
bond 10 b« in case of the non fulfillment thereof, said clerk shall cause a 
"^ suit to be commenced thereon, and the moneys collected in suck 
suit shall be paid into the township treasury for the benefit of 
the township library. 
JbrmAtKm Sec. 11. The inspectors shall divide the township into such 
^ diitrioti. jiumber of school districts as may from time to time be neces- 
sary, which districts they shall number, and they may regu- 

mST ^vST' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ boundaries of the same as circumstances 
shall render proper; but n^ district shall contain more than 

{Section 11.) 1. This power to ei#tablish and change the 
boundaries of school districts is a most important one, and on 
its wise and careful exercise the success and well being of the 
school system often depends. 7t is coming to be more and 
more seen that it would liave been better if the townships 
had never been divided into independent districts, but that eaoh 
township had remained a general district, with a township 
school board, whish should have established and maintained a 
sufficient number of schools to accommodate the various parts 
of the township, and with perhaps a single ^ocal director to aid 
in the care of each school ^ 

The main errors committed in the division of the townships 
have been the multiplication of small districts too feeble to 

« 

maintain a good school, and the unnecessary increase of frac- 
tional districts, which have always proved a fruitful source of 
. error and trouble. 

2. "Whenever a school district is divided, each of the dis- 
tricts fotmed from it has a right, in making its annual report, 
to embrace the time a school was taught between the com- 
mencement of th^ school year, and the time the division was 
made, and to add thereto the time a school has been taught in 
said district subsequently to the divisiAi. If each district, 
reckoning time thus, is enabled to report a school taught three 
months or more, by qualified teachers^ each is entitled to draw 
public money. 
* 3. " In the distribution of school moneys to said districta 
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nine sections of land, and each district shall be composed of 
contignous territory, and be in as compact a form as may be; 
but no land shall be taxed for building a school-house, unless 
some portion of every legal subdivision of said land shall be 
within two and one-half miles of said school-house site. 

the same sum should be apportioned to the two, that the origi- 
nal district would have been entitled to receive had there been 
no division. This sum should be divided between them accor- 
ding to the rules of justice and equity. If the division of a 
district takes place inmiediately after the commencement of a 
school year, and before a school has been opened, the public 
money should be apportioned to the new districts in proportion 
to the number of scholars within the legal ages residing in 
each of them art the time of the division. But if the division 
is made at the close of the winter school, and two-thirds (more 
or less) of the public money has been apportioned to said 
school, in which both of the districts were entitled to share 
equitably, the remaining one-third should be apportioned in 
proportion to the number of children within the legal ages in the 
districts at the time the division is ma<fe.'' 

4. In the formation of school districts, and in the alteration of 
the same, school inspectors act upon their own discretion, and 
are not obliged either to wait for, or to regard petitions of the 
inhabitants; but they should never refuse to show a wise re- 
gard for the wishes of the people. They should be slow, how- 
ever, to yield to the demand for the erection of small districts 
for the temporary accommotfbtion of small neighborhoods. 

5. In the union of two or more districts, under the law for 
graded schools, (section 152,) the limitation of territory to nine 
Unctions of land does not apply. There is no restriction as to 
the size of the districts which may be thus united, and each one 
might have had the full nine sections. The power of the graded 
school board to establish several schools in different localities 
allows it to supply schools in convenient localities for every 
part of the district. Inspectors cannot alter the boundaries 
of such districts without the, written consent of a majority of 
the board. 
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pcnoDf re- Seo. t2. They may attach to a school district any person re- 
^l^j^t^^sidiiig in the township, and not in any organized district, at his 
^•^^j^^ request; and for all district purposes, except raising a tax for 
MiM. bnilding a school-house, such person shall be considered a» 
residing in such district; but when set off to a new district, no 
sum shall be raised for such person as his proportion to the dis- 
trict property. 
iBupaoioni See. 73. The inspectors shall apply for and receive from the 
aniwr^ township treasurer all modeys apportioned for the township 
library of their township, and shall purchase the books, and 

— ---■■1 

6. The boundaries of new districts should be fully described 
in the resolution of the inspectors, and the number of the district 
f zed. The resolution should be entered on the record kept by 
the clerk, and the boundaries delineated on the township map^ 
to be ipade by the clerk, one copy to be kept ip his ofSce, and 
another given to the supervisor. Care should be used to emr 
I brace all the inhabitants and all the teiyitory of the township* 
in some of the several districts when finally organized. 

*l. By sections 91 and 86, the inspectors are required to give 
ten days notice of meetings to form or alter boundaries of dis- 
tricts. Without such totice their action will not be legal. 

(SecHon 73.) 1. The library moneys include whatever may 
be voted from the two mill tax annually, at the township elec- 
tions, as provided by section lOT, and the moneys received from^ 
fines, penalties, forfeited recognizances, Ac, from the county 
treasurer. The inspectors should apply to the county treasurer 
between the fifth and tenth of April each year, for the money ' 
from such fines, &c. Were the boards of supervisors, and other 
officers charged with this matter, careful to see that these fines 
and penalties were paid over by those collecting them, and for- 
feited recognizances were prosecuted, many thousands of doY-- 
lars would annually accrue to the library fund that are now 
lost. 

2. Wherever the township library has been divided into dis- 
trict libraries, under the law providing for such division, th^ - 
town clerk should annually apportion the library moneys to- 
the districts, to be expended by the district boards for books. 
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procure the necessary appendages for the township library, and prituubn^ 
make such rules for the regulation thereof, and the preservation'^ monty. 
of the books contained in it, as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 74. They shall appoint one of their number to visit each To appoint 
school in the township having a qualified teacher, at least once namber to 
in each school term in which a school is taught, who shall in-^wticfcooto 
-quire into the condition of such schools, examine the scholars, 
and give such advice to both teachers and pupils as he may 
think beneficial. 



3. This authority to select books for the township libraries 
is one of the greatest importance, and should be exercised with 
the utmost care and circumspection. Good books are grpat 
blessings. They are the cheapest and most efficient educit- 
tional agencies known; and the school library is justly esteemed 
a needful and valuable auxiliary to our public school system. 
Odire should be taken to select, to a considerable extent, such 
books as will prove interesting and instructive to the young, 
from ten to twenty years of age. Let the taste for reading 
good books once be strongly established, and our pupils will 
not only use the library, but will go beyond that, and seek to 
Aupply themselves, even at their own expense, with the means 
of gratifying their appetite for learning. 

4. A list of library books is now selected and contracted for 
by the.State Board of Education, and the inspectors and disr 
trict boards are required by law to purchase under this con^ 
tract, unless the township or districts order otherwise. They 
are also required to expend the library funds annually. 

(Seoiion^li.) 1. Scarcely any other measure could be adopted 
that would add so much to the value and efficiency of the 
schools as that of a regular and wise system of inspection. 
Much might be accomplished under our present system the 
people were careful to select well qualified inspectors, and the 
inspectors would comply rigidly with the requirements of this 
section. 

2. Inspectors are entitled to pay for the time spent in visit- 
ing schools, at the same rate as when engaged in attending 
meetings of the board. 
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Kawdti- Seo. T6. When a new district is formed, in whole or in part 
cBUttedtoaArom one or more districts possessed of a school-house, or enti- 
Jj^^^JJ^'tled to other property, the inspectors, at [the time of forming 
<rir. such new district, or as soon thereafter as may be, shall ascer- 
tain and determine the amount jastly due to such new district 
from any district out of which it may have been in whole or in 
part formed, as the proportion of such new distiict of the 
value of the school house and other property belouging to the 
former district, at the time of such division; and whenever, by 
the division of any district, the school-house or site thereof 
shall no longer be conveniently located for school purposes^ ^^ 
and shall not be desired for use by the new district in which it 3 ^ 
may be situated, the school inspectors of the township in which g o 
audi school-house and site shall be located, may advertise and g^l 
jipportton. sell the same, and apportion the proceeds of such sale, and ^ 
mmtof pro- ^j^^ ^^^ moucys belonging to the district thus divided, among J 
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the several distriots erected in whole or in part from the divided ^ o 
district ^ |o 
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HkHr im- Sec. 16. Such proportion shall be ascertained and determined, » ^ 

beucer^ according to the value of the taxable property of the respeo- 1^ 

taiiKed. tive parts of such former district at the time of the division, ' ° ^ 

by the best evidence in the power of the inspectors; and such S*^ 

amount of any debt due from the former district, which would g*^ 

have been a charge upon the new, had it remained in the for- aS 

mer district, shall be deducted from such proportion: Provided^ "^ g 

That no real estate thus set off, and which shall not have been S g 

taxed for the purchase or building of such school-house, shall | a g 

be entitled to any portion thereof, nor be taken into account -S ^.f 

in such division of district property. ^21 
rnportioa . Soc. IT. The amount of such proportion, when so ascertained 

][^]^^^^* and determined, shall be certified by the township olerk to the ^| 






venriflor; supcrvisor of the township, whose duty it shall be to assess <» o^" 
•dV'^^the same upon the taxable property of the district retaining ^'^ 

8. At their first meeting each year, the board of inspectors 
should appoint one of their number as visitor. The visitor 
should, at as early a day as practicable, arrange for his visits, 
appointing the time for each school. 

(Section 76.) When part of a district possessed of a school- 
house or other property, is set off to another district possessing 
a school-house, the part set off is not entitled to receive any 
share of the district property; what it loses in the old district 
being oounted as made up by what it gains in the new. 
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the school-house or other property of the former district, in 
the -Bame manner as if the same had been authorized by a vote 
of such district, and the money so assessed shall be placed to 
the credit of the taxable property taken from the former dis- 
trict, and shall be in reduction of any tax imposed in the 
new district X)n said taxable property for school district 

purposes. 

Sec. 18. When collected, such amount shall be paid over to^«n&|^;^^ 
the assessor of the new district, to be applied to the use thereof, JoUecSd to 
in the same manner, under the direction of its proper offiqprs, as ^©paWo'er 
if such sum had been voted and raised by said district for build- 

ing a Bpha^l-boilP*^. OT "*hftr Hifit.rifit mirpoagB. 

Sec. 79. On tbe first Saturday of October, In each year, the inspectors 
Shall make triplicate reports, setting forth the whole number of districts in 
their townships, the amount of money raised and received for township and * 

district libraries, and such other items as shall flrom year to year be required 
by the Superintendent ot Public Instruction, together with the several par- 
ticulars set forth in the reports ot the school directors for the preceding year; 
and the township clerk shall immediately forward two copies of the same 
to the county clerk, and deposit the other in his office. 

iuw*Hfr* I V.J A. xuo iiowDDAijr MxouAji iui uio rcporCB re-> 

quired by this section are annually forwarded to the proper 
officers. Three of these blanks are sent to each township- 
clerk — ^two for the duplicate copies to be delivered to the- 
county clerks, and one to be filed in the office of the township- 
clerk for the use of the board and their successors. (See foi^ 
No. 25.) , 

2. The facts and statements for the inspectors' reports are to 
be derived mainly from the annual reports of the district direo* 
tors, required by section 54. Should these reports be deficient 
in any particulars, or incorrect^ the inspectors are not authorized 
to correct them, except in the single case provided for in sec- 
tion 80. They may, however, and should, where time will per- 
xxiit, notify the director of the deficiency or error, and get the 
same corrected. In their report to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the inspectors should fnr^iish such facts within their 
knowledge, as will explain, as far as may be, the deficiencies 
therein. 

8. The law as amended in 1861, requires the director to fur- 
nish with his report, a certified list of the names of the school 
children of the district. (^Section 41.) The inspectors should 
compare these census lists, to see that the same children arejnot 
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of money raised and received for the township library, tofi^thev 
with the several particalars set forth in the reports of the 
sohool directors for the preceding year. 
BMordoT Sec. 80. The board of inspectors, before making their annual 
tHTtrftmio^ report to the county clerk, shall examine the record of teach- 
er birfbr« ers to whom certificates have been given by' them, and if 
mS», el*, in any school district a school shall not have been tanght for 
three months daring the preceding school year by a qualified 
teacher, no part of the public money shall be distributed to sack 
district, «lthongh the rcfjport from snch district shall Iset fortb 
that a school has been so taught; and it shall be the doty of the 
board to certify the facts in relation to any snch district in 
their reports to the county clerk. 
WmrnaOM Sec. 81. Whenever it shall be necessary or convenient to 
touroor^ to form a district from two or more adjoining townships, the 
^^B- inspectors, or a majority of them, of each of such adjoining 
townships, may form such district, and direct which township 

reported in two districts, as sometimes happens. If the census 
list is not furnished, the inspectors should note the (act in their 
report. As this certified list is the legal evidence of the num- 
ber of children of school ages in the district, there is no proper 
basis for the apportionment of public money to any district not 
furnishing the list. 

4. The partial reports from directors of districts whose schoot- 
houses are not in the township, should never be copied into the 
inspectors' reports. 

(Section 80.) 1. The month in this section must be under- 
stood to embrace twenty-six work days, though the vacant 
Saturdays, or Saturday afternoons, or regular holidays allowed 
the teacher, may be counted in. 

2. No teacher is to be regarded as a qualified teacher who 
^id not hold a certificate at the time of commencing school; nor 
can be be counted as a legally qualified teacher after bis certi- 
ficate has expired. On such expiration, he must apply for 
re^'xamiuation if be continues to teach. 

(Sedion 81.) 1. Whenever the inspectors of two or more 
iownsbips meet to form or alter the boundaries of fractional 
districts, a majority of each board is necessary to a decision. 
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clerk ahall make atad deliyer the notice of the formation of the 
same to a taxable inhabitant thereof, and may regulate and alter 
aach district as circumstances may render necessary. The di-'^^^J^^J^ 
rector of such district shall make his annual report to the clerk mAd«. 
of the township in which the school-house is situated. 

Sec. 82. The director of every district formed as provided iuwp«5t«pto 
the preceding section, stfall also report to the clerk of each eaSh tova- 
township in which the district is in part sitaatedf the number of '^^' 
children between the ages of five and twenty years in that 
part of the district lying in such township; and books shall be 
drawn from the library of each township for the use of such 
district; bat the district shall have access to but one such 
library at the same time, and the said inspectorh shall establish 
the order in which books shall be drawn from each township 
library: Provided, That no books shall be drawn from any 
towoship library by any district having a district library; but 
such district shall be entitled to its jast proportion of books 
from the library of any township in which it is partly situated, 
. to be added to the district library, and also to its equitable 
share of any library moneys raised or received by any such 
township. 

''Sec. 83. Such school districts already formed^from two orDtBtricta 
more townships, shall continue to be governed by the regular J^JJJ^two or 
tions already established according to law, in relation to themor® /-j^*- 
annual reports, and the drawing of books from the township tt^iMT 
libraries, subject to such changes as may be made in respect 
thereto by the said inspectors, in conformity with the preceding 
provisions. 

A simple majority of the joint boards is not sufficient. Nor can 
the inspectors of one township alone eitder add to, or take 
from, the territory of sach district situated in their township. 

2. The provisions for the annual reports of the directors of 
fractional districts, demand especial attention. The director 
should make only one full report, and that should embrace all 
the children in the district of proper school age. But ho must 
also make a partial report to each of the other townships in 
which any part of the district is situated. Such partial reports 
must embrace only the number of children residing in that part 
of the district. . For reports of taxes in fractional districts, see 
flection 84 
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▲moontof Seo. 84. The full amount of all taxes 'to be levied npon th» 
^^'S^ed^to taxable property of such district, shall be certified by the dis- 
8ap«rTi8ora ^rict board to the supervisor of each of such townships, and 
each of said supervisors shall certify to each other supervisor 
within whose township such district is in part situated, the 
amount of taxable property in that part of the district lying in 
his township; and such supervisors sh&U respectively ascertain 
the proportion^f such taxes, to be placed on their respective 
assessment rolls, according to the amount of taxable property 
in each part of such district. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

Sec. 85. It shall be the duty of the inspectors to examine all 
j^t!?^ persons offering themselves as candidates for teachers of pri- 
mary schools in their townships, in regard to moral character, 
learning, and ability to teach a school; and they shall deliver 
CKtuueato. to each persoif so examined and found qualified, a certificate 

(Section 84.) Much confusion and trouble has arisen from the 
assessment of district taxes in fractional districts. Both the 
reason of the law and the law itself will be evident if it is 
Remembered that no tax can be assessed upon any property in 
any township but by the supervisor of the township. Each 
supervisor must, therefore, be notified by the district board of 
the entire amount of the district taxes. Then each supervisor 
needs to know the entire amount of taxable property in the 
district. This latter information is furnished by the several 
supervisors to each* other. Each supervisor knowing tlbius the 
entire amount of tax to be raised, and being able to ascertain 
the proportion of the property of the district lying in his town- 
ship, is prepared to assess upon such property its equitable 
proportion of the tax. 

(SeeHon 85.) 1. The power to examine and license teachers, 
except in the case of Normal School graduates, is lodged ex- 
clusively in the boards of inspectors, and their action is final, 
not being subject to appeal. The mode of examination is left 
• entirely to the discretion of .the inspectors, and may be con- 
ducted orally or in writing. The latter mode is much the bet- 
ter. The questions may be carefully prepared before hand, and 
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signed by them, in such form as shall be prescribed hj the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, which certificate shall 
certify that branches in which the person holding it has passed 
a satisfactory examination, and shall be given at the discretion 
of the inspectors, for a term of not less than siz months, nor 

written out by the inspectors, and given to the candidates • 
after they have assembled; or they may be written at the time 
on the black-board, or given orally. Thus each candidate,, 
without referring to text books, or communicating with other 
candidates, is required to write an answer to each question. 
On these written answers, the inspectors award the certificates. 
Np other examination is at once so thorough and so impartial 
as this. All the candidates answer the same questions, and 
answer with full deliberation; and the questions and answers 
if preserved, afford the means of answering all complaints of 
disappointed candidates and their friends. The questions should 
be fair, and plainly expressed. 

2. No certificate should be given to a teacher who does nol 
pass a (Satisfactory examination in the common branches, read- 
ing, orthography, geography, grammar and arithmetic. (See 
section 88.) Whenever the applicant proposes to teach in the 
higher departments of a graded school, or in any advanced 
primary school, be should be required to pass an examination^ 
in all the branches he will be expected to teach. 

3. Inspectors may lawfully invite any gentleman they may 
ohoose, to assist them in their examinations; but they cannot • 
deputize any one to give a certificate in their stead, or to con- 
duct examinations in their absence.' Two of the inspectors 
may examine and license teachers, but one cannot act alone in. 
this duty. 

4. Inspectors owe it to the schools to refuse a certificate to» 
any teacher who is a drunkard, or gambler, or who uses profane 
language, or indulges in any other gross immorality. No ex* 
cellency of scholarship or experience, or skill in teachinig, can 
compensate a school for the jlack of moral purity and integrity 
in the teacher. The law has wisely made a good moral char- 
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Ttra<'qiiai- more than two years. No person shall be deemed a qnalificd 

iir^diiaMd teacher within the meaning of this chapter who has not such a 

certificate in force, or the legal certificate as a graduate of the 

State Normal school. 

MMtingifor Sec. 86. For the purpose of making such examination, the 

fSthTrii^ board of school inspectors shall meet on the second Saturday of 

g^^g^S^pril, and the first Saturday in October, and first Saturday of 

\ijoyember in each jear, at the office of the township clerk, or at 

NN ^Buch other place as they shall designate, of which meetings the 

^township clerk shall give at least ten days notice in writing, 

by posting up the same in three public places in the townshipu 

fciatDAtt*! Sec. 87. The inspectors may make such examination at such 

^^^ ^other times as they may designate for that purpose, but shall 

N^make no charge against the township for examiniug teachers 

X'^^at any other times than those specified in the preceding section. 

acter a requisite for a qualified teacher, since it is on the virtue 
as well as on the intelligence of the people that the safety of 
the Republic depends. In case the candidate is a stranger to 
the inspectors they may require him to show satisfactory testi* 
monials of his good moral character. 

5. Only teachers of experience and approved success, fthould 
be licensed for the longest period. Young teachers should be 
•contented to paifts a noviciate of six months to prove their 
■ability to teach. 

6. Inspectors have no authority to grant a modified or partial 
•certificate, certifying to competency in one or two branches, 
and not licensing to teach. The certificate must be in the 
form prescribed by the Superintendent of Public lostructioUi 
and must not be given except the candidate passes a 
eatisfactory examination in all the branches named in note 2, 
Above. (See form No. 18.) 

(Section 87.) 1. When inspectors hold special meetings, due 
notice should be given of the same. No examinations of teach- 
ers should be held, but at a meeting called for that purpose. 
The practice of one inspector's giving a certificate to be signed 
afterward by the others, is entirely irregular and unauthorized* 
As far as possible, the examinations should be confined to the 
regular days appointed by law, as they will be much more 
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Sec. 88. The examination of teacheri shall be pnblic, and noKnmin*- 
V certificate shall be given by the inspectors, unless they are public; 
\ satisfied that the applicant possesses a good moral character, ^^^^^^ 
V' "^nd a thorough and accurate knowledge of the several branches teacherm. 
' C ' of study usually taught in primary schools, and is competent 
in other respects to teach and govern a school. 

Sec. 89. When a district is situated in two or more town- where 
'ships, the teacher for such district shall be examined by the be^ezamin'dt 
ispectors of the township to which the director is required to ^^[^^{^5^ to 
V make his annual report. twoormor*- 

Sec..90i Whenever the inspectors shall deem it necessary toi^l^ctors 
-examine any teacher of a primary school in their township, 2!lLe*^**^ 
ey shall give five days notice to such tsacher of the time and 
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generally attended by the citizens, and will generally be more 
extended and thorough. ) 

3. The inspectors are forbidden to make any charge against 
the township for these extra meetings to examine teachers; but 
as it cannot be designed to compel them to hold such meetings 
at their own expense, it has been held by this department that 
the inspectors are entitled to charge the teachers for whose 
benefit the examinations are held, and that they are not ob- 
liged to make such examinations without the teachers consent 
to such charge. 

(Section 88.) 1. The requisition that the examination shall 
be public, would seem to demand that public notice should be 
given of the meeting. It certainly forbids those examinations^ 
sometimes made by a single inspector at his own house, and 
the granting of a certificate on such an examination, to be 
signed afterward by other inspectors. 

2. The inspectors, it should be observed, must be satisfied 
not only that the candidate is of good moral character, and is^ 
thoroughly versed in afl the common school studies, but that 
he is competent in every other respect, in age and discretion, 
both to teach and to govern a school. (See notes under seo 
tion 85.) • 

(Section 90.) 1. Should the inspectors be convinced that thi& 
teacher's non-appearance at the time fixed for his re-examina- 
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Sec 91. The whole Dumber of meeiinga of the township board of In- 
tpeciors, daring any one year, at the expense of the townBhlp, mw* not 
exceed four, and the towtehip clerk shall give at least ten days' pah c 
soUce of any meeting of the board, by posting such notice in three puDUC 
places In the township. . 

SB^ tir u no 011CM1 m luuuu ut^uoieiii as atoresaid, the inspeo- 

tors shall annal said certificate. 

Sec. 91. Toe whole number of 'meetiDgs of said board of 
wMttngs of inspectors during any one year, at the expense of the town- 
ship, shall not exceed six; and whenever said hoard shall meet 
for the purpose of forming or altering school districts, they 
shall cause the like notice to be given as is required for meet- 
ings to examine teachers. 

Sec. 92. and sec. 93. [Repealed by the act approved Feb- 
ruary 16, 1869.] 
BwpMtora Sec. 94. It shall be the duty of the board of inspectors to 
to tom^p render to the township board, on the Tuesday next preceding 
the annual township meeting, a full and true account of all 
moneys received and disbursed by them as such inspectors, 
during the year, which account shall be settled by said town- 
ship board, and such disbursements allowed, if the proper 
vouchers are presented. 
Sec. 95. [Repealed by act approved Feb. 16, 1869.] 
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tion, was owing to serious sickness or unavoidable accident, 
they should give him another opportunity for examination. 

2. No teacher's certificate should be annulled on a mere re- 
port of incompetency; but the inspectors are bound to examine 
him, and, if necessary, visit his school and assure themselves 
personally of his deficiency. 

3. Whenever the inspectors shall have annulled a teacher's 
^certificate, they ought immediately to notify the district board 
that had employed him, as no public money can be paid him 
for services after such annuUment, and none drawn on account 
of his teaching. The contract made with a qualified teacher 
(becomes null and void by the annulling of his certificate. (See 
JN^otes on section 89.) 

(SecHona 92 and 98.) These sections, providing for the estab- 
lishment of graded school districts by the inspectors, and the 
jading of the schools, were superseded by the graded and 
high school law of 1859. Section 148, &c. 
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# 
OEBTAIK DUTIES OF TOWNSHIP CLBRK. 




Sec. 96. The township clerk shall be the clerk of the ^oar^bSd^im- 
of school inspectors bj virtue of his office, and shall attend specum. 
all meetings of said board, and under their direction prepare 
aU their reports and record the same, and shall record all their 
proceedings, including the names of teachers to whom certifi- 
cates shall have been given, with the date of each certificate, 
and the name of each teacher whose certificate shall have been 
annulled, with the date of such annulment. 

Sec. 9t. On receiving notice from the county treasurer of the cierk to ip- 
amount of school moneys apportioned to his township, he shall |!^hoo^*^ 
apportion the same amongst the several districts therein, en- "^^^^y*- 
titled to the same, in proportion to the number of children in 
each between the ages of five and twenty years, as the same 
shall be shown by the annual report of the director of each dis- 

Sec. fe'Sald blerkshall alsoTpportibn^oThe Bchool districts in 'his 

WDSbip, as reqaired by faw, on receiving notice of the amount from the 

.wnship treasurer, all moneys raised by township tax, or received from 
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ler sources for the support of schools; and in all cases make out and 
liver to tHe township treasurer a written statement of the number of 
I rS^.^^t ?*®^ district drawing money, and the amount apportioned to 
men district, and record the apportionment in his office; and whenever an 
.-^JPP^™5°™«nt of primary school money or moneys, raised by tax or 
•V'.-Tt®®®*^®? "?P ^^'^^^ sources, is made, he shall give notice of the amount to 
•■ ^ be received by each district, to the director thereqf. 

sion laws of 1863, act 105, section 2. 
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(8ecii<m'9*l,) The districts entitled to public moneys are 
those which have had a school taught by a <' qualified teacher'' 
for three months daring the preceding school year. No money 
should be apportioned to others. The income of the primary 
school fund is apportioned to the townships, by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, annually, in the month of May. 

{Section 98.) 1. It is the duty of the township treasurer to 
notify the clerk of the amount of the school moneys received or 
raised for the township. (Section 110.) Although the pro- 
ceeds of the two mill tax belong now to the districts in which 
it was raised, still the treasurer should notify the clerk of the 
amounts belonging to the several districts, that it may be put 
on record in his office; that the district boards may easily as- 
certain the amounts due their respective districts, and that he 
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to tbeHownship treasurer a written statement of the number of 
children in each district drawing money, and the amonnt ap- 
portioned to each district, and record the apportionment in hia 
office. 
ibkMp Sec. 99. He shall receive and keep all reports to the inspeo- 
22J^[^' tors from the directors of the several school districts in his 
township, and all the books and papers belonging to the in- 
spectors, and file such papers in his office. 
ibrMftiT« Sec. 100. He shall receive all such communications as may 
7 MmmMT ^® transmitted to him b j the Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
SSf s^t *^^°' ^^^ dispose of the same in the manner directed therein. 
To tranuBit Scc. 101. He shall transmit to the county clerk all such re- 
J^l^^^' ports as may be delivered to him for that purpose by the inspec- 
tors, within the time limited in this chapter. 
iBBMk* Sec. 102. Each township clerk shall cause a map to be mada 
IMP of dii- q£ j^ig township, showing by distinct lines thereon the bounda- 
ries of each school district, and parts of school districts therein, 
and shall regularly number the same thereon as established by 
the inspectors. 
ibffio oopj Sec. 103. One copy of such map shall be filed by the saic^ 
dliim *^^ clerk in his office, and one other copy he shall file with the 
•opy tota- supervisor of the township; and within one month after any 
'^^ division or alteration of a distriqt, or the organisation of a new 
one in his township, the said cl9rk shall file a new. naap and 
copy thereof as aforesaid, showing the same. , 

lb oertify Sec. 104. The Clerk shall also certify to the supervisor the 
b!foouectod amount to be assessed upon the taxable property of any school 
J *^*?« district retaining the district school-house or other property, 
' on the division of the district, as the same shall have been d&* 
tcrmined by the inspectors, and he shall also certify the sama 

may have the information required in filling up the annual 
reports. » 

2. Any part of the two mill tax raised on property not in any 
organized district, or in a district in which the school was not 
taught by a qualified teacher three months in the preceding 
year, must ba reported to the township clerk and apportioned 
by him in the same manner as the primary school moneys. ] 

8. The library moneys in a township having district libraries, \ 

must be apportioned by the clerk to the several districts. (Seo- | 

tion 3, librai^ law.) 

4. For directions for apportioning school moneys in the case 
of fractional districts, see Notes on sections 142 and 14S. 
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to the director of anch district, and to the director of the district 

entitled thereto. , . tv • jn«rk<aiM 

Sec 105. Said clerk shall also be the township librarian, and ^^j^ 
M such shall have the custody of the township hbrary; and he 
shall do and execute all such other acts and things pertaining 
to his office, as may be required of him by the inspectors. 

OP TAXES FOB SCHOOL PTOPOSES. 

Sec. 106. It shall be the duty of the supervisor of the town- f«-«? 
ship to assess the taxes voted by every school district in his ,to„^jj, 
township, and also all other taxes provided for in this chapter, ^Jj^ 
chargeable against such district or township, upon the taxable 
property of the district or township respectively, and to place 
tiie same on the township assessment roll in the column for 
school taxes, and the same shall be collected and returned by the 
township treasurer, in the same manner and for the same com- 

Sec. 107. The superrisor snail also assess upon the taxable property of > 
his township, two mills upon each dollar of the yaluation thereof, in eyh 
year, and report the aggregate Talnation of each district to the townsnip 
derk; and so much of the Md tax as the qualified electors of said town- 
ship shall decide by a majority vote, at tiie annual township meeting, shall 
be applied to the purchase of books for the district or township UbrarieiL 
according to the provisions of law, and the remainder shall be apportioned 
fbj the township clerk to the districts In which it was raised, for the support 
ft schools therein ; and all moneys collected by virtue of this act during 
.the year, on any property not included In any organized district, or in 
districts not having three months school, by a qualified teacher, shall be 
apportioned to the several school districts of said township, in the same 
Inanner as the primary school moneys are now apportioned. All moneys 
accruing flrom the two mill tax in any township, before any district shaU 
have a legal school therein, shall belong to the districts in which it was 
raised, when they shall severally have bad a three months* school, by a 
qvallfled teacher. 

{Section 107.) 1. It is not optional with supervisors to assess 
this tax. They are liable to each district for its share of the 
tax, with interest thereon, for any neglect or failure to assess 
it. (Section 141.) He is also lia'ble under the statutes, to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars for willfully neglecting to assess 
any tax required by law. 

2. Although this section provides that the proceeds of tjie 
two mill tax " shall belong to the districts in which it was 
raised,'' yet the State Constitution, which is the paramount law 
of the S^ate, and overrides all opposing legislative enactments, 
declares that " any school district neglecting to maintain such 
school [for three months in the preceding year,] shall be de- 

13 
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districts in which it was raised for the support of schools 
therein, and all moneys collected, by virtue of this act, on any 
property not in any organized school district of said towuship, 
■ppor- shall be apportioned to the several school districts of said town- 
ship, in the same manner as the»primary school fund is now 
apportioned. 

■tetommt ^^^' ^^^- '^^^ supervisor, on delivery of the warrant for the 
tobedeiiT- collection of taxes to the township treasurer, shall also deliver 

€nd to . 

tTCMurar to said treasurer, a written statement of the amount of school 
fiBt,Zof' ^°^ library taxes, the amount raised for district purposes on 
■mmcicl. the taxable property of each district in the township, the 

prived for the ensuing year of its proportion of the income of 
the primary school fund, and of all funds arising from taxes 
for the support of schools." (Art. 13, sec. 6.) All money, 
therefore, raised by the two mill tax if such districts, must be 
counted with that raised on property not in any organized dis- 
trict, and apportioned to the districts in which the schools were 
maintained, as required by law. 

3. The vote must be taken annually at the township meetiog 
to determine how much of the two mill tax shall be appropri- 
ated for the support of libraries. This vote may be viva voce^ 
and may be for a gross amount, as 50 or 100 dollars, or may be 
for a per centum, as 15 per cent or 20 per cent, of the entire ^. 
proceeds of the^tax. No township ought to fail to make this 
appropriation, since a library is as necessary as a school for the 
education of the young. 

4. The library money when distributed to the districts is to 
be apportioned in proportion to the number of children of legal 
school ages, in each. (See district school libraries, sec. 3.) 

^ 5. For mode of apportioning money to fractional districts, 
see section 142. 

o. Money raised froin the tux> mill tax is public money, and 
can only be used for the payment of the wages of " qualified 
teachers." But in case of a surplus after supporting a school 
for eight months in the year, the district may use such surplus 
for other school purposes, or for library books. (Section 112.) 
This provision is by a law approved March 20, 1863. 
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amount belonging to any DO «7 district on the division of the 
former district, and the names ot all persons having judgments . 
assessed under the provisi^ms of this chapter upon the taxable 
property of any district, with the amount payable to each such 
person on account thereof. 

See. 109. The township treasurer shall retala in his hands, out of the 
moneys Collected by him, after deducting the amount of tax for township 
expenses, the fall amount of tiie school taxes on the assessment roU, and 
hold the same, subject to the warrant of the proper district officers, to the 
order ot the school inspectors, er of the persons entitled thereto, and give 
a written notice to the township clerk of the amount, 
inspectors, or ot tne persons entinea tnereto. 

SOc. 110. Said treasurer shall, from time to time, apply to?>^«*Mp 

ferB&AQror lo 

the county treasurer for all school and library moneys belong- apply to c^ 
ing to his township, or the districts thereof; and on receipt formonjj»^ 
of the moneys to be apportioned to the districts, he shall notify *^ 
the township clerk of the amount to be apportioned. 

CERTAIN DirriES OF THE COUNTY CLBBK. 

Sec 111. It shall be the duty of each county clerk to receive co.cierk to 
all such communications as may be directed to him by the Su- S^piwe o?* 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and dispose of the same iu oomnHinioft. 
the manner directed by said Superintendent. Supt. 

Sec. 112. The clerk of each county shall, immediately after oo. ei«rkto 
receiving the annual reports of tbe several boards of school supt. 
inspectoris, transmit to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
one of the duplicate reports of each of the said several boards, 
and the other he shall tile in his office; aud on receiving notice koUm or 
from the Superintendent, of the amount of moneys apportioned JJ^^p^ 
to the several townships in his county, he shall file the same in tionad. 



(Section 109.) 1. In Compiled Laws, chapter 17, section 57, 
it is provided that out of the moneys raised by taxes there 
shall first he paid the tax for township purposes; second, the 
taxes for school and library purposes, and third, the highway 
taxes. Therefore the school taxes must all be paid before any 
moneys can be paid for highway taxes. For directions in re« 
gard to moneys belonging to fractional districts, see sections 
142 and 143. 

(Section 110.) The income of the primary school fund is ap- 
portioned annually in May. The library moneys arising from 
fines, are required to be apportioned by the country treasurisrs 
between the first and tenth days of April in each year. 
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his office, and forthwith deliver a copy thereof to the county 
treaeurer. 
Sec. 113. [This section has been repealed i] 

LIBRARIES. 

« 

temi7^ Sec 114. A township library shall be maintained in each or-- 
tained In ganized township in this State, which shall be the property of 
«Mhtown- ^y^Q township; and the parents and guardians of all children • 
therein, between the ages of fi^e and twenty years, shall be 
permitted to use books from such library without charge, being 
responsible to the township for the safe return thereof, and for 
any injury done thereto, according to such rules and refla- 
tions as are or may be established by the board of school in- 
spectors of the township: Provided, That no township in which 
the township library has been distributed into district libraries, 
shall be required to maintain thereafter a township library: 
And provided aim, That the school inspectors of any township 
may equitably divide the township library into district libra- 
ries, whenever requested by a vote of a majority of the districts 
in the township. 
Books to be Sec. 115. The books in such township library shall, once in 
tathroe^^ three months, be distributed by the township librarian among 
SSTre-' *^® several school districts of the township, in proportion to the 
turned by number of children in each between the ages aforesaid, as the- 
^^^' same shall appear by the last report of the director thereof, and> 
said books shall be drawn and returned by the several directors- 
for their respective districts. 
praooedB of Sec. 116. The clear proceeds of all fines for any breach of the- 
tobeappor-P^Q*^^ laws of the State, and for penalties, or upon any recogniz- 
itoQod by ances in criminal proceedings, and all equivalents for exemp- 

{Section 114.) This section was amended in 1861, to give the> 
power of changing the township libraries to district libraries. 
The several districts' may make this request by a vote at the 
annual meetings, or at any special meeting called for that 
purpose. 

{SectionWi.) The provisions of this section may be suspended 
by the inspectors in their discretion. (Section 144.) When 
suspended^ readers may draw books directly from the township* 
library. 

{Section 116.) 1. In the case of the School Board of Detroit 
V8, The Supervisors of Wayne county, the Supreme Court de- 
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tion from military daty, when collected in any county, and paid ^' ^runr- 
into the county treasury, together with all moneys heretofore towoBhips 
collected and paid into said treasury on account of such fines ^'b^JJ^*'^ 
or equivarents, and not already apportioned, shall be appor- 
tioned by the county treasurer, between the first and tenth days 
of April in each year, among the several townships in the 
county, according to the number of children therein between the 
ages of five and twenty years, as shown by the last annual 
statement of the county clerk on file in his office, which money 
shall be applied to the purchase of books for the township or 
district libraries, and for no other purpose. 

Sec. in. In each district in which a district library hasDirectorio 
been established, the director shall, as the libiarian of the dis- ^^o^^o?dte- 
trict, distribute the books therein te the children of his district ^''^^tubn^ 

' and colloct 

of proper age, and shall collect from the parents or guardians damages for 
of such children, all such damages as they may respectively ^^ book 
become liable to pay on account of any injury done to, or loss J^^^gy«JJ*^ 
of, or neglect to return any of such books, or any books belong- brar/. 

cided that the entire amount qfjines, dbc., collected, belongs to the 
library fund; that no part thereof can be used to pay the costs 
of prosecution or collection. Under this decision any district 
board may sue for and recover the proportion of the fine moneys 
due the district and illegally withheld in past years. * The viola- 
tiQUB of this section of the law are numerous and flagrant. 
Every year complaints reach this department of an illegal ap- 
propriation of the fines to the general fund of the counties and 
to other purposes. Let it be'remembered the county treasurers 
are still answerable to the districts for these funds, notwith- 
fltanding any votes of the supervisors directing any other use 
of the same, and hereafter some energetic school board like that 
in Detroit may arise and demand that all these moneys be re- 
funded. The supervisors have no more control over the fine 

■ 

moneys than over the primary school moneys apportioned to 
the county. While the law stands it should be obeyed. It is 
unwise and un-American to use an educational fund to pay 
less important expenses. 

2. In case a township has adopted the district library sya- 
tem, the moneys received from fines, &c., is to be apportioned to 
the districts and parts of districts, severally. 



\ 
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ing to the township library, pursuant to such rales and regiH 
latiuns as shall be preMcribed by the board of pcbool inspectors. 
DttMgw to Sec. 118 If such damages shall have occurred by reanon of 
2^^qJ^ any injury to, or losrt of, or neglect to return aoy books belong- 
•114 applied. iQg ^Q ii^Q township library, they shall be'collected in the name 
of the township, and paid into the township treasury for the 
benefit of such township library, and if the same shall have 
accrued by reason of any injury to, or los8 of, or neglect to re- 
turn any books belougiug to the district library, the same shall 
be collected in the name of the district, for the benefit of the 
district library. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE IKGOHE OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 

Biier«tor Sec. 119. The interest o^ the primary school fond shall be 

to^diurf- distributed on the first Monday of May, or as sopn thereafter 

teud. ^g |g practicable, in each year, for the support of primary schools 

in the several townships in this State, from which reports have 

been received by the Superintendent of Public lustruction, in 

accordance with the provisions of this 4;hapter, for the school 

Fftyabtoto year last closed, in proportion to the number of children in 

^mynT' ®^^^ townships between the ages of five and twenty years; and 

rant 01 Aai. the same shall be payable on the warrant of the Auditor 

*" General, to the treasurers of the several counties. 

Cb. treasiir- Sec. 120. The several county treasurers shall apply for and 

JJ^J^j[JJ receive such moneys as shall have been apportioned to their 

«»"^«i«'>^ respective counties, when the same shall become due; and 

township, each of said treasurers shall immediately give notice io the 

treasurer and clerk of each township in his county, of the 

amount of school moneys apportioned to his township, and 

shall hold the same subject ti|^ the order of the townshii^. 

trPRftiirftr ^^^^^^— ;■ ■■ ^Z'::ZZA^i^ 

-^«n IM No Bchool diBtrlcL aUail apply ^7 « ^ ^y^^^ Bources, for 

of 1859. That which relates to township librabries is still in 
force. 

(^Sections 119 and 120 ) No township can share in this dieh 
tribution unless it has made the requisite annual report; and 
no district that has not bad a school taught therein by a quali- 
fied teacher for three months during the school year last closedL 
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OF SUITS^AND JUDOMENTS A6AIKST SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 

Sec. 122. Justices of the peace shall have jarisdiction in ^^^ J^^jJfrJJ 
cases of assumsit, debt, covenant, and trespass on the casedicuonin 
agaiuBt Kchool districts, in which the amount claimed, or matter ^g^g 
in controversy shall not exc«ed one hundred dollars, and the 
parties shall have the same right of appeal as in other cases. 

Sec. 123. When any suit shall be brought against a school Sait agaioBt 
district, it shall be commenced by summons, a copy of which how com- 
shall be left with the assessor of the district, at least eight °*®'^*^^ 
days before the return day thereof. 

Sec. 124. No execution shall issue on any judgment against ko exec«- <. 
a school distiict, nor shall any suit be brought thereon, but 3*^1^^*^ 
the same shall be collected in the manner prescribed in this ^*ct. 
chapter. 

Sec. 125. Whenever any final judgment shall be obtained J«idgm«t^ 
against a school district, if the same shall not be removed totricttobe 
any other court, the assessor of the district shall certify to the guJJJrviww 
supervisor of the township, and to the director of the district, *y »^«"®'' 
the dale and amount ot such judgment, .with the name of the 
person in whose favor the same was rendered, and if the judg- 
ment shall be removed to another court, the assessor shall cer- 
tify the sume as aforesaid, immediately after the final deter- 
mination thereof against the district. 

Sec. i 26. If the assessor shall fail to certify the judgment as if assegflflf 
requind in the preceding section, it shall be lawful for the tifjJ^^rS'^ 
parly obtaining^ the same, his executors, administrators or as- ™J?y ?®* <^- 

* '' 111 tlflcate tron 

signs, to file with the supervisor the certificate of the justice Justice or ^ 
or ch'ik of the court rendering the judgment, showing the facts *^®^^* 
which should have been certified by the assessor. ' 

Sec. 127. If the district against whom any such judgment if district in 
shall be rendered, is situated in part in two or more towuships. ^Z^^l^^^ 



a certificate thereof shall be delivered as aforesaid to the super- <*®' ^ 

.. L^ !•• 11 i_i'... . ,*o c*^ch sa* 



two or more 

tOWD8hipS| 

certiflcatd 

yisor of each township in which such district is in part situated perviaor. 

Se(% 128 The supervisor or supervisors receiving either of snporvteoni 
the certificates of a judgment as ait)re6aid, shall proceed to as-JJ^^J]^ 
sess the amount thereof, with interest from the date of the judg-Ji'isment 
ment to the time when the warrant for the collection thereol est: how' 
will expire, upon the taxable property of the district, pl»*cing ^J^^^JJrur 
the same on the next township assessment roll, in the column «<i* 
for si'h(»ol taxes, and the same proceedings shall be had, and 
the same shall be collected and returned in the same manner as 
other district taxes. 
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PKNAi;nt8 AND UABIUTaB. 



vmanjfar See. 189. Every taxable inhabitant receiving the notice men- 

S^fl^o- tioned in the first and second sections of this chapter, who shall 

ttM^flnt neglect or refuse duly to serve and return such notice, and 

•to. * every chairman of the first district meeting in any district, who 

shall willfully neglect or refuse to perform the duties enjoined 

on him in this chapter, shall respectively forfeit the sum of five 

dollars. , 

ftaaitjoa Sec. 180. Every person duly elected to tho office of mode- 

eanfora''' rator, director or assessor of a school district, who shall neglect 

i6oi,eio. or refuse, without sufficient eanse, to accept Buch office and 

serve'therein, or who, having entered upon the duties of his 

office, shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty required of 

him by virtue of his office, shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars. 

FsMitroiL Sec. 131. Every person duly elected or appointed a school in- 

S^^'^^ll^^y. specter, who shall neglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, 

iMttau/d^t to qualify and serve as such, or who, having entered upon the 

duties of his office, shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty 

required of him by virtue of his office, shall forfeit the sum oi 

ten dollars. 

BoMrdor^ Sec. 132. If any board of school inspectors shall neglect or 

■MGtSoniU-'^f^'B® to make and deliver to the township clerk their annual 

*''*^.B«K -report to the county clerk, aa required in this chapter, within 

(Sections 129 to 186.) The following decisions of courts, 
copied from page 420, School Laws, published by Hon. Francis 
W. Shearman, Superintendent in 1852, will throw light upom 
the sections relating to penalties: 

Officers required by law to exercise their judgments^ are not 
answerable for mistakes of law, or mere errors of judgment, 
without any fraud or malice. — Jenkins vs, Waldron, llth John* 
son^s BeportSf 114. 

A public officer who is required by law to act in certain 
• cases, according to his judgment or opinion, an4 subject to 
penalties for his neglect, is not liable to a party for an omis- 
sion arising from a mistake or want of skill, if acting in good 
faith, — Seaman vs. Paten, ^d Gaines Bqports, 312. 

But an officer entrusted by the common law or by statute 
is liable to an action for negligence in the performance of hi 
trust, or for fraud or neglect in the execution of his office.*— 
Jenner vs, Joliffc, 9 John. B^., 381. 
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the time limited therefor, they shall be liable to pay the fall 
amount of money lost by their failure, with interest thereon, to 
foe recovered by the township treasurer in the name of the 
township, in an action of debt, of on the case. [See sec. 79.] 

Sec. 133. If any township clerk shall neglect or refuse tOTtownship 
transmit the report mentioned in the preceding section, to the i^{,ng ^ 
county clerk, as required in this chapter, he shall be liable to ' 'Jf^'^JiJi' 
pay the f )ili amount lost by such neglect or refusal, with inter- for amount 
est thereon, to be recovered in the manner specified in the*°"** 
preceding section. 

Sec. 134. Every county clerk who shall neglect or refuse tooo. oieric 
transmit the report required in this chapter, to be made by him to make^L- 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, within the time[|^J}J^J^^» 

• therefor limited, shall be liable to pay to each township the fullamt. losi. 

- amount which such township, or any school district therein, 
f"^ shall lose by such neglect or refusal, with interest thereon, to 
be recovered in the manner specified in the last two preceding 
sections. 

,^ Sec. 135. All the moneys collected or received by any town-Monejcoi- 
ship treasurer under the provisions of either of the three last JjJnt o? *** 
preceding sections, shall be apportioned and distributed to ^he J^k^^^^ 
school districts entitled thereto, in the same manner, and in the ^^ 
same proportion, that the moneys lost by any neglect or refusal 

The collector or other officer who execiUea process, has pecu- 
liar protection. He is protected, although the court or officer 
issuing such process have not, in fact, jurisdiction of the case; 
if, on the face of the process, it appears that such court or officer 
had jurisdiction of the sut^ectmaUer^ and nothing appears in 
such process to apprise the officer but that there was jurisdic- 
tion of the person of the'party affected by the process. — 8ava^ 
coolva. Boughion, 5 WendeWs Reports 110. — [N. ¥. Dec, 

In a decision of the Supreme Court of New York, (5 Wendell, 
p. 234,) the Court said: 

"It will be observed that these cases do not go upon the 

ground that the claim by an individual to be a public officer, 

and by acting as such, is merely prima facie evidence that he 

is an officer dejure, (of right,) but the principle they establish 

is this: that an individual coming into office by color of an 

election or appointment, is an officer defactOt (in fact,) and his 

acts in relation to the public, or third persons, are valid until 
14 
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therein mentioned vonid, aooordin^ to the provtsions of thU 

cbftpter, h&ve been appiirtiimed uid distribaled. ■ 

^^ iStiO. 136 The towotihip buard of eiiob tuwntihip shall have 

''"'power, and is hereby required to remnve frum oSue, np'in eat- 

isfactory proof, after nt leaat five days notice to the party in>- 

plicatfd, any diatriut offi>;itr or tichiiol inspector wb<> sball haT« 

* illegally used or disposed iif any i>f the public moneys eutraated 

to bie charge, or who shall persistently, and wilbout aufiiuieot 

cause, refuse or neglect to discharge any one of the duties of 

bis office. 

lllBCEU.ANEOnB PROVISIONS RILATINQ TO TRIVIKT SCBOOIB. 

„,^ "I- J^TP^I^onpijS^Sie^^^iit^ 
tohrAS^^nf.,! *'"""•'" to "ny dtotrict school therein, U no scbool U keJ 
?MTn?!^,™^"'T "? P^y^e a tnlUon eqnal per Bchotar to the lut pr^ 
to?tS?S™?^'S™ °' S'J?"!^ ■«'>"»' """^y- "I "o '"sU b« rated therelal 
BttSf^^^M^fS^V","!?'! '"'* ''« '^*9 ■"« >""• «■« rie^t of voting, nor 
io7Tea^.!?..^'^-^.''"='''<'»d la the ceoSg of said dUtrict j 

and the apportiuDmeiit of aioneys from the school fund, soholara 
BO eent, aud gt'iierully utteiiditiff sucb school, shall be cousid- 
f,„i^ ered as belongiNg to sucb district; Provided, That a niujority 
of the qualitied voters uttcudiiig at any rt-gular meeting in the 
district ia which such peison rt^sides, shull have dt^termiiied 
that no Bchiml shall be tuu/bt in snid district for the year: 
Or provided /arihur, That such persons shall not reside in any 
orgauized scbool didtrict. 
nindM> Sea 138. Wheiievei any portion of a school dtstrict shall be 
m"vi^ set i^ff aud annexed to any other district, or orgiinized iuto a 
iTMruiu-new oiie. after a tax for district purposes other thun the pay- 
laicoiiKi' nieiit of any debts of the district shall have been levitd upoo 
J^i^'JI^"* the taxable property ihereof, but not collected, each tax shall 
iDi Bppor- be colli'ctt-d III the same manner as if no part of such district 
bud been set I'fT aud the said former district and the district 
to which the portioo so set off may he annexed, or the new dis- 
trict organizf d from such portion, shall each be entitled to such 

he is removed, although it be conceded that his election oir 
appointment was illegal." 

"In'the case of truake^ and colfectora of school dwlrictn, gen- 
eral reputation of their being such officers, and proof of their 
acting as such, is prima fact^ sufficient, without prodncing" 
evidence of their election, especially where there is evidence 
of their aotiug under color of an eteotion." — 1 Wendell Bfp. 
J). 341. 
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proportion of said tax as the amount of taxable property in 
each part thereof bears to the whole amount of taxable property 
^on which Hurh tax is levied. 

Hec. 139. For the purpose of apportioning the income of the Districta tn 
primary school fund among the several townships, a district wwnSi^^ 
situated in part in two or more towunhips shall be considered JlSS^fiind 
as belonging to the township to which the annual report ot the^o* appor* 
director is required to be made; [but money raised in any one * 
of such townships for the support of schools therein, shall be 
apportioned to the districts and p^trts of districts therein, ac- 
cording to the number of child ren of the proper age in each. I 

Sec UO. The qualified YOters of any school district oiay, at any annual mty 

ftetlDg, raise by tax upon the taxable property of Uie district, a sum for izfor 

iiool purposes, not exceeding two dollars for each child in the district ^ ^ 

etween the ages of five and twenty years, and also a sum not exceeding 
enty cents per child of the same ages, ibr the purchase of books Ibr the 
itrict library, as they may determine by a vote of the majority of the 
nalified electors present; and such taxes shall be reported to the supervi- 
r of the proper township, and shall be levied, colleeted and returned in 
e same manner as township taxes: Provided^ That in the Upper Penin- 
la, the qualified voters present at any annual meeting, may vote a tax 
r school purposes, not exceeding one per cent on the taxable property 
||36f the school district, in addition to the other taxes provided for in this act. 

Sec. 141. 11 any Bupervimn- eiiau ufgR-v;t ur rtrfu»e lo asseSFSapervlMr- 
the taxes provided for in section one hundred and seven, of jJ^gi^^^J^ 
chapter fifry-eight, of the Rt^vised Statutes, 'he shall be liable 

(Section 139.) The- latter part of this section, included in 
brackets, is virtually repealed by the amendment of section 107. 
Money now raised in any township for the support of schools- 
therein, is counted as belonging to the districts in. which it is 
raised, each district receiving back ail it paid of such tax, ex- 
cept incase of library money, — provided that no district shall 
receive any part of such money without having maintained^ 
a school three months the previous year. 

{Section 140.) 1. This section was supposed to have been re- 
pealed by the Legislature in 18.^9, and it was accordingly left 
out of the school laws published that year; but it was after- 
-ward discovered that the repealing clause was, by some mis- ' 
take, omitted in the engrossed bill signed by the Governor, and 
thus the repeal failed. It is, therefore, still in force, and is here- 
restored in its proper place and number, and the subsequent 
sections have each a number higher by one than they had in^. 
the school laws of 1859. 
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MMMoor- to pay to any school district the full .amount lost to such die* 

SmI i^^ ^^^^ by such neglect or refusal, with the interest thereon, to be 

' *^^^ recovered by the assessor iu the name of the school district, in 

an action of debt, or on the case. 

saiwrTtoor Sec. 142. The supervisor of each township, on the delivery 

■utement ^^ ^^^ Warrant for the collection of taxes to the township' 

to township treasurer, shall also deliver to said treasurer a written statement 

certain Certified by him, of the amount of the taxes levied under sec- 

SMttai 107 ^^^^ o^® hundred and seven of said chapter, upon any property 

•boTe. lying within the bounds of a fractional school district, a part of 

which is situate within his township, and the returns of 

which are made to the clerk of some other township; and the 

said township treasurer shall pay to the township treasurer oi 

. such other township the amount of the taxes so levied and] 

certified to him for the use of such fractional school district. 

itown troM- Sec. 143. Each treasurer of a township, to the clerk of which 

nrar'B do- i}^^ retums of any fractional school district shall be made, shall, 

apply to the treasurer of any other township in which any pari 

of such fractional school district may be situate, for any moneyl 

{Section 142 and 14S.) These sections, together with section 
189, give the rule for the apportionment of school moneys to 
fractional districts. In making the apportionment of school 
moneys, a fractional district is to be treated as if belonging 
wholly to the township is which its school-house is situated, 
and to which the annual report of the director Is to be made. 
But as no supervisor can assess, or township treasurer collect, 
taxes upon property lying outside of their own township, the 
taxes upon each fraction of the district must be assessed and 
'Collected by the ofiScers of the township in which such fraction 
is situated. The taxes once collected, they are all to be paid 
over to the treasurer of the township in which the school-house 
is situated. All the public moneys belonging to the fractional 
•district having thus come into the hands of the treasurer of the 
township to which such district is counted as belonging, the 
clerk of such township apportions the money to the district as 
if the entire district had been moved bodily into the township. 
AU^the money due from the primary school fund to such dis- 
trict comes directly to the treasurer of the township in which 
the school-house stands. 
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to which such district may be entitled; and when so received Taxes in 
it shall be certified to the township clerk, and apportioned in the diatricto! 
same manner as other taxes for school purposes. 

Sec. 144. The board of school inspectors shall have power school in- 
to suspend the operation of section one hundred and fifteen of may sus- 
said chapter, whenever they shall be of opinion that the con-J^J^JJf^^^ 
veuience or the interest of the people of their township will be section u( 
promoted thereby, and to restore the same, as in their judgment 
they shall think best. 

— ^^o lii^ Tha words " qualified voters/^ as used in chapter Who are 
^ S?«-J^/ Every person of tBe age of twen^-bne years, who fias prop- ""'^*^«"- 
erty liable to assMsment foe school taxes in any school district, and hM 

Sf?^/^i^°^ V'®'?^" ^^^ "°°'^« preceding any district meeting, shaU 
be a qualified voter in said meeting; and aU persons who are entitled by 
the laws of this State to vote at township and county elections, and resld- 
?Si*2i^i^*^**^?®^ ^^" ^ entiUed to vote upon all questions arising in 
said district, when the raising of money by tax is not in question, and aU 
such persons shaU be eligible to office in such school distrtet. ' 

Sec. 146. In all cases wnere ine ooara oi scnooi luspcubuio v* j^-— ^^ - 
any township shall form a school district therein, and where no shaU ap- 
election for school district officers shall be held, and where any uicVoffl^ 
school district shall neglect or refuse to elect, at the proper cen- 
time , the necessary school district officers, it shall be the duty 
of the township board of school inspectors of the township in 
which such district is situated to appoint the oOicers of such 

{Section 144.) In case of the suspension of section 115, any 
resident of the township may draw books directly from the 
township library, under such regulations as the inspectors- 
may establish. « > 

(Section 145.) Under this section all persons liable to be 
taxed in the district, and of the requisite age and term of resi- 
dence, without distinction of sex, color, or nationality, may 
vote in the district meetings, on all questions except the eleo- 
tion of officers. 

(Section 146.) 1. This section applies only to newly organized , 
districts in which no officers have been elected, and to districts 
in which all the offices have become vacant, and to the cases 
m which the district persistently neglects for a long time, or 
refuses to elect. If a vacancy occur in any old district, it is 
Jirtst the duty and right of the remaining two members to fill it 
within ten days; second, if they do not fill it within ten days^ 
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district from among^ the male persons residing in snch district^ 
of the a^e of twenty one years, who are tax-payers therein; 
Aooeptaaee, which oflScers thos appointed shMlI severally file with the direo- 
* tor a wiitten acceptance of the oflSces to which they nhall have 
been appointed, which shall be recorded by the director. 
Whondis. Sec. 14t. Every snch schcKjl district shall be deemed dniy 
•d^ilo'bli'or- ^''?^<>i2c<^i when any two of the officers thns appoiuted shall 
9>ni>Mt have filed their acceptance as aforesaid; and such school dis- 
trict and its officers shall be entitled to all the rights, privileges 
and immunities, and be subject to all the duties and liabilities 
conferred upon school districts by law. 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

'CMi^dto- Sec. 148. Any school district containiDc: more than one bun- 
•lect board ^^^^ children between the ages of five and twenty years, may 
elect a district board consisting of six trustees: Frovidrd, The 
district shall so determine at an annual meeting, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the legal voters attending such meeting: Pro* 
mded also, That the intention to take such vote shall be ex- • 
pressed in the notice of such annual meeting. When such a 
change in the district board shall have been voted, ihe voters 
at such annual meeting shall proceed immediately to elect from 
^'of- the qualified voters of the district, two trustees for the term of 
<•«. one > ear, two for a term of two years, and two for a term of 

three years; and annually thereafter, two trustees shall bo 
elected, whose terms of office shall be three years, and until 
their successors shall have been elected, and filed their 
acceptances. 

then it is the duty and right of the district to fill it at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. If two vacancies occur at 
once, then the single remaining officer cannot fill the vacancies, 
but must, on request of voters, call the special meeting to elecl 
But if the district in this latter case refuse or neglect, for an 
unreasonably long time, to fill vacancies, the inspectors may 
interfere and appoint officers. 

(Section 148.) Care should be taken to insert the notice of 
intention to take the vote to organize as a graded school dia. 
trict and to elect a board of trustees, in the regular notices 
-of the annual meeting, as without such notice the meeting will 
iiave no power to organize under this section. It in not sufficient 
to insert such notice of intention in the notice of the adjourned 
annual meeting. 



1^ 
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Sec. 149. Within ten days after their eloction, such trusteen ooMni •» 
shall file with the director a written acceptance of tbe office tObj boards 
which they have been elected, and shall annually elect from 
their own number a moderator, a director and assessor, and for 
cause may reniove the same, and may appoint others of their 
own number in their places, who shall perform the duties pre* 
scribed by law for such officers in. the primary school districts 
in this State, except as hereinafter provided. The trustees 
shall have power to fill any vacancy that may ocqur in their 
number till the next annual meeting. Whenever, in any case, ii^eeruiK 
the trustees hhall fail, through disagreement or neglect, to elect JJJJ^tor^ t^ 
the officei s named in this section, within twenty days next aftei *PPoiak 
the annual meeting, the school inspectors of the township or 
city to which such district makes its annual report, shall ap- 
point the said officers from the number of said truntees. 

Sec. 150. Said trustees shall have power to classify and grade TraBt«eji 
the scholars in such district, and cause them to be taught in the school 
such schools or departments as they may deem expedient; tc»^,^^®J2j^ 
establish in said district a hiffh school, when ordered by a vote flcations 
of the district at any annual meeting, and to determine the 
qualifications for admi^Bion to such school, and the prices to 
be paid for tuition in any branches taught therein; to employ 

{Stction 150.) 1. The classification of the pupils into grades 
need not be done by the trustees in person, but may be done 
by the. teachers under their authority. They should determine 
the qualifications and attainments necessary for admission to 
each grade, and prescribe the studies and text books to be pni^ 
sued by each. 

A course of studies suitable for a graded school will be found 
farther on in this volume. 

2. The authority to establish a high school refsrs to the es- 
tablishment of a central high school by itself. The power to 
grade into different departments involves the power to make a 
high school grade, since the highest grade will in any case be 
of the nature of a high school. 

3. The right to make regulations includes the power to deter- 
mine length of terms and vacations, the time of opening and 
closing the daily sessions, and to make and enforce needful 
rules to secure punctual and regular attendance, as well as all 
other matters necessary to the prosperity of the school. 
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all teachers necessary for the several schools of said district; 
ib«mpioy to prescribe courses of study and text books for the use of said 
•Dd pre' schools, sud to make such rules and regulations as they may 
«oanieor thiok ueedful for the government of the schools, and for the 
ttadjADd preservation of the property of the district; and also to detei- 
tozibookB. g^^QQ ^Yie rates for tuition to be paid by non-resident pupils 
>, attending any school in said district. 

AtajM Sec. 151. The said trustees shall present, at each auDiual 

or^reoS^ iQ^^ting. a statement in writing of all receipts and ezpenditurea 
«Bd tr^nr on behalf of the district, for the preceding year, and of all fnnda 
sn^mate then on hand, and an estimate of the amounts necessary to be 
tor»»gittg raino/i ^y fj^ft #iifttr |ct. ju sdc litipn to tho 'P^gg ^ i to be receive d 

distric^ tor the precediog year, and of aU Amds then on hand, and an hbU- 

SfS.^L^t •?®"°'".°®S^*'y i^ '^ ^^"^ V ^*>« district, in addiUon to . 
J SS?t?r^!^ ^J^ received from the primary school fand and other soarces, 

1 ^^ iS^^^^ °' ^*® schools in said district for the ensaiog year, and tor 

t the incidental expenses thereof; and the said district may, at each annual 

• ^TaH^iZ^^ "*^** u"°" ^ ^? ^^^^ ^y ^^ ^PO^ the taxable property of 

Sf SiA'^®i>Il.?i^^^?/®S'*A"d '® maintain the several schools thereof for 
the year: Provided, It shall not be lawful to vote or raise sach tax o 
appropriate such money, or any portion thereoi; when voted and rals 
tor the support of any school or schools which are connected with or 

1 JwoM*Boclet'*° ^^ ^^^^^ ^' direction #r any parUcuhir church or 

districts, determine to unite for the purpose of establishing 
graded or high schools, under the provisions of this act, the 
school inspectors of the township or townships in which such 
districts may be situated, shall, on being properly notified of 
iDtpecton such voto, proceed to unite such districts, and shall appoint, as 
tbemand soon as practicable, a time and place for a meeting of the new 
SKliDg?'** district, and shall require notices of the same to be posted in 
each of the districts so united, at least five days before the time 
of such meeting; and at such meetisg the district shall elect a 
board of trustees, as provided in section 1 of this act, [sec. 148 
above,] and may do whatever business may be done at any an- 
nual meeting. 

(Section 152.) Graded school districts are not restricted to 
nine sections of land. The districts united under this section 
might each have embraced nine sections. iThe power of the 
union district to establish several schools enables it to provide 
for a larger territory than could find convenient accesh to a 
single school. An entire township might be embraced in a 
single district without disadvantage. 
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SGBOOIrHOlTSB SITES — ^ADDITIONAL FROVISIONS. 
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9eo. 163. The qualified voters in any school district, having ^^ , 
more than three hundred children between the ages of five and ^ tor ^ 
twenty years residing in such district, shall have power, when J^^J^ 
lawfully assembled, to designate by a vote of two-thirds of thi rds T rtfc 
those present any number of sites for school-houses, including H^^**H 
a site for a union school-house, and to change the same by a -'*^*^^ ^ 
similar vote at any regular meeting: Frovided, That in case whn at-* 
two thirds cannot agree upon a site for said* school-house, that^^^l^, 
a majority of the voters of said district shall have power to in-Mteattttii 
struct the district board to locate said site. 

ftp-ft. I5i^ WhenftVfir a wite for a <r.hnnl-hnuflft Rhall bft dftaig -<^pcBg»»l 
Sec. 164. (1). Whenever a site for a school-house shall be designated, 
etennined or established, in any manner provided by law, in any school 
■istrict, and such district shall be unable to agree with the owner or own- 
* of such site, upon the compensation to be paid therefor, or in case 
ich district shall, by reason of any imperfection in the title to said site, 
tising either from brefek in the chain of title, tax sale, mortgaees, levies 
" any other cause, be unable to procure a perfect, unincumbered title, in 

f> simple, to said site, the district board of such district shall authorize 
ne or more of its membenf to apply to the circuit judge, if there be one la 
iS2?*"y V®^ ^ * circuit court commissioner of the county, or to any 
|Mof the peace of the city or township in which such school district 
"^ sitnated, for a jury, to ascertain and determine the just compen- 
^^ be made lor the real estate required by such school district for 
n* *°^i^® necessity for using the same, which appUcation shall be 
lung, and shall describe the real estate required by such district, as 
irately as is required in a conveyance of real estate. 
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«. Ir . ^u): J^«°®ve' laay Bchool district shall have designated, selected or 
S ^L.«sJ»Wtehed, in any manner provided by law, a school-house site, such 
•§ >•§ selection, designation or establishment, shall be prima facie evidence to 
g (D Isald jury of the necessity to use the site so established. 

I & nil(3>. In caaa tliA sAi/i a^^:::^r^:^^:^^^f^: * *^^ r^aaop, nnnn snr . h ftT>T)lif{ft ^ 

o a 

af Khe .aid Bid. OTth;^e^SniXTJXj^^'*'^^''y' «""°» ^ 
o &{|ald jnry. And the said clmlii innL .i. .■ t *.^«'*'*>'i «" determined by 
-^ llaims ii iwcortM^ wKMMh^'r.-^,f?*^^^^ '^"•'e their seTeiS 
&- fiiylde the sum awarded bvSftiSTn™ hL„® P?["®? respectively, and may 
• » .£tent wiil be eqaiWble and r1Sit^rS.rt«r^!?° *•".* claimants, as li his jndg. 
, judgment for Och of the iSa^oawLM '*'*''' *^"'*'' * "^P*"^ 
probably used somewhat loosely to aem^uara v^xj s. ^ 

school sometimes established under the graded school system. 

It is to be taken therefore, as exactly equivalent to the term 

high school used in section 150. ' This section gives some of the 

powers of a graded school district to any district having SOQ^ 

children of legal school ages. 

16 
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less ihan twenty, nor more than thirty days from the time of 
issaiiig' sach summons or venire, as a jury to ascertain and de* 
termiue the just compenHatiou to be made fur the real entale r^ 
quired by such school district for sucti site, and the necesriity 
^^ for using the same, and to notify the owner or occupant ot sucll 
real estate, if he can be found in the county, of the time when 
and the place where such jury is summoned to appear, and the 
object for which said jury is summoned; which n(»tice sh^iU be 
served at least ten days before the time specified in f^uch sum- 
mons or venire for the jury to appear, as hereinbefore mentioned* 
BMiMte Sec. 156. Thirty days' previous notice of the time when and 
•""'^J™ the place where such jury will assemble, shall be given by the 
kanrm. district board of such district, where the owner or owners oi 
such real estate shall be unknown, non-residents of the count 
minors, insane, non compos me^iia, orjumates of any pristm, b; 
publishing the same in a newspaper published in the county 
where such real estate is situated; or if there be no uewppapei 
published in such county, then in some newspaper published ii 
the nearest county where a newspaper is published, once ii 
each week for four successive weeks, which notice shall 
signed by the district board, or by the director or assesi 
Bach district, and shall describe the real estate requirei 
such site, and state the time when and place where 
jury will assemble, and the object for which they will assem? 
ble, or such notice may be served on such owner personally, or 
by leaving a copy thereof at his last ^lace of residence, 
■stnraor Sec. 157. It shall be the duty of such judge, commissioner 
]J2^'^**^or justice, and of the persons summoned as jurors, as hereini 
•Mdingi fore provided, and of the sheriff or constable summoning thei 
to attend at the time and place specified in such summouB o| 
reuire, and the officer who summoned the jury shall retui 
such summons or venire to the officer who issued the«same, 
with the names of the persons summoned by him as jurors, and 
shall certify the manner of notifying the owner (or owners) of 
such real estate, if he was found, and if he could not be found 
in said county, he shall certify that fact; either party may chal- 
lenge any ot the said jurors for the same causes as in civil ao. 
tions. If more than twelve of said jurors in attendance shall 
be found qualified to serve as jurors, the officer in attendance, 
and who issued the summons or venire for such jury, shall 
Strike from the list of jurors a number sufficient to reduce the 
number of jurors in attendance to twelve, and in case less than 
twelve of the number so summ(med as jurors shall attend, the 
sheriff or nonstable shall summon a sufficient number of free- 
holders to make up the number of twelve, and the officer issa* 
MMui^Miai lug the summons or venire for such jury, may issue an attache 
to'flBiiMw ment for any person summoned as a juror who shall fail to a^ 
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iend, and may enforce obedience to such summons, venire or at-ohedienoe 
tacdmeiit, as courts of record, or justice's courts are authorized *** p'*^^***"* 
to do in civil caHes. 

Sec. 168. The twelve persons selected as the jury shall heduly Jury to** 
sworn hy .the j'ldge, commissioner or justice in at tend an ce^"'''**'^ 
faithfully aiid impartially to inquire, ascertain and determine 
the just compensation to be made fur the real estate required 
by such school district for such site, and the necessity for us- 
ing the same in the manner proposed by such school district, 
and the persons thus sworn shall constitute the jury in such 
ease Suhposnas for witnesses may be insued, and their attend Sabpenaftr 
ance compelled by such circuit judge, commissioner or justice, 
ID the same manner as may be done by the circuit court or by a 
justice's court in civil caeies. The jury may visit and examine Jary tod*, 
the premises, and from such examination and such other evi c^ny^for^ 
dence as may be presented before them, shall ascerta n and de- J^'J*^^'*» 
termine the necessity for using such real estate in the manner peDsation 
and for the purpose proposed by such school district, and the 
)iist compensation tu b^ made therefor; and if such jury shall 
• find, that it is necessary that such real estate shall be used in 
the manner or for the purpose prof^oHcd by such school district, 
they shall sign a certificate in writing, stating that it is neces- 
sary that said real estate (describing it) should be used as a 
site for a school house for such district, also stating the sum 
to be paid by such school, diHtrict as the junt compensation for 
the same. The said circuit judge circuit court commissioner, caerk to 
or juKtice of the petice, shull sign and attach to, and endorse tuiMto- 
tipou the certificate thus subscribed by the said jurors^ a certifi- 
Oate stating the time when, and the place where, the said jury 
assembled, that they were by him duly sworn as herein required, 
and that the.v subscribed the said certificate; he shall also state 
in such certificate who appeared for the respective parties on 
such hearing and inquiry, and shall deliver such certificate to 
the director, or to any member of the district board of such 
school district. ^ 

Sec. 159. Upon filing such certificate in the circuit court of Jadcmeni; 
the county where such real estate is situated, such court shall, ^"^1^* 
if it finds all the proceedings regular, render judgment for the 
*snm specified in the certificate signed by such jury, against 
such Hchool district, which judgment shall be collected and paid 
in the manner as other judgments against school districts are 
collected and paid. 

8ec 160 In case the owner of such real estate shall be nn-wbenowB- 
known, insane, von compos mevtiH, or an infant, or cannot be Jn,*^" Ho. * 
fftund within such county, it shall be lawful for the said school °>o*»«y*o*»» 
<di8trict to deposit the amount of such judgment wiih the county vithcountj 
treasurer of such county, for the use of the p^scn or persons *'*^'^'* 
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entitled thereto; and it shall be the duty of such connty trea8-> 
nrer io receive such money, and at the time of receiving it to give- 
a receipt or certificate to the person depositing the same with 
him, stating the time when such deposit was made, and for- 
what purpose; and such connty treasurer and his soreties shall 
be liable on his bond, for any money which shall come into his 
hands under the provisions of this act, in case he^shall refuse 
to pay or account for the same as herein required: Provided, 
Bbw to bo That no such money shall be drawn from such county treasurer, 
2JSir^'^'"®^^P* ^poiuan order of the circuit court, circuit court commia- 
•"•••*^' sioner, or judge of Probate, as hereinafter provided, 
(tepajmea* gee. 161. Upou satisfactory evidence being presented to the 
dMiarethe circuft court of the county where such real estate lies, that 
^^^^^^^ such judgment, or the sum ascertained and determined by the 
dirtiict. jury as the just compensation to be paid by such district for 
such site, has been paid, or that the amount thereof has been 
deposited according to the provisions of the preceding section, 
such court shall by an order or decree, adjudge and determine, 
that the title in fee of such real estate shall, from the time m 
making such payment or deposit, forever thereafter be v^ted 
in such school district ana assigns; a copy of which decree, 
certified by the clerk of said county, shall be recorded in tbe 
ofBce of the register of deeds of such county, and the title «of 
such real estate shall thenceforth, from the time of making suem 
payment or deposit, be vested forever thereafter in such school 
district and its assigns in fee. 
Whendta. Seo. 162. Such school district may, at any tifne after making^ 
•wMHi^* the payment or deposit hereinbefore required, enter upon, and 
take possession of such real estate, for the use of said distrioi. 
Whmjoiy Sec. 163. In case the jury hereinbefore provided for shall 
camnqi Qot agree, another jury may be summoned in the same manner, 
•Mdinga and the same proceedings may be had, except that no further 
pSmI^' iiotice of the proceedings shall be necessary; but instead of 
jot"^ such notice, the judge, commissiener, or justice, may adjourn 
the proceedings to such time as he shall think reasonable, not 
exceeding thirty days, and shall make the process to summom. 
a jury returnable at such time and place as the said proceed- 
ings shall be adjourned to; such proceedings may be adjourned 
from time to time by the said judge, or commissioner, or justice^, 
on the application of either party, and for good cause, to be 
shown by the party applyin'g for such adjournment, unless the- 
other party shall consent to such adjournment; but such ad-^ 
journments shall not in all exceed three months. 
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Sec. 164. The diBtrict board of any school district shall hayeiHstrut 
p6wer to fix the amonnt of tuition to be paid by non-reSi-fl^^mouSi 
dent scholars attending any of the schools in said district; ^^^^^^^ 
and in cases where there shall be a nnion school in any such schoura is 
^strict, to be paid by scholars attending such union school, ^«g. 
And to make and enforce suitable by-laws and regulations fori^^^u^ 
the government and management of such union school, and for 
the preservation of the property of such district. Such district 
board shall also have power to regulate and classify the stu- 
4ies7 and prescribe the books to be used in such school. 

Sec. 166. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries of H<>wboiind- 

Seel 166. Any school diBtrict, haying the reqaisite number of children 
between the ageci of five and twenty years residing in sach district, shall 
have power and authority to borrow money to pay for a site or sites for 
schooT-hOQses, to erect bnildinjs thereon and to tarnish the same, by a 
rote of two-thhrds of the qaallfied voters of said district, Toting" at any 
inal meeting, or special meeting daly called for that pm*pose: rrovided, 
the times ot holding said meetings shall not be less than five days 
lore than six months apart, and that such school district shall have 
It one hundred children between the ages aforesaid residing therein, 
[at in ease the number of children between the ages aforesaid does 
[ceed two hundred, the entire amount of such indebtedness for money 
>wed shall not exceed ten thousand dollars; and in case they do not 
[ceed three hundred, such indebtedness shall not exceed twenty thousand 
dlars; and in case they do not exceed four hundred, such indebtedness 
(all not exceed thirty thousand dollars; and that no school district shall 
lave an indebtedness to exceed fifty thousand dollars for money thus bor- 
rowed: Provided further, That any school district having over filly and 
inder one hundred chi^ren between the ages aforesaid, may borrow or loan 
;not exceeding three thousand dollan?; 

y ♦ 

(Section 164.) This section was enacted before the law for 
graded schools. It has been rendered useless by subsequent 
enactments; the powers it confers, being secured to primary 
districts by the amendments to sections 57 and 58, and to 
graded school districts by section 150. Sections 16*7, 168, 169, 
ought properly to precede section 164. 

(SecHon 165.) The term << union school" used in this and the 
preceding and succeeding sections, is indefinite, there being no 
legal definition of the term. In popular language it is now 
ased to designate a school of several departments or grades — a 
graded school; though sometimes it is applied to the public 
high scheol. It must be taken in this section to mean a graded 
flchool, as established by law, and the section will- then apply 
only to the school districts organized with boards of trustees. 
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posited witb the connty treasarer of sacb county, as hereiub^ 

dr*wa*fron^^''^ providt*d, t^hall upon the written application of any person 

or pernourt eiitiiled to t^uch Dioni'y, and upon r«'Ceivin|r Batinfao* 

tory evidence of the right of vuch applicMUt to the money thus 

depu8iU*d, make an order, directing the county treaBurer to pay 

the money thuo depoMted wiih him to said applicant; and it 

shall be the duty of such county treasurer, on the presentation 

of such Oder, with the receipt of the person named therein en* 

dorsed on said order, and duly acknowledged, in the same man* 

ner as conveyances of real estite are required to be ackuowK 

edged, to pay the same; and such order, wiih the receipt of the 

applicant or person in whose favor the same shall be drawn^ 

ehall, in all courts and places, be presumptive evidence ia 

favor of such county treasurer, to exonerate him Irom all 

liability to any person or persons for said money thus paid biiD« 

ObBpaBHi- Sec. 168. Oircuit judges, circuit court commissioners, audi 

SLm Md^u.j'J^tices of the pt'ace, for any services rendered under the pra\ 

roraoD p.o. visions of this act, shall be entitled to the same fees and poijqifCf 

obtAiosiio pensation as for similar services in other special proceeding^ 

torjiichool- JQrQre constables and sheriffs, shall be entitled to the saJODg^ 

fees as foi* like services in civil cases in the circuit court. 

Sec. 1^9 In case any circuit judge, circuit court coromi^^ 

or juBiioo sioner, or justice of the peace, who shall isHue a summons or'^ 

•tt^nd*im- venire for a jury, shall be unable to attend to any of the sub* 

?teh°**^ sequent proceedings in such case, any other circuit c'>urt com* 

Modingi. missioner or justice of the peace, may attend and finish said* 

proceedings. • 

Sec. 170. Whenever any school district shall have voted to 
traissuod borrow any sum of money, the district board of such district is 
for^mooej jj^jreby authorized to issue the bonds of such district in saeb 
form, and executed in such manner by the moderator and direc- 
tor of such district, and in such sums, not less than fifty dollars, 
iDtoKti &B such district board bhall direct, and with such rate of inter* 
Ufeweon. egt^ u„t exceeding ten per centum per annum, and payable at 

such time or times as the said district shall have directed. 

DiatFict ^^' 111. Whenever any money shall have been borrowed 

mtyrain by any school district, the taxable inhabitants of such district 

loAo. are hereby authorized, at any regular meeting of such district, 

to impose a tax on the taxable property in such district for tb9 

purpose of paying the principal thus borrowed, or any part 

thereof, and the interest thereon, to be levied and collected as 

other school district taxes are collected. 

SURPLUS SCHOOL MONEYS. 

__ • 

flarpiajiii». Sec. 172 The qualified voters in any school district, ha^w 

dkuMMTcr ^^^ * suiplus of money, arising from the two mill tax, and 

unexpended, when assembled at any aondal or special school 
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meeting, called in accordance with existing provisions of law 
therefi)r, shall have power to appropriate aud use 9,uy suchsnr* 
plu"* money for any of the following purposes, to* wit: 
JFirnt For purchasing or enlarging school lot or lots; 
SfA'ond. For building or repairing school houses; ' ^ 

Third. F\)r purchasing bo<jk8 for district library, maps and 
Oiher school apparatus, or any incidental expenses of the school ; 
Frov'dtiff, ^lOw^ver, That a school be maintained in each of 
said school districts at least eight months in each year; And, 
provided further. That no money arising from the primary 
school fund shall be appropriated to any other purposes than 
that of paying teachers in any such school district. 



(Section 172.) h This section was approved March 20, 1863, 
No surplus moneys can be diverted under it till after the 
school hai9 been maintained eight months within the school 
year. 

2 The order of the purposes as named, to which the snrplas 
is to be appropriated, is not essential. The voters may appro* 
priate to either of the purposes named. 



SCHOOL DISTEICT LIBRARIES. 

[Aol Approvtd FtbnuiT U, 1859.] 



^ , Sec. 1. At the annilal town meetings to be held in April 
next, the legal voters voting in the respective townships of the 



State, shall determine by ballot for the continuance of the town- 
ship Ubrary, or for the establishment of district libraries in the 
place thereof. A separate box shall be kept for their votes, 
and the ballots shall have written or printed thereon, " town- 
ship library^" or " district libraries." If a majority of the baL 
lots so cast in any township, shall have ''township library'' 
thereon, the library shall remain as before; but if a majority 
„.^^ of the ballots shall have " district libraries " thereon, then the 
iM^orns^'^'^B^ip inspectors at their next meeting thereafter, shall 
»^ proceed to divide the township library equitably among the 
districts and parts of districts in such township, in proportion * 
to the number of children of legal school ages therein, and 
shall deliver the same to the district boards of the districts to 
which they may be apportioned. Said books shall thereafter 
f)elong to the respective districts, and shall constitute district 
libraries for the use of the residents of such districts. 

Sea 2. The district board shall be held accountable for the 

^Seelion 1.) 1. The books apportioned to a fractional district 
rtae to be kept as a district library for that district. They can 
not be put into the township library of any other township in 
which such fractional district may be partly situated, but 
must be retained as a district library for the u$e of the didricL 

SL The authority to vote a division of the township library, 
under this section, was confined to the year of its enactment. 
The power to divide township into district libraries belongs, 
nnder a later amendment of section 114, to the board of inspee- 
tors, whenever requested by the majority of the districts. 

(Seotion 2.) 1. The district board may appoint a librarian 
and remove him at pleasure. 
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proper care and preservation of the district library, ^nd shall JJJJJto 
have power to provide for the safe keeping of the same, to pre- have maa- 
scribe the time for taking and returning books, and to assess ufl^r^*^ 
and collect all fines and penalties for the loss or injury of said 
books. The- district board shall appoint a librarian, and deter, 
mine the place where the library shall be kept, but in all cases 
in which the library may be properly secured at the district 
school-house, it shall be kept at such school-house. 

Sec. 8. The library moneys belonging to any township so de- whtreioBpt. 
termining in favor of district libraries, or which may hereafter Jiy*]^™** 
belong to such township, shall be apportioned among the sev- *"■?*•* ^ 
oral districts thereof, in the same manner as the primary school 
moneys are apportioned, and shall be ex^nded by the district 
boards in purchasing books for the distriol libraries. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Education tocft&tetxwd 
make a list of books which are unsectarian in character, and^^iote. 

2. The board are authorized by the law to provide a suitable 
case, without waiting for a vote of the district. The case should 
be oommodious in size, and strong. It should be also provided 
with a good lock and key. 

8. Whenever the district board may deem it safe to keep the 
library at the school-house, it must be deposited there. Perhaps 
in most instances, if a suitably strong case is provided, it will 
bo found safe to keep the library at the school-house during 
the school-terms. It will frequently be found desirable to ap- 
point the teacher librarian, and especially if the library is kept 
at the school-house. 

4. Before delivering the books to the librarian, two lists of 
such books should be made, one to be kept by the district board 
and the other to be furnished to the librarian, and notes should 
be made of the condition of each book. The librarian's receipt 
should be attached to the list retained by the board. 

6. The district board should also make some written rules 
for the drawing and returning of the books, with penalties for 
their injury or loss, and should appoint the time (say Friday af- 
ternoon of each week,) when the library shall be open. 

(Section 4.) The purpose of this section is two fold: 1st. 

To give the districts the benefit of a general oontrapt^ under 
16 
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suitable for diRtrict or township librarieR, which list they may 

from timff to time revise and ameud; to advertiHe for proposals 

for furuihhiDg the 8ame, and to contract with the lowest respon* 

sible bidder to forninh Huch bookH to the districts or town8hip« 

ordering them, in nuitable binding and at stipulated price8| 

Tb ooDtraotsaid contract to be made biennially and the advertisements fot 

^^ proposals to be made in at least two papers of the largest ciiw 

cnlati(m in the State, for one month before making the ctmtractL 

(obe ' Previons to the first day of January in each year, the Superin- 

SictB^d^tfndeutof Public Instruction, nhall send to the director of eack 

< — "*'P* district having a district library, and the clerk of each to^n* 

ship having a township library, a list of the books contracted 

f«>r, with the prices of the same, from which list the district 

board, or township lioaid «>f inspectors, shall, unless a differ* 

ent order shnll have been made by the voters of the district or 

■Mkooioffl- townnhip, annually or ofti*ner, select and purchase books fot 

plfJcSs? ^^® district or township librariefl, to the lull amount of library 

fhuniist. moneys in their hands. 

which they may get books cheaper, and more conveniently, and 
2d. To secure the districts against bad books, by furnishing then 
a carefully selected li|| to select from. To secure these advaiv 
tages, the school officers are required to purchase uuder the 
contract unless the people direct otherwise. 



NORMAL SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 



The following is the act anthoriziDg the State Board of Eda»- 
cation to grant diplomas to graduates of the State Normal - 
School, as amended March 14, 1863: 

Section 1. The State Board of Education is authorized to- 
grant to such students as shall have completed the full course 
of instrnction in the State Normal School, and shall have been 
recommended by the board of instruction, a diploma, which| 
Vfhen signed by the members of the Board of Education, and by 
the board of instruction, shall be evidence that the person to 
whom such diploma is granted is a graduate of ihe State Nor- 

# 

jnal School, and entitled to all the honors and privileges belong- 
ing to such graduates. 

Sec. 2. The board of instruction of the Normal School slfall 
give to every graduate receiving such diploma a certificate, 
which shall serve as a legal certificate of qualification to teach 
in the primary schools of any township in this State, when a 
copy thereof shall have been filed or recorded in the office of the 
clerk of Ruch township. Such certificate shall not be liable to 
be annulled, except by the board of instruction, but its effect 
may be suspended in any township, arid the holder thereof may 
be stricken from the list of qualified teachers in such township^ 
by the school inspectors, for any cause that would authorize^ 
them to annul a certificaie given by themselves. 
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TEA0HEK8' INSTITUTES. 

« 

[AH M amandftd March ie» 1801.] 



Sxcnoir 1. Whenever reasonable asanrance shall be given 
^ the Saperintendent of Public Instruction that a number not 
less than fifty, or in counties containing a population of less than 
twelve thousand inhabitants, whenever twenty-five teachers of 
•common schools shall desire to assemble for the purpose of 
forming a Teachers' Institute, and to remain in session for a 
period of not less than five working days, said Superintendent 
is authorized to appoint a time and place for holding such In- 
stitute, to make suitable arrangements therefor, and to give 
due notice thereof. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of rooms, s 
firesy lights, attendance, or other necessary charges, and for 
procuring teachers and lecturers, the Auditor (General shall^ 
fipon the certificate of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
that he has made arrangements for holding such Institute, 
<lraw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for such sum as 
said Superintendent shall deem necessary for conducting such 
Institute, which sum shall not exceed one hundred dollars for 
-each Institute of five days' duration, and shall be paid out tf 
the general fund. 

Sec. 3. Said Superintendent, in case of inability personally to 
conduct any Institute, or to make th^ necessary arraugements 
for holding the same, is authorized to appoint some suitable 
'person or persons for that purpose: Provided, That not more 
than eighteen hundred dollars shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury in any one year, to meet the provisions of this act. 

/ 



TEAOHEES' ASSOCIATIONS. 

[Aot Ai^roTod Febniary 12, 1867.) 



Section 1. Any fifteen or more teachers, or other person^-^ 
residing in this State, who shall associate for the purpose of 
promoting education and science, and improvements in the 
theory and practice of teacHing, may form themselyes into a 
corporation, under such name as they may choose, providing 
they shall have published, in some newspaper printed at Lan- 
sing, or in the county in which such association is to be located,, 
for at least one month previous, a notice of the time, place and 
purpose of the meeting for such association, and shall file in 
the office of the Secretary of State a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws of said association. 

Sec. 2. Such association may hold and possess real and per- 
sonal property to the amount of five thousand dollars; but the 
funds or property thereof shall not be used for any other pur- 
pose than the legitimate business of the association in securing 
the objects of its corporation. 

Sec. 3. ^XJpon becoming a corporation, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, they shall have all the powers and privileges, and be 
subject to all the duties of a corporation, according to the pro., 
visions of chapter fifty-five of the revised statutes of this State^ 
[Chap. T3, compiled laws,] so far as such provisions shall be 
applicable in such case, and not inconsistent with the provisions- 
of this act. 
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The following rules are prescribed under section (21*74) page 
"JOS, compiled laws; which requires the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to annex to the school laws, such rules as 
iie may think proper, for the government of such libraries: 

^ 1. The township librarian shall properly label and number 
'each book in the township library, and keep a catalogue of the 
«ame, showing the title and number of each book. 

3. The times for drawing and returning books by the district 
-directors shall be on the first Saturday of January, April, July 
and October, betweeen the hours of 10 o'clock A. M., and 3 
o'clock P. M. or at other times, in the discretion of the libri^ 
rian. The librarian shall charge directors with the books drawn 
t>y their numbera, and credit or cancel the same when returned. 

8. Any resident of a district may draw books from the dir 
rector, on each Friday from 3 o'clock till 5 o'clock P. M., but 
«ny person under fourteen years of age must present a written 
^request from his parent or guardian. 

4. No person shall be entitled to more than one volume at a 
time unless they are of the same work; and no family shall 
-draw more than one volume while other families wishing books 
«re nnsupplied. 

6. No person shall loan a library book to any one out of hia 
own house under a penalty of twenty-five cents for each offen.ce; 
and no person shall retain a book more than two weeks, under 
a penalty of five cents for each day beyond that time; nor shall 
any person draw a bo6k while unlawfully detaining a volume* 
^ L from the library, or while any fine against him remains unpaid. 

6. Any person losing or destroying a library book shall pay 
the cost of such book, and a penalty equal to twenty-five per 
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cent, of gaid cost; and any person uDnecessarily injurini^ a 
book shall pay the full damage thereto, the same to be deter- 
nined by the director. 

1. Id townships where the inspectors shall have suspended 
flection 1 15 of the school laws, the towD8hip librariaii shall loan 
the books to the residents of the township, under the same rales 
as above given for the directors to loan to the districts. 

8. Air moneys received for fines or penalties by the directors 
, ahall be paid over to the township librarian,, who shall pay the 

•ame, together with all other moneys he shall receive of similar 
character, into the township library fand. 

9. The township librarian shall, on the first of September ia 
each ysar, make a written report to the inspectors, setting 
forth the numbeY of volumes in the library, and their condition. 
The report shall state what books have been added to th^ 
library during the year, and what lost, if any; and what amount 
of fines have been imposed and collected; the number of volumes 
that have been drawn, and whether by directors or under sus- 
pension of section 1 15 j together with such other particulars as 
the inspectors shall direct; which report the inspectors shall 
place on file, and forward a duplicate thereof to the Superin- 
lendent of Pablic Instruction* 



EULES FOR DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



1. The library shall ^e open for drawing and returning bookaf 
every Friday P. M., from three o'clock till five o'cloc^. 

2. Every person residing in the district shall be entitled t& 
draw books from the libra:^; but no one nnder fourteen years 
of age shall.be permitted to get books without a written re- 
quest from his parent or guardian. 

3. No person shall be entitled to two books from the Library 
at the same time, unless they be different volumes of the same 
work; and no family shall draw more than one book while other 

•families wishing books, shall remain unsupplied. 

4. No person shall loan a library book to any one out of Ids 
own house, under a penalty of cents for each offence. 

5. No person shall retain a book from the library more than 

two weeks, pnder a penalty of cents for each day he shall 

so retain it; and no one may draw the same book a second time 
while any other person wishes to draw it. 

6. Any person losing or destroying a library book, shall pay 
the cost of such book, and a fine of twenty-five cents; and any 
person injuring a book by marking, tearing, or unnecessarily 

soiling it, shall be liable to a fine of not l^ss than cents 

nor more than one and a half times the cost of the book, to be 
determined by the librarian and director. 

7. No person shall be entitled to draw books while unlaw- 
fully detaining a book from the library, or while any fine against 
him remains unpaid. 

8. The librarian shall report to the district board quarterly, 
the amount of fines assessed and coUeeted, and all moneys ae- 
eruing from this source shall be expended for the purchase or 
repair of books. 

9. The librarian shall report annually, before the first Mon- 
day in September to the distriet board, who shall report the 
same to the annval meeting, the number, titles and condition of 
the books in the library, and the number drawn during the year. 



FORMS FOR il^ROOEEDINGS UNDER THE 

SCHOOL LAW. 



NO. L 

Form of Notice by the Cflerk of the Board of Inspector b to a T<u^ 
Me Inhabitant of a District at the time of its formalien. 

[See Seotiona 1, 2, 3,4, 7 and 129.] 

ToA.B,: 

Sib — The school inspectors of the township of 
have formed a school district in said township, to be known atf 
District No. , and bounded [here insert the description.] 

The first meeting of said district will be held at , 

<m the day of , A. D. 18 , at o'clock A M., 

[or P. M.J and you are instructed to notify every legal voter 
of said district of the same, at least five days previous to said 
meeting, either personally, or by leaving a writte][i notice at 
his place of residence. You will endorse on this notice a return, 
showing each notification, with the date or dates thereof, and 
deliver the same to the chairman of said meeting. 

Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

(Signed,) C. D., 

Clerk of the Board of School Intpeetors. ^^ 



NO. II. 

Form of Notice for First Meeting — when made in Writing^ to be 

left at the hoiise of a Legal Voter. 

[Bee ■Milont 1, 2,1§ and 120.] 

2b O.B.: 

• Sir — School District No. , of the township of 

having been formed by the inspectors, you, as a legal voter m 

n 
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said district, are hereby notified that the first meeting thereof 
will be held at , on the d^y of , A. D. 18 ^ 

%i o'clock in the noon. 

Dated this day ef , 18 . 

(Signed,) A. B., 

Theperion appointed to give NoHoe. 
Bemark. If the district is in more than one township the 
description ^ill be varied accordingly. 



NO. III. 

Form of Endorsement upon the Notice — Form No. 1 — by "2lMr- 

Me InliabitantJ' 

[8m Seciiosi 8 uid 16.] ^ 

I, A B— , hereby return the within (or annexed) notice, 

und haye notified the qualified voters of the district, as follows: 



NAMES. 




HOW Nonrao. 



A- 



B- 
D- 



January 1, 1864, 1 Personally. 



« • 



Written noUoe. 



Dated at , this day of 

(Signed,) 



,18 . 



A.B. 



NO. IV. 

Torm qf Acceptance of office by District Officers, to be filed mOk 

the Director. 

[Sm SectiOD* 6/130 »&d 149.] 

I do hereby accept the office of 
in SchoolNDistrict No. of the township of 
Dated this day of , 18 . 

(Signed^ A. B. ^ 
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NO. T. 

Form of Notice of Annual Meetings. 

[See Sectioni 11, 13, 60 and 180.] 

Notice. — ^The annual meeting of School District No. , of 
^e township of , for the election of school district oflScers » 

and for the transaction of such other business as may lawfully 
oome before it, will be held at , on Monday, the day 

of September, A. D. 18 , at o'clock' in the noon. 

Dated this day of August, 1% 

(Signed,) , Director. 



NO. VI. 

Farm of Bequest to he made by five Legal Voters of a District to 
the District Board for the calling of a Special Meeting. 

[3e«SeetloAl2.] • 

lb the District Board of School Distrid No. , [or to A. B., kc, 
one of the district board:] 

The undersigned, legal voters of School District No. , of - 
ilie township of , request you, in pursuance of section 

12, of the primary school law, to call a special meeting of said 
'district, for the purpose of 

Dated this day of * , A. D. 18 . 

(Signed,) 



NO. VII. 
Form of Notice of Special Meetings. 

[See Sections 12, 13 and 60.] 

NonoE. — ^A special meeting of the legal voters of School Dis- 
triet No. , in the township of , called on the written 
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request of fiye legal yoteos, [or called by the district board, 
the case may be,] will be held at [the district school-honsej on 
the day of 1 18 , at o'clock [P. M.,] for the pmr- 

pose of [here insert every object^ that is to be brought before 
the meeting.] 

(Signed,) A. B., Director. 



KO. VIII. 
Form of Bate-bUl and Warrant. 

[8m Sections 29, 82, 83, 84, 86, 46, 46 and 68.] 

Rate-bill of each person liable for teachers' wages in District 
No. , in the township of , for the term ending on 

the day of , A. D. 18 , and the amount for which e&«h 

person not exempted from the payment thereof is so liable, with 
the fees of the assessor thereon. 



Hames of lababitants 
■ending to School. 



Whole No. of 
days sent. 



Amonnt of lAsses'rs fees 
School bill. [ thereon. 



Amount 
fael. 



for 



Whole 

to be raised- 



James Emerson, 
John L. Barney, 
William Jones,. 
Peter Parley, . . . 
S. C. Goodrich, . . 

M. Barney, 

P. Sawyer, 



104 

416 
313 
54 
104 
104 
416 



$1 04 
4 16 

3 13 

54 

1 04 
1 04 

4 16 



$0 05 
21 
16 
03 
05 
05 
21 



* 

$1 25 

* 

60 



$1 09 



5 
3 

1 
1 
4 



68 
29 
5T 
62 
0» 
ST 



15I1| $15 11| $0 76| $1 75| $17 71 



To the Assessor of School District No. , in the Toionship of 

Yon are hereby commanded to collect from each of the per- 
sons in the annexed rate bill named, the several sums set op- 
posite their respective names in the last column thereof, and 
within sixty days after receiving this warrant, to pay over the 
amount so collected by you, (retaining five per cent, for your 
fees,) on the order of the director of said district, counter, 
signed by the moderator; and in case any person therein pamed 



ein the preceding rate bill those persons who are not rated for fuel, famished the i 
aooording to the proyisions of section 40. Those who did not famish their proportion at. 
ftael, are charged for fael in the rate bill according to the provisions of the same section, 
Mw p«r oent. for oeltoct&ig the same . (Section 46.) 
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shall neglect or refuse, on demand, to pay the amount set op- 
posite his name as aforesaid, you are to collect the same by 
distress and sale of the goods and chattels of such persons 
wherever found, within the county or counties in which said 
district is situated, haying first published said sale at least ten 
days, by posting up notices thereof in three public places in 
the township where such property shall be sold. 

At the. expiration of this warrant, you will make a return 
thereof in writing, with the rate bill attached, to the director, 
stating the amount collected on said rate bill, the amount un- 
ooUected, and the names of persons from whom collections 
hare not been made. 

Given under our hands this day of , in the year of 

OHr Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 

^ A. B., Director, 
C. D., ModercAor. 

Bemark. In case it becomes necessary to enforce a collection, 

the assessor should post the following notice in three public 

places in the township, at least ten days previous to sale: 

* 
Form of Notice of Assessor'a Sale. 

[See aMtiona Sd, 84 uid 46.] 

Notice is hereby given, that b^ virtue of the warrant an- 
nexed to a rate,bill for School District No. , of the township 
of , bearing date the day of ,18 ,1 have levied 

on thej goods and chattels of , and shall expose the 

same for sale lat public auction, at the house of , in 

the said School District, (or wherever the property may be,) 
in the township of , %nd county of , on the day 

of , 18 , at the hour of o'clock M. 

Given unHer my hand at , this day of , 18 . 

E. 0. B. 
Amessor of said District, 

Bemark. The following is a proper form for Assessor's re- 
turn to accompany the rate bill and warrant: 
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AEtewoif'B Belum of Warrani. 

ly y ABsessor of School District No, , townthip> 

of , do hereby make this, my^etnrn of the annexed war- 

ranty with rate bill attached, and certify the amount collected 
on said rate bill to be the sum of dollars and 

•enta; the amount uncollected, dollars and 

•ents; and that the following are the names of persons frona 
whom collections have not been made, and the amounts which 
are uncollected from each person: 



NiJua 


Dollara. 


Omii. 


• 

• 







Dated this day of 
(Signed,) 



, A. D. 18 



A. B., A8se990T. 



NO. IX. 
Form of Contract between District Board jmdjreacher. 

[Sm Sections 89, 43, 60 and 86.] ^ 

It is hereby contraeted and agreed between 
of District No. , in the township of , county^of , 

and State of Michigan, and , a legally quali- 

fied teacher in said township, that the said 
shall teach the primary school of saifl district for the term of 
weeks, commencing on the day of , A. D. 

IS ; and the said agrees faithfully to*keep 

the list and record required bylaw, (section 43,) and to obserre 
and enforce the rules and regulations established by the dis- 
trict board. 

The said , in behalf of said district,[agrees 

to keep the school-house in good repair, and to provide the 
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necessary fael| a^d to pay said for the said 

services as teacher, to be faithfully and truly rendered and per- 
formed, the sum of dollars, the same being the 
amount of wages above agreed upon, to be paid on or before 
the day of , 18 . 

Provided, that in case said shall be dismissed 

from school, by the district board, for gross immorality or 
violation of this contract, or shall have certificate an« 

nulled by the school inspectors, shall not be entitled to 

any compensation from and after such«annulment or dismissal. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names 
lids day of , A. D. 18 . 



-i , Teacher. 

Approved by 



Bemark. A teacher's contract must have a revenue stamp of 
five cents attached. 






NO. X. 

Form of EndorsemerUfor the Extension of Warrant. 

[See Section 47.] 

We do hereby extend the time for the collection of the an- 
nexed rate-bill, thirty days, [any shorter period may be speci- 
fied,] beyond the time named in the annexed [within] warrant. 
Dated this day of , 18 • 

A. B,, Director^ 
C. D., ModeraJtor^ 
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NO. XL 

Fbrm of Order upon Assessor for Moneys to be disbursed by him 

for the School District. 

[See SsctioDB 29 and 63.] 

Auesaor of School District No. , Township of 

Pay to the order of , the enm of dollars, out of 

may moneys in your hands belonging to the fund for [here in- 
sert name of fand, as teachers' wages, building, library, &c.] 
Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., Director. 

(OBantaraigned:] 

.C D., Moderator. 



NO. XII. 

Tarm of Warrant upon Township Treasurer for Moneys betong- 

ing to School Districts, 

[See Seotiozui 29, 68 and 109.] 

Treasurer of the Township of 

Pay to , assessor of School District No. , in said 

township, the sum of dollars out of [here insert the par- 

ticular fund,] in your hands, belonging to said district. 

Dated at , this day of , 18 . 

A. B., Director 

XOBanteraigned:] 

^0. D., Moderator, 



NO. XIII. 
Jbrm of Report by the District Board to the Supervisor, 

[See SeofclODfl S6, 57, 68, 106 and 106.] 

Stgpervisor of the Tovmship of 

The undersigned, district board for School District No. , 
ia eaid township, do hereby certify that the folkwing taxes 
baye been voted in said district, during the sdlSool year last 
^osed, Tiz: 
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[Here Bpecify the amount of each tax voted, and the purpose 
to which it is appropriated: Also, the amount of taxes imposed 
by the district board, and give the sum total of the whole,} 
which you will assess upon the taxable property of siaid dis- 
trict, as the law directs. ^ 

Dated at , this day of A. D. 18 . 

A. B., Moderator, 
0. D., Director^ 
E. P., Assessor, 
Bemarh If a tax is voted after the close of the school year, 
in time to be reported to the supervisor for assessment, the 
form will be varied accordingly. 



NO. XIV. 
Form of Assessor's Bond. 

[See Mttiont 61 and 62.] 

Know all men by these presents, That we, A. B., the Asgeb> 
sor, of School District No. , in the township §f ^ C. D. 

and E. F., [his sureties,] are held and firmly bound unto the 
said district, in the sum of [here insert a sum of double the 
amount to come into the assessor's hands,] to be paid to the 
said district; for the payment of which suin well and truly to 
be made, we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 

The condition of this obligation is such, that if A. B., Asses- 
sor of said district, shall faithfully apply all moneys that shall 
oo^e into his hands, by virtue of his office, then this obligation 
shall be void; otherwise of full force and virtue. 

Sealed with our seals and dated this day 

of A. D. 18 . 



Signed, sealed and delivered in ) 
s presence oft J 



A. B., [l. s.] 
0. D., [l. s.] 

B. F., [l. b.] 
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Bumark. This bond should be endorsed as foUows: 
'* We approTO the within bond." 

(Signed.) 0. H., ModenOoTf 

« I. E.| DirecUjr. 

Bemark. The assessor's bond requires a reyenue stamp of 
fifty cents. 



No. IV. 

Farm rf Band to be Oiven by the Chairman of (he Board of 

School Ing>ector9. 

(Ste MCUoni «8, 60 Mid 70.] 

Know all men by these presents, that we, A. B., the chair- 
man of the Board of School Inspectors of the township of 

, and C. D. and E. F., [his sureties J are held and firmly 
bound unto the said township, in the sum of, [here insert the 
sum of double the amount to come into said chairman's hands, as 
nearly as the same can be ascertained,] for the payment of which 
sum well and tAly to be made to the said township, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators, jointly^and 
seyerally, firmly by these presents. 

The condition of this obligation is such that if JL.'^B., chair- 
man of the Board of Sehool Inspectors, shall faithfully approprip 
ate all moneys that may come into his hands by yirtue of his 
office, then this obligation shall be yoid, otherwise of full force 
and yirtue. 

Sealed witl^our seals and dated this day^of , 

A. D., 18 . 

A. B., [us.] 

0. D., [L. s.] 

E. F.. [L. s.] 
Signed, sealed and deliyered in ) 
presence of J 

** I approye the within bond.'' 
^ (Signed.) Q. H., Ibumship Clerk. 



\ 
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Semark. This bond should be given before any moneys come 
into hia hands, and should be endorsed as above, by the town- 
ship clerk. It also requires a revenue stamp of fi^ty cents. 



No. XVI. 
Form of Appointment cf District Officers by District Board. 

[See section 66.] 

The undersigned, members of the District Board of School 
District No. , in the township of , do hereby appoint 

A. B., Director of said district, to fill the vacancy created by 
the removal, [resignation or death, as the case may be,] of G.<* 
D., the late incumbent. 
Dated this day of , A. D., 18 . 

E. F., Moderator, 
G. H., Assessor., 

Bevnark 1. The words in italia in the above form should be* 
varied to suit the case. 

Bemark 2; The director should record any appointment that 
may be made, and persons appointed to office should file with 
the director a certificate of aicceptance, according to the pro- 
visions of section 5. [See Form No. 4.] » 

NO XVII. 
Form of Appointment of District Officers, by Schoollnspectors. 

[See Section 146.] 

The undersigned, Echool inspectors for the township of ,, 
do hereby appoint 0. P., asae^or [insert names of other ap- 
pointees] of School District No. , in said township; the dis- 
trict having failed to elect. 

Dated this day of , A. D. 18 . 

A. B., 

C. D., 

E.P., 

Sehool Inspectors^ 
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NO. XVIIL 

Form of Certificate to be given by School Inspectors to Qudified 

Teachers. 

[See Sections 39, 86, 86, 87, 88, 89 and 90.] 

It is hereby Certified that A B has passed a satich 

*factory examiuation before us in the following branches, viz: 
Othography, Beading, Writing 

Grammar, Oeography, Arithmetic, 



And is able to give instruction in the same. He has moreover 

been found of good moral character and of competent ability to 

teach a school, and we have therefore licensed him to teach in 

the schools of this township of , in the county of ^ 

for; the term of [here insert the time,] from the date hereof. 

Given under our hands this day of , A. D. 18 . 

C. D., 1 School Inspectors of 
E. F.p V the Township of , 
G. H., ) Co.of , Mich. 

Befhark. A teacher's certificate must have a revenue stamp 

K>f five cents attached. 



NO. IIX. 

Form of Notice of Meeting of Inspectors for Fxamination if 

School Teachers. 

[Se« Section 86,] 

Notice is hereby given, that for the purpose of making an 
examination of all persons who may offer themselves as candi- 
-dates for teachers of the primary schools of this township, the 
board of schopl inspectors thereof will meet [here insert the 
lime and place of meeting.] 

Dated this day of » 18 . 

A. B., Township Clerk. 

Bemark 1. Whenever the inspectors deem it necessary to 
reexamine any teacher, they shall serve the following notice 
upon him, according to the provisions of section 90: 
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Form of Notice of Be-^caminajtion, 

To A, B. : 

Sir — ^You are hereby notified that the undersigned, echool 
inspectors for the township of , will hold a meeting at 

on the day of , at v o'clock . M. You will 

please appear before them at the time and place aforesaid, for 
re^fxamination. It is our purpose to annul your certificate if 
you are found deficient in the qualifications requisite for a 
primary school teachet. 

49* This notice should be dated aad signed in ttie same manner as the above Certifioate. 

jRemark 2. In case it be found necessary to annul the teacher's 
certificate, it shall be sufficient for that purpose for the clerk of 
the board of school inspectors to make the usual record of their 
proceediDgs: Frovided, The teacher appears before them and 
gives up his certificate, which it is his duty to do. Otherwise, 
. in addition to said record, the inspectors shall cause the follow- 
ing notice to be posted up in three public places in the town- 
§ ship, or to be inserted in a newspaper of the township, if there 
be one: 

"The undersigned, school inspectors for the township of 

, having this day reexamined A. B., a primary school 

teacher in said township, and regarding him incompetent ta 

discharge the duties of his office, we hereby' give notice that 

his certificate is annulled according to the provisions of law." 

This notiee should be dated and signed in the same manner as the preceding one. 



NO. 

Form of Certificate to be given to the Direelor of a School District 
by the Board of School Inspectors when they establish the Site, 

[See Sections 19 aad 20.] 

The inhabitants of District No. , in the township of ,. 

having failed, at a legafikieeting, to establish a site for a school- 
house, the board of school inspectors hereby certify, that they 
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faaye determined that the said sitb shall be as follows : [Deseriba 
aain the deed.] 

Given under oar hfmds this day of , A. D. 18 • 

A. B., 
CD., 
B.P., 
School Jnspecton. 



NO. XXL 
Form of a Deed* 

[Sm Section 69.] 

Know all men by these presents, That A. B. and G. D., his 
wife, of the township of , in the county of , and 

State of Michigan, party of the first part, for and in considera- 
tain of the sum of dollars, to them paid by the district 

board of School District No. , of the township, county and 

State aforesaid, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledgei, 
•do hereby grant, bargain, sell and convey to School District 
No. , the party of the second part, and their assigns for- 

•ever, the following described parcel of land, namely: 

[Here insert description.] 

Together with all the privileges and appurtenances there- 
ixnto belonging, to have and to hold the same to the said party 
of the second part, and their assigns, forever. And the said 
party of the first part, for themselves, their heirs, executors and 
administrators, do covenant^ grant, bargain and agree, to and 
with the said party of the second part, and their assigns, that 
at the time of the ensealing and delivery of these presents, they 
were well seized of the premises above conveyed, as of a good, 
sure, perfect, absolute and indefeasible estate of inheritance in 
the law, in fee simple, and that the said lands and premises are 
free from all encumbrances whatever; and that the above bar- 
gained premises, in the quiet and peaceable possession of the 
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said party of second part, and their assigns, against all and 

erery person or persons lawfully claiming or to claim the whole 

or any part thereof, they will forever warrant and defend. 

In witness whereof, the said A. B. and 0. D., his wife, party 

of the first part, have hereunto set their hands and seals, this 

day of , A. D. IS . 

A. B., [seal.] 

0. D., [seal.] 

Signed, sealed and delivered in 
presence of H. 

J. 

Bemark 1. In order to protect the district in its title to a site^ 
the deed thereof must be recorded in the register's office. 

Bemark 2. If the land conveyed is less than $100 in value 
no revenue titamp is required. If valued at more than $100, 
the deed will require a stamp, as follows: 

Bxceeding. . .$ 100, and not exceeding. . .$ 600, 50 cte. 

, " 600 " " 1,000 $1 00 

1,000 " «' 2,600 2 00 
" 2,600 " « 6,000 6 00 
«' 6,000 «< « 10,000 10 00 

• 

JtSr tt will readilj be Bam how tht prwwdinf form ihoald bt Tirled, tn mm Um ptnon 
llriiic ft tfMd If unmarried. 



I NO. IXII. 
Form of a Leate. 

[Sm Section M.] 

Know aU men by these presents, that A. B., of the township 
of , in the county of , and State of Michigan, of the 

first part, for the consideration herein mentioned, does hereby 
lease unto School District No. , in the township, county and 
State aforesaid, party of the second part, and their assigns, the 
following parcel of land, to-wit: [here insert description;] with 
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all the privilegeB and appartenances thereunto belonging; to 
have and to hold the same for and daring the term of 
years from the day of , A. D. 18 . And the said 

party Of the second part, for themselves and their assigns, do 
covenant and agree to pay the said party of the first part, for 
the said premises, the annual rent of dollars. 

In testimony whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands and seals, this day of - » A. D. 18 . 

A. B., [seal.] 

[SlAl.] 

District Board of School District No, , of the aforesaid 

ioumship. 

Signed and sealed in the presence 
of 

Bemark 1 . A lease, like a deed, must be recorded in the regis- 
ter's office, in order to protect the district in its title to a site. 

JBemarle 2. A lease for a time not exceeding three years, 
requires a revenue stamp of fifty cents; and exceeding three 
years, one dollar. A perpetual lease requires the same stamp 
as a deed. 




> Tbfi lessor will probably want a oopy of 4be lease. Jt so, % dnpUcate should IM in^da 
mad signed as above, and plaoed on file with the director, to be dellyered with other papers 
of his oi&oe to his saeeesior. 



ijfo. xxm. 

Sorm of Warrant <m ihe Tovmship IVeasurerfor Library 

Moneys, 

[^ SaotkoDt 107»109 and US.] 

To the Treanarer of t}\A Toxxmship of , County of , 

Mich, : 

Fay to the order of , the sum of dollars, from 

any library moneys now in your hands, or to oome into your 
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hands, the same being for library books purchased for th# 
librarjr of said township. 
Dated at , this day of 1 18 ., 

A. B«| 
• C. D., 

E. P., 
Toumship Board of School Inspectors. 

Bemark, In case of a township having district libraries, the 
library moneys are payable to the districts, and on the order of 
the district officers. (See form XII.) 
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NO. XXV.— OONTINUBD. 

[Inspectors are respectfully requested, in connection with fonoi 
25, in addition to the statistics famished by the Directors' Re- 
ports, to fill the fifteen following blanks, the data for which 
are in their own hands:] 



1. No. of Volames in Tbwn Library. 

B. No. of Yolames added to Town Library during the year, 

S. No. of Teachers examined the past year, 

4L No. of Gertiflcates granted, 

9. Whole namber of meetings held by Inspectors, 

S. Have all the Schools been visited the past year? 

7. Total No. of visits made to the Schools,. 

S. No. of Private or Select Schools In Tbwnship, 

9. No. of Scholars in such Schools, as nearly as may be known, 

10. Amoont of Two-mill Tax raised in the Township, -. 

11. Amount voted at the Spring laectionfor Libraries, 

IB. Amount of Fines, Penalties, (be. , received from County Treasurer for libraries, 

IS. Amount paid for books for Township Libraries, 

14. Amount paid or due for visiting Schools, 

Ifi. Amount paid or due the Board of Inspectors for services for the School year,. . 



TEXT BOOKS PRESCRIBED BT THE DISTRICT BOARDS. 

if. B.^CHve the TUla of tke Bookt, and (he number <f SehooU in which ead^ adeptei. 

Spelling Books, » ; 

Baaders, , 

Writing Books, 

Mantal Arithmetics, 

Arithmetics, 

Book Keeping, 

Algebras, « 

CSeometries, « 

Geographies, .^ 

Grammars,. > .' 

Natural FhilOBophies, 

Chemistries, , 

Pliysiologies, 

^e do hereby certify, that the foregoing is a correct abstract of the Reports of the^Bi- 
rectors of School Districts in this Township, for the School ^Year next preceding the first 
HDnday of September, 18 , which reports are now on file in the office of^the Township 
Gterk. 

ySchodllnipeclonti ^« ®* 

J I P. 0. 

,., flbwn Clerkj p. O. 

Dated at , Gouty of..., JOctober 1«.. 



JUDICIAL OPINIONS AND DECISIONS ON 

SCHOOL LAWS. 



To aid school officers and others in the proper interpretations 
of the school laws, the following judicial opinions and decisions 
have been selected from the Law Reports of several States, and 
from the volume of legal decisions of the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in New TOrk, as applici^ble under our laws. 

Only four cases arising under the school laws, seem to have 
been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of this State. The 
following will show the substance of these cases as far as at 
present applicable: 

I. — DISSOLUTION OF DISTRICTS. 

People ex. rel. Strong, vs. Davidson and others^ school in- 
spectors of the township of .Greenfield. 

Under the statute (session laws, 1840, page 215, Sec. 25,) 
empowering the school inspectors of any township " to divide 
the township into such number of districts, and to regulate 
and alter the boundaries of said school districts, as may from 
time to time be necessary, they may dissolve one organized 
district, and annex it to another.'^ 

Motion for a Mandamus, commanding Davidson and others, 
school inspectors of the county of Wayne, to pay or cause to 
be paid to school district No. 12, in said township, such sum 
of money as the district may be entitled to by law, from the, 
common school i^und, and from the fund arising from the tases^ 
of the township. 

It appeared that November 22, 1842, the respondents dividedi 
district No. 4, in said township, into two distrfctE^ the new»r 
district being numbered 12 — that on the firbt day of Decemberr 
following, the organization of the new district, under t&e sta- 
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tale was perfected; and that on the 18th of the same month 
the respondenils tnade an order, dissolving the new district, and 
re-annexing it to district No. 4. The qaestion inyolred in the 
oase wasi whether the respondents had power to make the last 
mentioned order. 

B. F. H. Witherell, in support of the motion. Whipple J., 
delivered the opinioft of the court 

The authority of the inspectors thus to dissolve district No. 
12, and re-annex it to the old district from which it was severed, 
must depend upon the construction of the tweuty-fifth section 
of the act entitled '' an act to amend the revised statutes re- 
lative to primary schools/' approved April 12, 1840. [Be*en- 
aoted by revised statutes of 1846, page 22*1. Sec. 11.] [Session 
laws of 1848, page 215.] By that section the inspectors are 
authorized " to divide the township into such number of dis- 
tricts, and to regulate and alter the boundaries of said school 
districts, as may from time to time be necessary." 

It will be perceived that the number of districts in any town- 
ship is to be determined from the language of the section, 
which confers authority to divide the township from time to 
time into such number of districts as may be necessary. If 
they may divide the township into twelve districts, why may 
they not divide it into ten by enlarging the boundaries of one 
or more of those in existence, or, which is the same thing, by 
annexing two or more, so as to constitute but one district, as 
may from time to time become necessary? The power could not 
perhaps be derived from the words " regulate and alter the 
boandaries," &c., but these words taken in connection with the 
authority to < 'divide'' from time to time as may be necessary, 
justified legally the order made by the inspectors. That order 
may have been unwise; it may have been an abuse of the dis* 
cietion with which the inspectors are clothed; but such abuse 
of discretion cannot authorize the interference of this court. 
We think it clear that the authority to determine the number 
of districts in each township, ought to be lodged in some 
responsible body. Unless it is conferred upon the inspectors, 
the power does not exist; and as the words of the twenty-fifth 
.action justify the construction we have given to it, we are 
bound to OTOrrule the motion for a mandamus. 

Motion denied. — 2 Dougla^ Mich. Reports, page 121. 

n. — RATE BILL AND WARRANT. 

Wall vsl Eastman : Where the moderator of a school district 
refosed to sign a warrant to a rate bill for teacher's wages,^and 
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•a judgment was afterwards recovered by the teacher against 
the district for the amount due him, which was paid by a tax 
on the district, a tax payer who was assessed, and paid his part 
of the tax, cannot sustain an action against the moderator to 
recover what he has paid. 

Case reserved from Jackson Circuit Court. Eastman sued 
Wall in a Justice's Court, in an action on the case, to recover 
eight dollars tax which he, as a resident of a school district, 
had been compelled to pay, by reason of WalPs refusal, as mod- 
erator of the *district, to sign a warrant, to the rate bill for 
teacher's wages. The substance of the declaration which was 
demurred to, is stated in the opinion of the Court. The Justice 
rendered judgment for Eastman. Wall appealed to the county 
court, whic^also gave judgment against him, when he carried 
the case to the Circuit Court by certiorari. 

By the Court: Green, J. — The question reserved in this case 
is, whether the declaration contains a cause of action, in favor 
of the plaintiff below, against the defendant below. The dec- 
laration sets forth in substance, that in February, 1847, Wall, 
the defendant below, was director of a school district in Sand- 
stone, Jackson county; that a teacher was hired, who taught 
the school in that district, and made out a rate bill for wages 
due him, and requested Wall to issue his warrant as director, 
for the collection thereof, which Wall refused to do; and that 
thereupon, the teacher sued the district, and recovered a judg- 
ment for the wages so due him — the amount of which judg- 
ment was levied upon the taxable property within the district, 
and collected — that the plaintiff below was a resident of the 
district, and owned taxable property therein, and that by reason 
of ther premises he was compelled to pay a portion of said 
judgment, to wit: the sum of eight dollars thereof, which sum 
he claims to recover of the defendant below. To this declara- 
tion the defendant bMow demurred, and assigned several special 
cases of demurrer, all of which, however, embraced but one 
proposition in substance, namely, that the declaration does not 
contain a cause of action. 

The counsel for the plaintiff below, referred to 6th John. B. 
116, and 15 id. 250, and these are the only adjudged cases cited 
on either side. The question involved in the case in 5 John.R. 
referred to, was whether the imposition of a penalty for ofiBcial 
misconduct, or neglect of duty, took away the right of action 
for damages. The law relating to primary schools and the 
20 
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duties and liabilities of school district ofScers in force wben 
the cause of action in this case, if any, arose, was the act of 
1848, Session Laws, 1843, page 88. By the 71st section of that 
act a penalty of ten dollars was imposed upon every person, 
who having been elected to the office of moderator, director or 
assessor, of a school district, and having entered upon the duties 
of his office, should neglect or refuse to perform any duty requir- 
ed of him by virtue of his office. Section 17 provides that in all 
cases not otherwise provided for in that act, in which a duty 
shall be enjoined upon any person, officer, or board of officers, 
such person, officer or board, as the case may be, shall be liable 
to any party Aggrieved, in the full amount of all damages sus- 
tained by the wilful neglect, or unfaithful performance of such 
duty. This last provision introduces no new principle, but is 
in .affirmance of the common law, and seems to have been in- 
corporated into the statute by the Legislature, for the purpose 
of precluding any conclusion to the contrary, which might 
otherwise be supposed to arise from other prdnsions of the 
statute. 

/ 4c ♦ 3|( ♦ 4c 4e 

By the second subdivision of section 21 of the act before re- 
ferred to, it is made the duty of the director, by and with the 
advice and consent of the moderator or assessor, to contract 
with and hire qualified teachers^br the district: which contract 
is required to be in writing, and to specify the wages per week 
or month, as agreed by the parties. To this contract the dis- 
trict, in its corporate capacity, is a necessary party, and in 
that capacity it is bound to perform it; and in case of a fail- 
ure to do so, is liable in damages to the teacher for its non- 
performance. The district, in its corporate capacity teceives 
the moneys apportioned to it from the primary school fund, or 
derived from other sources for the payment of teachers; and 
if more is required for that purpose, it is to be collected from 
those sending children to the school, in proportion to the num- 
ber of scholars, and the time they attend. For this purpose 
the teacher is to note the daily attendance of each scholar, and 
make return of the same to the director*. The director is then 
to ascertain the amount due from each person sending children 
to school, and to make out a rate bill, and annex thereto 
a warrant for the collection thereof, to be signed by him and 
thevmoderator. This warrant is to be directed to J;he district 
assessor, who is required to collect all rate bills of ihe district 
made and delivered to hin, in accordance with the seventh sub- 
division of section 21, of the act aforesaid, in obedience to the 
command of the warrants annexed to such rate bills, and to 
make a written return of the same to the director. When such 
moneys have been collected by the assessor, they are school 
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moDejs belonging to the district, and the assessor and his 
sureties are liable therefor, if not applied by him according to 
law, upon the bond which he is required to give to the district; 
and they are to be drawn by an order of the moderator upon 
the assessor, as moneys to be disbursed by the district; accord- 
ing to section 19 of the act aforesaid. If the moneys so re- 
quired to be collected had been lost to the district by reason of 
l^e defalcation of the assessor, after they came into his hands, 
there can be no question but that the district, in its corporate 
capacity, might have recovered the amount in an action upon 
the assessor's bond; and it is equally clear that the members 
of the corporation could not in such a case, have sustained ac- 
tions in their individual names, for their respective portions or 
the loss. The converse of the last proposition would be a most 
palpable violation of that wise maxim, which declsires that the 
law abhors a multiplicity of actions, and which forbids an in- 
dividual* to bring separate actions upon different items of the- 
same account. 

How does the case before us differ in principle from the on& 
just supposed, of the loss sustained by the defalcation of the 
assessor? In that case, the loss would fall upon the district 
in the first instance, in its corporate capacity, and indirectly 
upon the owners of taxable property within the district. And 
so in this case. By reason of the refusal of the defendant be- 
low to issue his warrant for the collection of the rate bill, the- 
district lost the amount which should have been collected from 
the individuals sending pupils to the district school for the 
payment of the teacher; and was obliged to collect by a tax 
upon the property within the district, the amount required — in 
consequence of which, the plaintiff below, being an inhabitant 
of the district, owning taxable property therein, was compelled 
to pay a tax of eight dollars, for the recovery of which, this 
suit was brought. If any right of action accrued, it was in 
favor of the corporation of which the plaintiff below was a 
member, and not to him individually. If the plaintiff below 
Gould sustain this action, every person who paid any portion or 
the judgment in favor of the teacher against the district, might, 
also sustain a separate action for the amount paid by him; and 
upon the same principle, in case of the default of the county 
treasurer, every individual in the county who should be com- 
pelled to pay a tax to make good the fund lost, might alsa 
maintain a separate action against the treasurer for the amount 
paid by him. No such principle, it is believed, has ever been 
sanctioned or recognized by any judicial tribunal whose de- 
cisions have been reported in the books. The result to which 
the foregoing conclusions lead does not deprive the plaintiff 
below of a full and adequate remedy for the injury he ^m- 
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plains of. If the defendant below has madje himself liable by 
the omission of ofiGicial duty, charged in the declaration in this 
case, a recovery against him by the district will not only make 
the plaintiff below good, bat all the members of the district 
who suffered a like injury from the same canse. As the iDJary 
to the plaintiff below was indirect, and sustained by him in 
<}ommon with the other members of the corporation, as such, so 
must be his remedy. — 1 Michigan JReport8,page 299. 

ni. COMPENSATION OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Hinman vs, school district No. 1. of Battle Creek, Emmett 
and Bedford. 

This was an action of assumpsit originally brought by the 

plaintiff before a justice of the peace to recover compensation 

for services rendered by him officially for said school district, 

as director thereofi After trial and judgment before the justice, 

the cause was brought by appeal into the circuit court of the 

county of Calhoun, and again tried before the court without a 

jury. The case on being submitted was reserved by the judge 

for the opinion of the supreme court on the following legal 

question, viz: Is a director of a school district legally entitled 

to compensation for his official setvices? 

Pratt, P. J. delivered the opinion of the court, that as no 
compensation for the official services of the district officers 
has been provided, or in any manner authorized by statute, 
none can be legally claimed or recovered. The opinion went 
farther to state that as a district could impose no tax except 
for the purposes provided by law, and as there was no statute 
authorizing a tax for this purpose, none could be levied for the 
compensation of district officers. — 4 Mich. Reports p, 168. 

Eemark. — ^Since the decision of the foregoing the law has 
been amended to authorize the imposition of a tax for the pay- 
ment of district officers, and so the decision, ceases to have 
any force except to forbid district officers from recovering any 
compensation unless the same shall be agreed upon by the 
district. 

III.-:-LIRRARy IfONEY^ FROM FINES, *C. 

The People ex. rel. the Board of Education of Detroit V8. the 
Treasurer of Wayne county. 

* Motion for mandamus ^to compel the treasurer of Wayne 
county to pay over the library moneys from fines, &o. 
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Oampbell, J., delivered the opinion of the court, the other 
jastices concurring, as follows: 

A mandamus is applied for, to compel the respondent to pay 
over to the Board of Education their share of moneys in hi& 
hands, received from fines and recognizances. The question 
submitted is, whether, the amounts paid in to him from those 
sources are liable to any deductions for expenses, either at-, 
tending the collection of the particular sums paid in, or em- 
bracing the general criminal business of the county. 

Th3 present Constitution, Art. 13, Sec. 12, declares that "the 
Legislature shall provide for the establishment of at least one 
library in each township; and all fines assessed and collected 
in the several counties and townships for any breach of the 
penal laws, shall be exclusively applied to the support of such 
libraries^ 

So far as fines are concerned, this language is too plain to be 
open to construction. No deduction for expenses or otherwise, 
can lawfully be made from such fines. The whole amount col- 
lected belongs to the library fund, and no portion can be applied 
elsew]iere. 

The other moneys appropriated for that purpose are so given, 
not by virtue of any constitutional provision, but under a stat- 
ute, which reads as follows: "The clear proceeds of all fines 
for any breach of the penal laws of this State, and for penal- 
ties, or upon any recognizances in criminal proceedings, and 
all equivalents for exemption for military duty, when collected 
in the county," etc., shall be apportioned among the several 
townships by the coonty treasurer. This apportionment is re- 
quired to be made between the first and tenth days of April,, 
according to the number of children within the school ages, as 
appearing by*the statements on file in his office. — Gomp. laws, 
p. 752. 

Except as to fines, which are now regulated by the constitu- 
tion which was adopted subsequently to this act, the disposi- 
tion oT these funds is under the control of the Legislature; and 
it must depend entirely upon their action whether all or only a 
portion of these moneys shall be given to the town libraries. 
We must therefore look at the whole legislation upon the sub- 
ject to ascertain the design of the act in question. 

Chapter 155 of the compiled laws provides for the collection 
of penalties and forfeitures, and requires " all sums of money 
collected on account of any penalty or forfeiture" to be paid 
over to the county treasurer: — Comp.laws, sections 5126, 512T,. 
5134, 5135, 5U3, 5150. The costs and fees are allowable as 
in civil cases upon the proceedings to collect, and are separate 
from the penalty: — Sections 5136, 5140. On indictments the 
costs are expressly given to the use, not of libraries, but to the 
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county: — Section 6688. The whole amount collected upon the 
penalty itself is plainly required to be paid over to the counfy 
treasurer by these sections. The taxable costs cannot be de- 
ducted from the amount forfeited, but should be kept separate; 
and, if paid into the library fund by mistake may be corrected. 

By section 6151, it is declared that "every county treasurer 
shall keep an accurate account of all moneys paid to him on 
account of fines, penalties, forfeitures and recognizances, se- 
parate and distinct from all othef accounts, and shall credit the 
same to the library fund,'' etc. And, by section 6152, it is di- 
rected that " all the moneys belonging to such library fund 
shall be apportioned by the treasurer at the ^iinos, etc.. and 
shall be paid over etc., according to such apportionment.'* 

The moneys belonging to this fond must necessarily include 
«11 that has been legally paid into it, subject to such deductions, 
after it has been paid in, as the laws authorize or require. 
Without questioning the right of the Legislature to make such 
deductions as they deem expedient, except from fines, it is very 
€lear that until they see fit to make such deductions, — ^inas- 
much as no money can be drawn from the treasury without 
some legal authority — the fund must remain inviolate. No 
provision of law has yet been enacted allowing or requiring 
any money to be deducted from this fund. The criminal ex- 
penses are not a charge upon it. The clear proceeds, there- 
fore, as the laws now stand, include all sums paid into the 
treasury from the sources mentioned. 

It is unnecessary to consider the collateral questions argued. 
We are of opinion that the treasurer is bound to include in his 
apportionment, and to pay over to the several local officers, 
all moneys which are paid into his office on account of fines, 
penalties, forfeitures and recognizances. A mandamus should 
therefore issue as prayed. We do not, however, regard this 
as a proper case for costs. 

DECISIONS OF SUPREME COURTS IN OTHER STATES. 

INSURANCE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The power to insure the school-house is vested in the district 
and not in the district board. — 5 i?. J. Beports, page 603. 

SUITS AGAINST A DISTRICT OFFICER. 

The district board have no authority, without an express vote 
of the district, to employ counsel to defend a suit against one 
of its officers. — 30 V6, Reports, page 156. 

PROPERTY OMITTED IN TAXING. 

The omission to tax some property in the district, through 
inadvertence, will not vitiate the tax. — 22 lU. Reports, page 303. 
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PROOF OF EXISTENCE OF DISTRICT. 

Proof that district officers are acting in discharge of the du- 
ties required by statute is sufficient prima facie evidence of the 
existence of the district. — 4 Ind. BeportSfpage 616. 

POWER TO INFLICT CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

The law confides ta school masters and teachers a discre- 
* tionary power in the infliction of punishment upon their pupils, 
and will not hold them responsible criminally unless the punish- 
ment be such as to occasion permanent injury to the ehild, or 
be inflicted merely to gratify their own evil passions,-^2 Deve^ 
reaux db Battlers N, G. JReports^ page 407. 

In inflioting corporal punishment a teacher must exercise a 
reasonable judgment and discretion, and be governed as to the 
mode and severity of the punishment by the nature of the of- 
fense, the age, size and apparent powers of endurance of the 
pupil, and when prosecuted therefor, it is for the jury to say 
whether the punishment was excessive. — 4 Gray's Mass. Be- 
ports, page 36. 

UNQUALIFIED TEACHERS CANNOT COLLECT WAGES. 

One who has kept a district school in pursuance of a contract 
withj[a district board] but who has not produced a certificate 
gf [the inspectors] required by law, cannot recover of the dis- 
trict any compensation for his services. 

A judgment recovered against the district for such compen 
sation, by consent of the district, will be restrained by injunc- 
tion, at the suit of any person interested*as a tax payer within 
the district, suing in behalf of himself and others. 

A school district has no authority to waiV^O/the provision of 
law requiring the school master to produce the certificate of 
[the inspectors,] or to dispense with the certificate. — N, H, Be* 
ports, page 110. 

Under the statute of Illinois, which provides that *' no teacher 
shall be entitled to any portion of the common school or town- 
ship fund who shall not before his employment, exhibit to the 
school directors of the district a certificate of qualification ob- 
tained under the provisions " of the statute, it was held that in 
an action by the teacher to recover compensation the declara- 
tion must contain an averment that such a certificate was pre- 
sented prior to the commencement of the school, or the action 
will fail. — 16 III. Beports,page 14 T. 

Bemark. — Under our statute no public moneys can be paid to 
a teacher who shall not have received a certificate before com- 
mencing his school. Section 60. By the aboye decision, a 
teacher cannot collect his wages of the district without a full 
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and strict compliance with the statute. He must not only have 
a certificate before commencing, but if such certificate is an- 
nulled or expires before the close of the term, he cannot collect 
without getting it renewed. 

XZPULSION OF PUPILS. 

'The parent of a child expelled from the public school cannot 
maintain an action against the school board by whose orders it 
was done. If, while acting in good faith, they err in the dis- 
charge of their duty they are not liable. — 38 Maine Reports, 319,. 

The [school board] have power, in order to maintain the 
purity and discipline of the public schools, to exclude there- 
from a child whom they deem to be of licentious and immoral 
character, although such character is not manifested by any 
acts of licentiousness or immorality within the school. — 8 Gufk* 
ing^s Mass. Reports, page 160. 

In this last case several points of great interest and import- 
ance were pronouneed upon by the court. It was argued by 
the counsel of the plaintiff, who sued for damages on being ex- 
pelled from school; that every child of the legal sshool ages had 
a right to go to the public school; that this right is absolute, 
and that if the pupil is guilty of gross acts of misconduct out 
of school, provided there is no violation of the rules of the 
school, and no misconduct in the school, such pupil cannot be 
rightfully excluded. 

On this the court reply it would be strange if in the estab- 
lishment of such a great public institution as that of the public 
schools, there were no power vested anywhere, suflScient to 
protect the schooliJ from the noxious influence of any one, whose 
presence and influence wquld be injurious to the whole, and 
subversive of the purposes manifestly conten\plated by their 
establishment. The court are of opinion the power is vested 
in the school board, or the master, with their approbation and 
direction,^ to exclude a pupil, though within the legal school 
ages, for good and sufficient cause, and that notorious immoral 
propensities, practices and habits do constitute sufficient cause. 

It was held further that the right to the benefit of the schools 
is a common, and not an exclusive personal right, and like other 
common rights, it must be exercised under such limitations and 
restrictions, that it shall not interfere with the equal and co- 
extensive rights of others. 

To the argument that though good discipline may be main- 
tained in school, yet the master and the school board have no 
right to look beyond the walls of the school, to take notice of 
the conduct of its pupils^ the court reply, we cannot perceive 
the force of this distinction, pressed to the extent to which the 
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argument attempts to carry it. Truancy is a fanlt committed 
wholly beyond the precincts of the school; yet no example is 
more contaminating, no malcondact more subversive of disci- 
pline. May not an incorrigible truant be expelled, not as a 
punishment merely, but as a protection to others from injurious 
example and influence. 

Ifbte, — For other decisions, see note to section 129, page 104. 
NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS' DECISIONS. 

Under the statutes in New York State, appeals of school ofr 
oers and districts are made to the State Superintendent, and 
his decisions are final. The following are selected from a pub- 
lished volume of decisions, as having some force in the explanr 
tion of similar statutes in this State: 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TBAGHEBS. 

The qualifications of teachers are left to the discrimination 
and judgment of the legal examiners. They must determine 
the degree of learning and ability necessary for a teacher. 
They ought to be satisfied that a certificate is given to those 
only whose learning and ability fit them in all respects to in- 
struct common schools. 

In judging of the moral character of a candidate for teacher, 
if the examining officers know of any serious imputation or de- 
fect of principle, it is their duty to refuse to certify. A certifi- 
cate may be annulled for immoral habits generally, notwith- 
standing the teacher may perform all his duties during school 
hours. 

In relation to the moral character of the teacher, much is left 
to the discretion of the examining officer. He must be satis- 
fied that it is good, because he has to certify to its correctness. 
On this point what would be satisfactory to one man might be 
unsatisfactory to another. Every person has a right to the 
enjoyment of his own religious belief without molestation; and 
the examining officer should content himself with inquiries as 
to the nwral character of the teacher, leaving him to the same 
liberal enjoyment of his religious belief that he asks for him- 
self. If, however, a person openly derides all religion, he ought 
not' to be a teacher of youth. The employment of such a,, per- 
son would be considered a grievance by a great portion of the 
inhabitants of all the districts. 

Conditional certificates cannot be given to teachers. The 
law does not recognize any other mode of giving certificates 
than the one prescribed. 

^ 81 
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CONTRACTS WITH TEACHERS. 



The most fruitful sourbe of difficulty in scbool districts, has 
been the looseness and irregularity with which these contracts 
have been made. In some districts the trustees are in the habit 
of agreeing to pay the teacher the whole amount of public 
money that should be received, be it more or less. This is un- 
just to the teacher or the district, and has almost always led 
to contention. The agreement should be to pay him a specific 
sum by the month or by the quarter, adequate to the value of 
hisBervices. If the public money is not sufficient, [in Michi- 
gan, public money and other taxes voted for support of schools] 
the deficiency should be supplied by a rate bill. It is not to 
be believed that any intelligent citizens will consider that sor- 
didness to be economy, which prefers that their children should 
be brought up in ignorance, or instructed in error, rather than 
contribute the mere trifle which secures them an education, 
sound and accurate, at least as far as it goes. When the re- 
wards which other professions and avocations hold out to talent, 
knowledge and industry, are so liberal, how can it be expected 
that persons competent to the great business of instruction, 
should devote themselves to it for a compensation inadequate 
to their support? 

If a teachers' certificate is annulled, the trustees [district 
board] are at liberty to dismiss him, and to rescind their con- 
tract with him. They engage him as a qualified teacher, and 
the moment he ceases to be so, there is a failure of the consi- 
deration for the contract. 

The law is not specific as to the number of hours which shall 
constitute a day in teaching school. The custom of the country 
therefore must determine the question. 

BOARDING TEACHERS. 

A practice prevails to a very considerable extent among the 
several school districts, of trustees' engaging with a teacher 
that he shall board with the parents of the children alternately. 
There is no authority for such a contract, and it cannot be en- 
forced on the inhabitants. This compulsory boarding gives 
occasion to constant altercation and complaint, which often 
terminate in breaking up the school. The best arrangement 
is to give the teacher a specific sum and let him board himself. 
But there are some districts so destitute that it may afibrd the 
inhabitants considerable -relief to be permitted to board the 
teacher. In such cases the object can be obtained in another 
way. Let the trustees contract with the teacher at a specific 
sum per month, or by the quarter, and they may agree with 
faim, that if he shall be afforded satisfactory board at the house 
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of any of the inhabitants, he shall allow whatever sum may 
be agreed upon per week for such board. 

DISCIPLINE AND CONDUCT OF THE SCHOOL. 

It can scarcely be necessary to remark on the importance of 
order and system in the schools, not only to enable the pupils 
to learn anything, but to give them those habits of regularity 
so essential in, the formation of character. Punctuality of at- 
tendance, as well as its steady continuance should be enforced. 
Parents should be told how much their children lose, to what 
inconvenience they expose the teacher, and what disorder they 
bring upon the whole school, by not insisting upon the scholars 
being punctually at the school room at the appointed hour; and 
above all they should be warned of the injurious consequences 
of allowing their children to be absent from school during the 
term. By being indulged in absence, they lo^e the connection 
of their studies, probably fall behind their class, become dis- 
couraged, and then seek every pretext to play the truant. The 
habit of irregularity and insubordination thus acquired, will 
be apt to mark their character through life. 

If a child attends school part of a day only, it is to be reck- 
oned as half a day. Nothing less than half a day can properly 
by recognized by a teacher in making out his school list. 

DISMISSAL OF SCHOLARS. 

It is the duty of the trustees to co-operate with the teacher 
in the government of the school, and to aid him, to the extent 
of their power and inflence, in the enforcement of reasonable 
and proper rules and regulations; but they have no right to 
dismiss a scholar except for the strongest reasons; for example, 
such a degree of moral depravity as to render an association 
with other scholars dangerous to the latter, or such violent in- 
subordination as to render the maintenance of discipline and 
order impracticable; in which case they may legally exclude 
him from the school, until such period as he may consent to 
submit to the reasonable rules and regulations of the teacher 
and trustees; and if after such exclusion he persists in attend- 
ing, without permission from the trustees, and contrary to their 
directions, he may be proceeded against as a trespasser. 

A teacher may employ necessary means of correction to 
maintain order; but he should not dismiss a scholar from school 
without consultation with the trustees. 

CHANGS OF srrE. 

Experience has shown that by far the most fertile sources of 
contention and difficulty in the various school districts, origin- 
Ate from the proceedings of the inhabitants connected with the. 
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change of the site of their schooLhouBe. Such a measure 
should, therefore, only be adopted when the convenience and 
accomodation of the inhabitants will be essentially promoted 
thereby; when the altered situation of the district imperatively 
requires a change; and even then, the full and hearty concur- 
rence not merely of a clear and decided majority of the district^ 
but of the inhabitants generally, should be secured before any 
final decision is made. There must always be apportion of the 
inhabitants, residing at the extremities of the district, who 
will experience more or less inconveniences, at particular 
seasons of, the year, in consequence of their distance from the 
school-house; but it is better that these partial inconveniences 
should be submitted to, than that they should be transferred to 
others and the whole district plunged into a contention re- 
specting the site. But when, in consequence of the enlarge- 
ment of the district, a change is indispensable, the inhabitants 
should come together in a conciliatory and friendly spirit, hav- 
ing no other object in view than the best interests of the dis 
trict and the convenience of the greatest number; and their 
action should be deliberate and circumspect — reconciling, as 
far as possible, the interests of all, and rejecting every propo- 
sition calculated to sow the seeds of dissension or disturbance 
in any portion of the district — bearing in mind that a mere 
numerical triumph, leaving a large minority dissatisfied and 
irritated, however gratifying to the successful party, for a time, 
is but a poor compensation for a divided and distracted district, 
and an embittered and hostile neighborhood. 

There can be no partnership in the erection of a school house, 
which will prevent the district from controlling it entirely for 
the purposes of the district school. 

A tax may be voted for the erection of a fefnce around the 
school house lot, and for a hfiL 

If a school house becomes unfit for use, and is abandoned, 
and the right to the site determines with such abandonment of 
the building, the district is to be regarded as destitute of a site 
and a new one may be designated. 

RECONSIDERATION OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The inhabitants of school districts may reconsider and repeal, 
/titer and modify their proceedings at any time before they have 
been carried into effect, either wholly or in part. But the in- 
tention to do so, should be explicitly set forth in the notice 
of the meeting called for that purpose. When, however, con- 
tracts have actually been entered into, liabilities incurred, or 
expenditures of money had, in the prosecution of any measure 
directed by the district, a reconsideration will not be sanction* 
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ed, as no means exists to indemnify those who may be losers 
thereby. 

LIBRARIES. 

The object of the law for procuring district libraries is to 
diffuse information, not only, or even chiefly, amoDg children 
or minors, but among adults and those who have finished com- 
mon school education. The books, therefore, should be such 
as will be useful for circulation among the inhabitants gen- 
erally They should not be children's books, or of a juvenile 
character merely, or light and frivolous tales and romances, 
but works conveying solid information which will excite a 
thirst for knowledge, and also gratify it, as far as such a library 
can. Works imbued with party politics, and those of a secta- 
rian character, or hostility to the christian religion, should on 
no account be admitted; and if any are accidentally received 
they should be immediately removed. Still less can any dis- 
trict be permitted to purchase school books, such as spelling 
books, grammars, or any others of the description nsed as 
text books in schools. Such an application of the public money 
would be an utter violation of the law. * * * 

The propriety of a peremptory and nncompromising exclu- 
sion of those catch-penny, but revolting publications which 
cultivate the taste for the marvellous, the tragic, the horrible, 
and the supernatural — the lives and exploits of pirates, ban- 
ditti and desperadoes of every description — is too obvious to 
every reflecting mind to require the slightest argument. Un- 
less parents desire that their children should pursue the short- 
est and surest road to ignominy, shame and destruction — 
should become the ready and apt imitators, on a circumscribed 
scale, of the pernicious models which they are permitted and 
encouraged to istudy — they will frown indignantly on every at- 
tempt to place before their immature minds, works whose in- ^ 
variable and only tendency is disastrous, both to the intellect 
and the heart. 

The exclusion of works imbued to any perceptible extent 
with sectarianism, rests upon the great conservative principles 
which are at the foundation of onr free institutions. Its pro- 
priety is readily conceded when applied to publications, setting 
forth, defending, or illustrating the peculiar tenets which dis- 
tinguish anyone of the numerous religious denominations of the 
day from the others. On this ground no controversy exists as 
to the line of duty. But it has been strongly argued that 
those " standard " theological publications which, avoiding all 
controverted ground, contains general expositions of Chris- 
tianity — which assume only those doctrines and principles upon 
which all ''evangelical " denominations of Gfaristians are agreed, 
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are not obnoxioas to any reasonable censare, and ought not^ 
upon any just priDciples, to be ezcladed from the school district 
library. There are two answers to this argument, either of 
which is conclusive. The one is that the works in question, 
however exalted may be their merit, and however free from 
just censure, on the ground of sectarianism, are strictly theolO' 
yicoZ, doctrinal or metaphysical; and. therefore, no more entitled 
to a placed in the district library than works devoted to the 
professional elucidation of law, medicine, or any other learned 
professions. Their appropriate place is in the family, church, 
or Sunday school library. The other answer is, that in every 
portion of our country are to be found conscientious dissenters 
from the most approved theological tenets of these commenta- 
tors on Christianity; individuals who claim the right, either of 
rejecting Christianity altogether, (as the Jews,) or of so inter- 
preting its fundamental doctrines, as to place them beyond the 
utmost verge of *' evangelical" liberality; and this too, with- 
out in any degree subjecting themselves to any well founded 
imputations upon their moral character as citizens and as men. 
The State, in the dispensation of its bounty, has no right to 
trample upon the honest convictions and settled belief of this 
or any other class of its citizens, against whose demeanor, in 
the various relations of society, no accusation can be brought; 
nor can it rightfully sanction the application of any portion of 
those funds to which they, in common with others, have cour 
tributed, to the enforcement of theological tenets to which they 
cannot conscientiously subscribe. Any work, therefore, which, 
departing from the inculcation of those great, enduring and 
cardinal elements of religion and morality which are impressed 
upon humanity as a part of its birthright — acknowledged by 
aU upon whom its stamp is affixed, however departed from in 
practice, and incorporated into the very essence of Christianity 
* as its pre-eminent and distinctive principle — shall descend to 
a controversy respecting the subordinate or collateral details 
of theology, however ably sustained and numerously sanc- 
tioned, has no legitimate claim to a place in the school district 
Ubrary, nor can its admission be countenanced consistently with 
sound policy oi^elightened reason. 

The following general principles have been laid down in a 
special report on common school libraries, prepared under the 
direction of the department, by Henry S. Randall, Esq , County 
Superintendent of common schools of Cortland county, and 
may be regarded as the settled principles of the department in 
reference to this class ol books: 

"1. No works written professedly to uphold or attack any 
sect our creed in our country, claiming to be a religions ona^ 
shall be tolerated in the school libraries. 
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"2. Standard works on other topics shall not be excladed, 
because they incidentally and indirectly betray the religious 
opinions of their authors. 

" 3. Works avowedly on other topics, which abound in direct 
and unreserved attacks on, or defences of the character of any 
religious sect; or those which hold up any religious body to 
contempt or execration, by singling out or bringing together 
only the darker parts of its history or character, shall be ex- 
cluded from the school libraries. 

" It is said that under the above rules, heresy and error are 
put on the same footing with true religion — that Protestant 
and Catholic, orthodox and unorthodox, Universalist, Unita- 
rian, Jew, and even Mormon, derive the &ame immunity 1 The 
fact is conceded ; and it is averred that each is equally entitled 
to it, in a government whose very constitution avows* the prin- 
ciple of a full and indiscriminate religious toleration. 

'* He who thinks it hard that he shall not be allowed to com- 
bat, through the medium of the school libraries, beliefs, the 
sin and error of which are as clear to him as is the light in 
Heaven, will bear in mind that the library at least leaves him 
and his religious beliefs in as good a condition as it found him. 
If it will not propogate his tenets, it will leave them unat- 
tacked. If he is not allowed to use other men's money to pur* 
chase books to assault their religious faiths, he is not estopped 
from spending his own as .he sees fit, in his private, or in his 
Sunday school library — nor is he debarred from placing these 
books in the hands of all who are willing to receive them. His 
power of morally persuading his fellow men is left unimpaired; 
nor will he, if he has any confidence in the recuperative ener- 
gies of truth — if he believes his God will ultimately give 
victory to truth — ask more. In asking, or condescending to 
accept, the support of an earthly government, he admits the 
weakness of his cause, the feebleness, of his faith. He leans 
an another arm than that which every page in the Bible de- 
clares all-sufficient. In what age of the world has any church 
entered into meretricious connection with temporal govern- 
ments, and escaped unsullied from the contact? Any approx- 
imation to such connection, even in the minuest particular-— 
any exclusive right or immunity given to one religious sect or 
another in the school library or elsewhere, is not only anti reli- 
gious, but anti-republican. As men, we have the right to adopt 
religious creeds, and to attempt to fnfiuence others to adopt 
them ; but as Americans, as legislators or officials dispensing 
privileges or immunities among American citizens, we have 
no right to know one religion from another. The persecuted 
and wandering Israelite comes here, and he finds no bar in our 
naturalization laws. The members of the Roman Greek, or 
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English Church equally become citizens. Those adopting every 
hue of religious faith— every phase of heresy, take their place 
equally under the banner of the Republic — and no ecclesiasti- 
cal power can snatch even < the least of these' from under ita 
glorious folds. Not an hour of confinement, nor the amerce- 
ment of a farthing, not the deprivation of a right or liberty 
weighing * in the estimation of a hair,' can any such power im* 
pose upon any American citizen, without his own full and en- 
tire acquiescence." 

When it is considered that the foundations of education are 
laid during the period of youth, and that the taste for reading 
and study is, with rare exceptions, formed and matured at this 
period, if at all, the importance of furnishing an adequate sup. 
ply of books, adapted to the comprehension of the immature 
but expanding Intellect — suited to its various stages of mental 
growth, and calculated to lead it onward by a gradual trans- 
ition, from one field of intellectual and moral culture to another, 
cannot fail to be appreciated. And even if the intellectaal 
wants of many of the inhabitants of the districts, of more ma- 
ture age, are duly considered, it admits of little doubt that a 
due proportion of works of a more familiar and elementary 
character than are the mass of those generally selected, would 
have a tendency not only to promote, but often to create that 
taste for mental pursuits which leads by a rapid and sure pro- 
gression to a more extended acquaintance with the broad do- 
mains of knowledge. Those whose circumstances and pursuits 
of life, have hitherto precluded any systematic investigation of 
literary subjects, and who, if they possessed the desire, were 
debarred the means of intellectual improvement now brought 
within their reach, can scarcely be expected to pass at once to 
that high appreciation of useful knowledge, which the perusal 
of elaborate treatise on any of the numerous branches of 
science or metaphysics requires; and the fact brought to view 
by the annual reports of the county superintendents, that by 
far the greater proportion of the inhabitants of the several dis- 
tricts neglect to avail themselves of the privileges of the library, 
indicate too generally a failure to supply these institutions with 
the requisite proportion of elementary books. 

In the selection of books for the district libraries, suitable 
provision should be made for every gradation of intellectual 
advancement; from that of a child, whose insatiable curiosity 
eagerly prompts to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
world of matter and of mind, to that of the most finished 
scholar, who is prepared to augment his stock of knowlege by 
every means which may be brought within bis reach. The 
prevalence of an enlightened appreciation of the requirements 
of our people in this respect, has already secured the applica- 
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tion of the highest grade of mental and moral excellence to the 
elementary departnients of literature; and works adapted to 
the comprehension of the most immature intellect, and at the 
same time couveyiog the most valuable information to more 
advanced miads, have been provided — wholly free on the one 
baud, from that puerility which is fit only for the nursery, and 
on the other, from those generalizatioiis and assumptions which 
are adapted only to advanced stages of mental progress. A 
more liberal infusion of this class of publications sanctioned 
by the approbation of the most experienced friends of educa- 
tion into our district libraries, would, it is confidently be- 
lieved, remove many of those obstacles to their general utility, 
which otherwise are liable to be perpetuated from generation 
to generation. — Dix, Supt. N. Y. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The holidays on which a teacher may dismiss his school are 
such as it is customary to observe, either throughout the 
country or in particular localities; among which • may be 
enumerated the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year's, &c. 

The teacher may also, unless restrained by special contract 
to the contrary, dismiss his school on the afternoon of each 
Saturday, or the whole of each alternate Saturday, accoiding 
to the particular custom of the district in that respect, or his 
own convenience and that of the inhabitants. 

If the school is dismissed on the afternoon of Saturday, the 
teacher is not required to m^ike up the time after the expira- 
tion of the month; and if he keeps the whole day, he does not 
gain time thereby, but must continue the school till the month 
is fully ended. He is not bound to keep school on Saturday 
afternoon unless he has expressly agreed to do so. 

MISGELLANEOU^I. 

Residents and Non-residknts — The children belonging to the 
poor-house [unless otherwise residents of the district] ought 
not to be numbered for the purpose of drawing money in the dis- 
trict in which the poor house happens to be situated. 

When a man arrives at the age of 21 years, having no family 
of his own, and hires out for a year or six months, his residence 
is where he is employed, and he cannot come into the district 
where 'his father may live, and vote at a district meeting. 

Fuel — To enable the [director] to make an apportionment 
of fuel at the commencement of the school, he can ascertain 
how many^scholars each inhabitant proposes to send, and grad- 
uate the fuel accordingly. If, in the progress of the school^ 
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the number is varied, the apportionment can be altered so as 
to df» jiistioe to the partien concerned. 

Use of School-House — It is proper for the [board] to allow 
the school house to be used for Sunday school.- They are so 
intimately and so usefully connected with the objects and pur- 
poses of the common schools, that the school-house should not 
be shut against them. 

Surplus Monrts. — If a tax is voted for any object, and the 
whole amount raised is not expended, the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict may vote to apply it to any other object for which a tax 
may by law be voted. The district officers have no power to 
do so without such a vote. 

Business at Special Meetings. — A notice for a special meet- 
ing t<) '* take into consideration the propriety of building a new 
school house in said district, and if thought advisable at said 
meeting to build, then to levy a tax,'' &c., was sufficient to justify 
the inhabitants to vote a tax to repair the old house. The two 
objects are so nearly allied, that no one can complain of sur- 
prise; and it seems^to be manifest that, if the main object of 
the meeting, that of raising money to build a new school-house, 
should fail, the other, that of raising money to repair the old 
one, almost necessarily follows. 

Notes and School Moneys. — ^There is no provision ia the 
statute by which school officers may purchase or receive 
promissory notes. They cannot lawfully purchase them, for 
the moneys which come into their hands are appropriated to 
specific objects, and they have no right to use those moneys, 
even temporarily, for any other purpose. They cannot receive 
and hold promissory notes for moneys due the district, for the 
law requires them to collect in specified modes the legal de- 
mand9 of their districts against individuals. To take a due 
bill or note of hand from any individual for money due the 
district, is not only an unauthorized, but an unnecessary step, 
and officers can have no possible justification in thus transcend- 
ing their powers. They have other means of enforcing the 
legal rights of the district, and they should not resort to prac- 
tices for which the law furnishes no authority. The wages 
of teachers must be paid in the mode prescribed by law. If 
trustees purchase demands against them, it is in their indi- 
vidual capacity, and those demands will not be allowed to 
enter into their official transactions, or to be set ofi against 
the demands of the teacher upon the district. 
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THE SCHOOL LAWS AND SPEOLA.L LEGISLATION. 



In the edition of School Laws published in 1859, were given 
in full, the laws relating to the University, the Normal School, 
the Agricultural College, and "Incorporated Institutions of 
Learning." No changes affecting the character of those in- 
stitutions have been made since that time, and it is not deemed 
necessary to re-produce these enactments in this volume. 

Ihe primary school laws, now embracing — inclusive of the 
provisions for district librarii s — one hundred and sevenfy-aix 
sections, when originally adopted by the act approved March 
20th, 1837, numbered but forty six. They were designed to 
meet all the requirements of a general law for all the districts, 
large or small, in the State. But whether well or ill adapted 
to the wants of the times, the laws required in 1837 would be 
found quite inadequate to the necessities of 1864; both from 
ihe increase of population, (the children of school ages alone 
now numbering about one-half more than the entire population 
of the State at that time.) and from the very great improve- 
ments made since that time, in the cflaracter of schools, and in 
the methods of teaching. The graded or union school was un- 
known to the earlier law. ) 

The laws were originally divided into Articles, under several 
heads. In the Revised Statutes of 1838, the numbering was 
omitted, but the headings were retained. As new necessities 
were developed, in the growth of the State, and the increase 
and enlargement of districts, amendments were made from year 
to year, until the headings became more or less inappropriate; 
and in subsequent compilations some of them have been dropped, 
while others have been added; leaving them still but very 
^* blind guides" to the subject of the text. These amendments, 
now constituting three-fourths of the entire law, have been suc- 
cessively engrafted, one upon another, till each svil\ject is found 
mixed with nearly every other, rendering the compendium at 
the commencement of this work, of the highest importance and 
value to those administering the laws. 

While these increasing legal wants of the districts have been 
met as well as might be, by changes in the general law, indi- 
vidual districts have sought for remedies such as their advanced 
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material or educational condition was thought to demand. 
Special acts have been passed in their behalf, in some cases 
granting a single additional power, and in others, a special 
charter, making radical changes in the administration of school 
affairs. 

That the laws were insufiScient to meet fully the wants of the 
larger cities a^d towns absurdly cut up iuto districts, with 
school-houses perhaps within a stone's throw of each other—- one 
side of a street with a good school perhaps, and the other side 
with none — was doubtlesrt true. To obviate these evils, a law 
was passed, enabling adjoining districts to unite; but partly 
from the inadequacy of the pruviaious of the law, aud partly 
perhaps from the ignorance or inexperience of school officers 
and others, in regard to the new Hystem, this remedy was often 
neglected or found inadequate, and aid continued to be sought 
by special legislation. 

Thus we have several districts in the State acting partly un- 
der special enactments, and partly under the general law; some 
even, under provisions which are in their terms, of doubtful 
constitutionality. The whole of thepe acts would greatly ex- 
ceed in bulk, the entire general School Laws; and their very 
extent would preclude an insertion in this woik. It has been 
thought well, however, to allude to the subject, as a matter of 
general information, and in view of future action in the same 
direction. 

While there were, perhaps, good reasons for many of these 
special acts at the time of their passage, it is believed that, 
with the exception of^Detroit, or of other places if they shall 
approximate to its population, the Graded or High School Law 
of 1859, amended in 1861, gives to every place all the advan- 
tages it can obtain by special legislation. This law was de- 
signed to m^et all the exigencies of the cities, and all the ne- 
cessities hitherto sought to be supplied by special acts It was 
the result of the experience of the large districts under their 
charters, and in the workings of the previous Union School 
Laws. Thus the general law is believed to be now so far per- 
fected by time and experience, that cases of real necessity for 
special legislation for school districts will be extremely rare. 



OOUESE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 



The good ordeiF and success of our primary district schools 
would be greatly promoted by the adoption of a regular course 
of study and instruction in them. Under the amendments to 
section 51 of the school law^, the District Boards are folly 
authorized to adopt such a coarse. The following suggestions 
offered here to aid School Boards in this necessary but difficult 
work, are taken, with some modifications, from the annual report 
for 1862: 

It may be objected that the frequent changes in teachers and 
the uncertain and variable length of school terms, together 
with [the irregular attendance of the pupils, will effectually 
prevent any steady adherence to a fixed course of im^truction; 

It is readily admitted that great diffiulties lie in the way; 
not the least of which is the claim, on the part of parents, to 
choose what their children shall study, without any reference ta 
a fixed and regular course. But on a more careful consideration' 
it will be found that the difficulties are not. so great as they at 
first appear; while some of the seeming objections against the- 
plan, are really strong arguments in its favor. Thus the fre- 
quent changes of teachers and the uncertain length of terms^ 
are vital reasons for a fixed course, since by means of sucb 
course alone can each teacher and each term continue and 
carry forward the work of previous teachers and terms. The- 
irregular attendance of pupils may hinder their going forward 
with the regular classes, but need not prevent their following; 
the regular succession of studies. 

The settled selection of such a course of study would do^ 
much to introduce regularity elsewhere in the management of 
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the BchooL It would tend to a fixed arraogement of school 
terms, consiBting of regular winter and summer sessions, of 
stated length, and having established days of beginning. And 
the course of studies wisely selected, and established by the 
authority of the school board, would ultimately win the pa- 
rents' concurrence, and be accepted by them as the due order 
of things. 

But the final answer to the objection is found in the fact 
that in all the better schools of the class here considered, some- 
thing like a regular course of study is often fallen into, though 
often without much wisdom iii the selection and arrangement 
of the parts. Each pupil comes to know what studies he will 
be expected next to take up, and often no little zeal is mani- 
"fested to get forward in the course. Let this course be more 
carefully chosen, and established by due authority, and it meets 
the requirements of this argument 

BBANCHBS OF STUDY AND INSTBUOTIOK. 

The following branches may properly find a place in a course 
•of studies for the primary district schools. The propriety of 

their introduction will depend upon the annual length of the 
school terms, and the ages and attainments of the pupils. Some 

of them should be found in every school. 

1. Language — ^both oral and written, — comprehending talk- 
ing, reading, orthography, composition and grammar. The ac- 
quisition of language is one of the great aims of all school 
instruction, and it should be taught in all the above named 

•^departments in every district school. 

2. Common Things, comprehending a knowledge of the formSi 
colors, properties, parts and uses of the familiar objects and 
scenes of nature and art, and of all those elementary and easily 
learned facts, which, without being precisely scientific, are the 
first steps and rudiments of the sciences. This is a prominent 
part of early education; and should find a place in the daily 
instruction of all the younger pupils, to cultivate their power 
of observation and increase their knowledge of things and of 

<word3. This branch is to be taught by object lessons. The 
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recent popular introduction into so large a number of our best 
schools, of the "object lessons" on common things, and the 
high interest attached to these lessons wheneyer they have 
been used with skill, must speedily bring them into more gen- 
eral use. Several texts books on this branch of teaching have 
been published within the past two years, and others are said 
to be in preparation, or in the press. No other educational re- 
form ever spread with like rapidity, and compelled such general 
assent. 

The "object lesson" is a simple oral lesson, or talk with 
pupils, on the names, parts, properties and uses of some com- 
mon object, which ought usually to be present for examination. 
The lesson may have for its aim, either to gain some definite 
knowledge of the object studied, in which case it is sometimes 
called "A lesson on Common Thjngs," or to teach some prop- 
erty of matter, as hardness, tenacity, transparency, or some fact 
or truth of nature or science. 

Object teaching, though of recent introduction, at least in 
this country, as a branch of school studies, is by no means a 
new invention on the earth. It is as old as the family of man. 
In all ages parents and teachers, when out of school, have in- 
stinctively taken familiar objects to attract the attention and 
awaken the intelligence of children. The mother, eager to 
elicit some look of intelligence from the infant, holds before 
its eyes some bright toy; and in later years, it is with the aid 
of the familiar objects of the household that the home educa- 
tion goes on. 

A consideration of some of the arguments on which the 
claims of this mode of teaching rest, will help to remove prej 
udice, and to inspire a more earnest and intelligent zeal in its 
use. The following are some of the most obvious and im- 
pressive: 

Ist. Children are naturally interested in sensible objects* 
The colors, forms and parts of such objects attract their at- 
tention even before they can speak, and their first speech is abont 
these objects. 
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2nd. The intellectaal state of early ehildhood requires sensible 
objects for thoDght. The intellectaal life of little children lies 
chiefly in sensation aild perception. They cannot think much 
beyond what they see. 

3<2. Haman knowledge begins in simple sensible facts, l^he 
child begins by seeing and ends with thinking. What he sees 
is the alphabet of what he thinks. One fact seen by his own 
eyes, is better than a dozen only described to him. 

Ath. Object lessons prepare the pupils to study books. Pupils 
well taught by object lessons will learn to read all the sooner 
for such teaching, and will study books much n^ore intelligently. 

6ih. Finally. Object teaching is the most practical of all 
education. It makes the pupil quick sighted and thoughtful 
as to things around him. 

3. Number, embracing mental and written arithmetic, and 
elementary Algebra. 

4. Natural Philosophy, which might be called the philoso- 
phy of Common Things, since it explains the common proper- 
ties and phenomena of matter, has almost unequaled claims to 
a place in the common schools. Concerning itself with facts 
that lie always around us, and are as open to children as adults, 
and presenting problems which stir the liveliest interest, and 
keenly stimulate the thoughts, the knowledge it a£Ebrds is 
of daily application in our lives, and often vitally essential to 
our safety and success. The essential and .secondary proper- 
ties of matter, the laws of gravitation and cohesion, the me- 
chanical powers, the pressure and flow of fluids, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, light, sound, steam, electricity, &c.; these 
are matters that daily meet us, and constantly concern us — ^tbe 
child as much as the man. In the construction of his toys, in 
the sliding of his sled, in running, standing, falling, swimming, 
seeing, hearing, in all he sees and all he does, some principle 
of natural philosophy is involved; and once awakened to 
them, its problems crowd in fresh forms upon him every hour. 
Whether, therefore, for the interest it excites, the discipline it 
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gives, or the knowledge it conveys, this is one of the most use- 
fal studies for our common schools. 

5. Fhisiology, I have named this a^long common school 
studies, partly because of the accessibility of its objects, and 
of the interest which even children must feel in the structure 
and functions of their own bodies, but chiefly because of the 
vital need we all have of the information it gives. No knowl- 
edge is of more importance to mankind than that which teaches 
UB the laws of life and health, and enables us to avoid the 
dangers of disease and untimely death. Physiology does not 
offer so many problems to awaken the youthful mind as Natural 
Philosophy, and is not, therefore, so useful for educational pur** 
poses. It might not improperly be taught by oral lessons, but 
it certainly ought not to be neglected in the instruction of any 
one child. 

6. Geography as a book study should come late in the 

course. With true teaching in the earlier years, there will be 
easily found time for it in the higher classes and among the 
oldest pupils. It should never be permitted elsewhere, except 
in the oral instruction on place and scenery, and in simple map 
drawing. 

1. History should come with geography in the last years of 
the course. Its value as a common school study is, in many 
respects, greater than that of the latter branch. Its facts, 
though out of the range of his personal observation, appeal 
strongly to the pupil's sympathies, as the actions of beings of 
his own race; and its tales of human heroism or crime cultivate 
his moral nature, while they powerfully excite the action of 
his intellect and imagination. In his life as a citizen, the 
light of history is the great guide of his social and political 
duties. History, therefore, has these three grand requisites of 
a common school study: 1st, its facts are comprehensible to 
children; 2d, it strongly stimulates thought; 8d, it conveys ne-^ 
cessary and most valuable information. With the history 
should be taught so much of political sciencp all to enable pu- 
pils to understand the government of their own country. 
23 
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8. Voedl Music. Yocal music is now, happily, becoming 
almost as common in our schools as it was once rare. Its high 
yalne and many uses as a school exercise will ultimately vin* 
dicate its claim to a place in every school in the country. It 
belongs at once to the three departments of education — phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral; and it is almost equally valuable 
for the discipline it gives, and the influence it exerts. 

9. The Use of the Pen and Pencil. The manual art of 
writing has* long been considered an indispensible part of com- 
mon school education. The kindred art of drawing may well 
claim a similar regard. It has been asserted by high authori- 
ties that drawing should precede writing, as a fitting prepara- 
tion for it. Drawing and writing might often be taught in the 
same time now spent in acquiring the former, and each would 
be learned easier and better because of the practice in the 
other. 

10. Morals. Good behavior was one of the seven studies an- 
ciently prescribed by law, for the common schools of Massa- 
chusetts; and certainly this was not the least important of the 
list. The necessity of a healthful moral influence in our schools 
has been acknowledged by all who have spoken or written 
concerning them. The school law has always demanded that 
the teachers shall be of good moral character. The safety of 
these large and miscellaneous gatherings of passionate and 
thoughtless children, imperatively requires the . presence of 
flipme powerful, culturing and controllieg moral force, watching 
like a Providence over them, and working as a power within 
them. And the high social and civil aims, for which the public 
schools are chiefly maintained — the maturing of law-abiding 
and virtuous citizenship — can never be secured except by a 
high-toned and successful education of the moral nature. 

11. Physicdt Education. Since the bodies of children must 
be sent to school, a proper care for the health and growth of 
these bodies should enter into every scheme of school instruc- 
tion. Begular, systematic, and frequent exercises and pure 
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air are the only conditions by which the health of pupils may 
be preserved from serious if not fatal injury in school. 

This course, though embracing some studies not ordinarily 
regarded as belonging to the common school, still leaves out 
some which* are desirable to be included, and which may, in 
some cases, be properly substituted for those mentioned. But 
the list is already too numerous io be taught each term, by a 
' single teacher; and only by confining some of them to winter 
terms, while others are taught in the summer, can they be 
Buccessfully and properly introduced. 

It will be seen that this list embraces all the branches now 
recognized as common school studies, Reading, Writing, Or- 
thography, Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. To these it 
adds as studies: Algebra, Common Things, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology and History; and as training exercises or arts^ 
Talking, Vocal Music, Drawing, Morals and Physical Exercises. 

It will, doubtless, be still objected that this course too 
greatly enlarges the number of Common School studies; that 
it will tend to increase the number of classes beyond the 
teachers' ability to hear the lessons; and that but a small pro- 
portion of the pupils ever fully complete even the list now 
<$o)nmonly introduced. I reply, with better methods and a 
more systemetic order of teaching, all theie branches can be 
thoroughly studied in the average length of time that children 
attend school; and if the studies be properly distributed be- 
tween the summer and winter sessions, and the classes are not 
needlessly multiplied by a variety of text books, the number 
of classes will not be increased beyond ^those now required; 
and finally, the extent of a course of studies should evidently 
be measured by the wants of those who attend school longest, 
and not by those who leave before their education is half done. 
Oiving a month's instruction in reading and writing to him 
who has no time for more, the school should also provide a 
fuller course for him who has time or inclination to pursue it. 

And ought it not to be expected that our Common Schools 
will rise somewhat in their work to meet the growing wants 
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of the age, and to keep pace with the adyancementa in science- 
and ciyilization? The improvements already made in the art 
of teaching certainly jastfy some extension of the coarse of 
instruction. 

Finally, the Common School will gain in attractiveness and 
dignity, by this increase in its range of learning, and wilt 
beget, both in pnpils and teachers, an ambition that will 
aspire to more generous efforts, and will ^attain to a nobler 
success. 

But the feasibility of the course will be more apparent, when 
the studies are exhibited in their due and logical order, and 
each study is assigned to its own proper place and time. 

THS ORDER AND TIME OF TBB STUDIES. 

Several difficulties lie in the way of any fixed arrangement 
of order aiid time of studies in the Common Schools. The dif- 
ferent schools vary so much in the number and length of their 
terms, that no arrangement can be proposed for universal adop* 
tion. The following plan, which is offered mainly as a sugges- 
tion, is conformed to the supposed circumstances of the better 
class of schools, but can be easily adjusted to the wanta 
of other schools. The average length of time the Primary 
Schools of this State were taught in 1861, was six and one- 
tenth months. In 3,151 districts the average time was about 
seven and a-half months; so that we may safely assume that 
the average time in nearly one-half of the districts in this State,, 
was eight months. 

Taking eight months as a school year, and dividing it into a* 
summer and winter term oifoxtx montJis each, I assume further 
that the average school life of pupils will be ten years, reach- 
ing from five to fifteen years of age. It is also presumed that 
the older classes of pupils — from twelve to fifteen years of age 
— ^will attend school only in the winter terms, while the younger 
classes — from five to eight years of age — will attend only in 
the summer. This supposition is here admitted, both because 
it accords with the usage already pretty prevalent, and because- 
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sncfa a usage might with much advantage be made nniversal. 
Four months' schooling in a year is certainly enough for child- 
ren of such tender years; and the summer term is best because 
the confinement in a schoolroom with open doors and windows , 
^s less irksome and dangerous to them, .and because the ab« 
sence of the larger pupils, permits the school to be adapted 
more nearly to their wants; So, also, the absence of these 
younger children from the winter school, allows the older 
classes to be taught with less interruption and greater success. 
This would have the effect to grade the school, to some extent; 
the summer school including pupils of the primary and Inter, 
mediate grades, while the winter school would embrace only 
the Intermediate and Grammar School grades. / 

The above branches of study distributed through the ten 
years, extending from five to fifteen years of age, will give the 
following studies to each year. If a pupil enters at an 
advanced age, he may get over the course more rapidly; but 
ordinarily no study should be begun earlier than the age here 
indicated. Some pupils will, however, progress faster than 
others. 

FiBSi YKAB..-Sain]]ier Term only. 

SnTDiBS.— iforalf , Languagef (TOking and Beading f) direct UuoMt Dramoingy Singing and 
PJbytioat Training, 

Jforob are to be taught by explaining and enforcing habits of neatness, order, obedience 
and politeness; and by short stories lUnstrating and stimulating the virtues of honesty, 
trathfUness and kindness to playmates, animals, &c. These lessons may be given as a 
general lesson to the entire school each morning, or may be given to (he class as a supple- 
ment to the reading lesson. 

Oral Language J or Talking, will be taught partly by the object lessons. The organs of 
speech should also be drilled on the elementary sounds, and by carefol recitations of verses 
and maxims, singly and in concert. 

Seadingt or written language, will be best taught by the word-method. The alphabet 
«nd spelling need not, in this case, be taught this year. The reading may be confined to 
Webb's, or some other primary cards, and to the first third of the primary reader. Two 
lessons each day. 

OlgeeiLettoM to train the perceptive powers (senses) and to teach the knowledge of com- 
mon things. These lessons may include iMSons on — 

Jbraw, embracing lines, straight, curved, parallel, perpendicuiar, vertical, oblique and 
horizontal; angles, right, acute and obtuse; and plain surfaces, triangles and the square. 
The object^used may be a string, a straight stick, pieces of paper cut into triangles, Jte. , tmd 
marks on the blackboard, &G.,ftc. ' 

CUort, the moit common tolors, «i r«d, yoUow, bliM,frMfi| *o., taught with any Mored 
objeotf. 
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MJKdiammm otjaeto, m the Tislble ptiria of tbe human bodj, thAir parts and utf ^ 
articles of dress and Aimitar»— their parts, formii colors and uses may be noticed and 



In giving these lessons, three cautions are needed: 1st, to make each lesson liyely sad 
short, not exceeding ten minutes; 21, to introduce but one or two new ideas and words la 
•ach lesson; and 8d, to make each new idea and word perfectly temiliar by setting tha 
pnpU to find and nasM the same thing, as a line or angle, in other objects both in the school 
room and outside. 

Jf«si&a'.— The pupils may be taught to count to sixty or eighty, always counting objects, 
as the fingers, the children in the school, the glass in the windows, fee., or the kernels 
picked firom an ear of wMm. 

Two object lessons may be glyen each day, occupying not more than ten minutes eseh. 

Jhmrimg.'-Yoaag pupils should be provided with slates, or permitted to use the black- 
beard when not needed by the older classes; and should learn to print easy words firom the^ 
reading lessons, and make the lines, angles, fee., learned in the lessons on form. 

Singing of school songs will be taught at once to the entire school. Physical ezerelMB 
also with the schooL 

SBOOHD -nAB.--Summer Term only. 

SrODUBb— iforali, Ltmguage, (Beading through First Beader,) CHQed Lmonif (on Forms, 
Ooiors, Numbers, Bias and fkmiliar objects,) Ortkogniphiff Drawingf Singing^ «0e. 

The lessons on Forms may embrace all regular figures of four or more sides, also those 
hounded by curved lines. Those on Colors may give the primary and secondary oolorSy 
with their tints and shades. In Numbers, counting to 100 by ones and by twos, forward and 
back; and simple additions and subtractions. Lessons on Siae— the inch, foot, yard and rod 
tanght by use of actual measures, and used by pupils in measuring school-room, plsy< 
grounds, fee. 

The powers of the letters of the alphabet may be tanght and words spelled phonetloaUy, 
i. «. , by sounds of the letters composing them. 

hqbd tiab.— Summer Term only. 

Stddixs of the second year continued. Tbe Reading may complete theSecond Reader, and, 
If the pupil goes to the winter school, may enter the Third Reader. Spelling by sounds con- 
tinued, and by writing the letters begun. 

The object lessons should be extended to weights and measures, to be taught as far as 
practicable, with actual weights, fee., till the several tables of long, square, solid, cloth , 
liquid, and dry measures are thoroughly understood and memorized. The lessons on 
Fbrm should now extend to the sphere, cone, cylinder, fee., and the lessons in Numbers to 
the first half of the multiplication table. The properties of matter, primary and secondary, 
may be learned and the lessons on animals and plants be made more systomatic and ftiU. 

BsiUBK.— The instruction of these first three yean, which constitute the primary period 
of education, should be mainly oral, and should have for its chief ends, to increase the ehil- 
dren's stock of words and simple ideas, to coltivate the power of observation, and to give 
them the power of continued attention. Too much anxiety should not be felt to get them 
forward in reading, and no attempts should bo made to set iham at tbe work of learning text 
books of any science. If simple story books be furnished the pupils for reading at home, 
their progress will be greatly promoted. Stories should be read to them before they csn 
read for themselves. 

FOUBIH TXIX. 

The pupils now attend school daring both winter and summer terms, and now begins the 
severe study of books. • 

Irtfirm. SruDixs.— ^JfonOf, Ot^ict Leuant, Btadimg, (3d Reader,) Or^AoyrapAf, JKMsl 
ArVhimdiiBi Singing ^ Penmamhip and Droiwing <ifSoUdt, de. 
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The iMsons in morala now should seek to make the pnpils nnderstand the foundation of 
moral obligations, the various classes of human rights and duties, and the spheres and uso 
of the several virtues. 

The object lessons may now be given with direct reference to the coming studiei of 
Katural Philosophy, Physiology, Geography, &c., giving the simple elementary ideas and 
terms used in these sciences. 

The trailing in thinking, in the primary years, was confined mainly to the perceptiyt 
fteulties; the pupil must be now drilled to the study of books — ^to the conception and oon> 
qaest of Ideas presented m wordB rather than in things. This constitutes the art of " learn- 
ing lessyns from books." 

The mental arithmetic may extend through the first half year of the book, (Stoddard's 
Intellectual^) with miscellaneous oral exercises; one lesson each day, and the multiplieatlon 
table thoroughly completed. 

Writing and Drawing In alternate lessons, one lesson each day. 

ad Itrm. Stddus Same as 1st term; Mental Arithmetic completed, and notation lesned . 

la Ibrm. Stddub.— JforaZf, Reading, (Fourth Header,) OrihoffrapKf, ArUkmeUej (throvgli 
ftmdamental fules and Reduction,) Singing, Writing and Drawing of leaf forms, plans of 
school-house, grounds, &c. 

TdVarm. Siudiss— Same as 1st term. Arithmetic through vulgar fractions. 

Hie reading of this year should be alternated with thorough elocutionary drills in infleo- 
tions, emphasis and expression ; and should be nuwle a constant drill in thinking, by requiring 
the pupil to catch, at a single reading, the sense of the piece and give it in his own language. 

SIXTH TSAB. 

la Ibrm. BroBTEa.'-Seading, (Fourth Reader,) Orthography, ArOKmeUc, (Decimal lirae 
lions,) Naiurai PhUotophy, Writing and Drawing. 

Natural PhOotopky. It the earlier stu^s and instructions of the course hava been 
thoroughly mastered, this study will be pursued with great facility and interest. 

Iki Htbi. Stddus of preceding term continued ; Philosophy completed. 

S KVSH I M TSAB. 

iMt Tkrm. SruDiB.-~Reading, OrOagraipky, Oompotition, AriOimdie, (completed) PhyttOogy, 
Writing and Drawing leaf and animal forms. 
Phytiology, first half of book completed. 
2cl Jkrm. Studixs of previous term; jirAAsM^ reviewed, or JlgOra; Phytiology completed. 

EiQBXH TXikB.-- Winter Term only. 

Stddus.— ^]^ebra, Orammar, Ckmpotition, Ocography, (Mathematical and Pfaysloal,) 
Writing and PertpeeHve Drawing. 
▲ useful application of arithmetic and writing combined ; Bock Ketping may be introdveod. 

mriH TXAB.— Winter Term only. 

Snnnn.— Booft Keying continued; Oranmar, Competition, Otography, local with map 
drawing; Bittory qf Unitiei Stata, which may also be used as a reading lesson. 

TisTH ixAB.— Winter Term only. 

8TDDIXS.— C7rammar, Oeography, History, and reviews of previous studies. 

Rdcabk 1. It win be observed that the book studies in this course are deferred^to a mnibh 
later age tT"^" that at which they are usually commenced. Experience has demonstrated 
nothing more conclusively than the inutility, and even positive harm, of putting children 
too early to the study of books. As an ordinary rule, book study should not commence 
before nine or ten yesri of age. It wjU, doubtless, happen that some pupils will attend 
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lohool bejond the a^e of fifteen jt&Ts^ the contemplated end* of the course. In case these 
papUs hare already follj mastered the coarse as aboye laid out, tbey may be permitted 
to adrance to other studies, as Geometry, Natural History, &c., if the teacher's time permits. 
RuKABK 2. If all the classes are present, the above course will give 20 recitations a day in 
the Bommer term, and 23 in the winter term; but it will rarely happen that classes represent- 
ing all the snccessire years will at once belong to the school. If, however, the^e claasei 
are all present, a redaction of the nomber of recitations may be made by combining the 
reatiag and spelling classes of the 6th, 6th and 7th years, and alternating some of the 
■ladies on successive days . 

DoubUeBS experience will BBggest some modifications in this 
coarse to adapt it to schools of less length of annnal terms, 
and perhaps, also, to meet the wants of pnpils whose circum- 
stances will permit them to pursue only a part of the branches 
named. But the importance of the general principles involved 
in the course, cannot be controverted; and it is confidently be- 
lieved that the course itself, will, in the main, be found appli- 
cable to a majority of our schools. 

It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that each District 
Board shall formally adopt some regular course of studies, and 
cause a fairly written copy of the same to be posted in the 
school-house, for the guidance of teachers and pupils. Such a 
course would act as a constant suggestion, and would stimu 
late both teachers and pupils to a more earnest and a moi|^ or- 
derly work. It would be both a guide to inexperienced pa- 
rents, in the education of their children, and a standard by 
which to try the real value and progress of the school. 

A vast additional advantage would be gained, if the adop- 
tion of a settled course of studies should lead also to the adop- 
tion of stated school terms, of fixed length and regular and 
well known times of opening and dosing each year. It might 
also have a tendency to increase the regularity of attendance, 
since it would naturally inspire each pupil with a desire to 
complete the course in the appointed time. At any rate the ir- 
regularity in daily attendance, now so deleterious to our schoolSi 
would prove no more embrrassing under a regular eourse, 
since the interruption of classes is equally disastrous to order 
ikud progress, however the classes are organized. 



COUESE OF STUDIES FOR UNION OR GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 



A. trae graded school implies two particulars: 

1st. A thorough classification of the pupils into distinct 
grades^ of departments, according to ages and attainments. 

2d. The establishment of a graded course of study and in- 
struction, answering to the grades of pupils. These two are 
essential cosditions of success, and no school is properly 
graded without this double classification of pupils and studies. 

We may easily distinguish these great, natural stages in ed- 
ucation: 1st, that in which the senses and the power of obser- 
vation are the principal sources of knowledge, and in which 
the child simply desires to see, hear and handle; 2d, that in 
which the action of the judgment and imagination becomes 
prominent, and the child is eager to imitate, contrive and act, 
and learns by practice and experience; and 8d, that in which 
reason and rcfiection are added, and the child seeks for causes, 
and learns chiefly by rational thmkiug. These stages or grades, 
which may be designated as the Primary, the Practical and the 
Philosophical grades in education, somewhat overlap each 
other in their characteristics, and are not constant in their re- 
lation to the years of life. In general the Primary grade em- 
braces the first seven or eight years of life, the Practical the 



•There is a variety of use of the term gradet. In some Bchools the word is vaed to deslg- 
aate the several classes in a department: as the Ist, 2d and 8d grades of the Primary De- 
partment; meaning the classes of the 1st, 2d and 8d years, in this department. In this arti- 
cle I have preferred the more philosophical use of the word as applied to the great natural 
stages of growth and culture. Thus the primary grade Is used to designate the primary 
state of education, of which oral teaching and the training of the senses by the use of ob« 
Jects are the^characteristlcs, and in which the child learns chiefly by observation. Hie pa. 
pils of this grade may all be taught in one deptrlment or in several, as the wants of the 
«chool demand . Sometimes, as in smaller schools, two or more grades are taught hi the sama 
department. The grade is sub-divided into Classes corresponding to the several yean •m- 
braced in it. 
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next six or eight, and the PhuoBophical from thence forward. * 
The characteristics of the second grade begin to show them- 
selves before the first is fully past, and those of the third begin 
to appear before the end of the second. In the primary grade 
the teaching is almost wholly oral; in the practical and philo- 
sophical it is chiefly by books. The transition from oral teach- 
ing to book teaching is so great and di£Bcnlt that it has in- 
duced the introduction, between the primary and practical, of 
an intermediate grade, whose chief business is to learn the use 
of books. 

Taking then, the natural stages of education as a basis of 
classification, the naiural grades of a union Bchool are these fowr^ 
viz: 

1. The Primary or beginner's grade, embraces the pupils 
whose slender knowledge of language and ignorance of read- 
ing, as also their undisciplined powers of attention and reflec- 
tion, disqualify them for the study of books, and who must be 
taughi oraUy. 

' The pupil learns nothing from books independently of the 
teacher. By conversational lessons on sensible objects, the 
pupil's power and habits of observation are developed and his 
knowledge of language is enlarged. Even in teaching reading 
to this grade of pupils, the voice of the teacher constantly goes 
before that of the pupil, interpreting the printed words, and 
giving the right pronunciation. 

The tender age of children, in this grade, demands that the 
confinement shall be much less severe than in the later grades; 
more frequent and longer recesses being allowed them, and 
frequent physical exercises interspersed. School sessions, for 
this class of pupils, should iiot exceed four hours aday. 

The power of aitentionf in these young pupils, is also so un- 
developed and weak that each exercise should be brief and 
animated; rarely exceeding ten' minutes, and made as lively 
and diverting as possible. How clear is it that the best in- 
terests of these pupils demand their instruction in a separate 
department organized to meet their peculiar wants. 
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\ % The IrUermediaie or transition grade, comprises the pupils 

who, haying learned to read, and having obtained some knowl- 
edge of words and things, through the oral instructions of the 
primary grade, are prepared to begin the study of books. The 
learning of lessons from books differs so widely from the pro- 
cess by which little children gather knowledge through the 
spontaneous use of their senses, or by conyersation with their 
parents or teachers, that some thorough and efficient instruc* 
tion should eyidently be giyen in the art (^lesson learning. To- 
give such instruction is the main purpose and business of ihiB 
grade, which is therefore properly intermediate and transitional 
between the primary or oral teaching , and the periods of mature 
and independent study of books. 

Perhaps no part of the business of teaching has been so- 
little cared for, or comprehended even, as this. As soon as^ 
pupils have learned to read fluently they have had lessons as-^ 
signed them, and without a word of instruction as to the 
methods by which they are to proceed, they have been told to 
Jearn the lesson. What wonder that it is so common to see 
young pupils attempting to commit their ' lessons by a parrot-^ 
like repetition of the words. How futile and disastrous must 
ever be such a method of study. 

Pupils should be taught that the true aim of study is not t(y 
recite^ and not even to remember; but to know. He who studies 
merely that he may recite to a teacher, will almost inevitably 
study superficially, learning the letter and not the sense of the 
lesson. He who studies merely that he may store his memory 
will be apt to seize hold upon those artificial associations of 
ideas which, while they are more easily formed, are also more^ 
readily lost^ than the true philosophical relations of thought. 
The pupil who labors to thoroughly understand and know that^ 
which he studies, will not only both remember and recite bet- 
ter than others, but he gathers a power and forms a habit 
which will open to him a whole field of learning. 

The oral teaching of the primary grade should be continued 

to a considerable extent in the intermediate grade. While the^ 

» 

4 
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pupil is introduced into the world of books, he should not be 
permitted to lose sight of the world of facts, of which books 
■are but transcripts. The brief exercises and the frequent re- 
liefs prescribed for the primary pupils will still be needed in 
this second department. 

8. In the practical, commonly called the grammar school grade, 
the pupils enter fully upon the independent study of books. 
The teacher simply assigns the lessons, and the pupils learn 
by their own unaided efforts. Care must still be used to con- 
tinue and perfect the habit of thorough and thoughtful study, 
and the object lesson may still be used, though of an advanced 
class. 

As has been already stated, the studies of this grade are to 
be largely mingled with, and illustrated by, practical exercises. 
The pupils have not reached the age of abstract reflection. 
The mind is still largely dependent on the senses, and needs to 
correct and ripen its impressions by the labors of the eye and 
hand. The common method of studying arithmetic, with nu- 
merous practical examples to be performed under each topic and 
principle, is doubtless the true method of study in all branches 
for the pupils of this grade. Arithmetic owes much of its pop- 
ularity as a common school study, to this practical method of 
teaching it. Were like modes pursued with other studies, the 
teaching in this grade would gain greatly in efficiency and suC'^ 
•cess. One of the most popular of modem grammars owes its 
success almost solely to its plan of analyzing sentences by the 
aid of diagrams. Had it provided equally for synthetical gram- 
mar by a system of exercises in the construction of original 
phrases and sentences it would have left us little to ask for, as 
far as its methods are concerned. 

The recitations of the grammar school grade should be made 
principally in the form of questions and answers. In the high 
school, pupils may be required to recite by topics, without the 
aid of questions; but the pupils of the grammar school will 
scarcely have reached the strength or maturity of mind that 
will enable them to comprehend subjects in their logical con- 
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nections and entireness, and to re-produce the lessons of the 
text book in full and spontaneous statement. *" They will need 
the stimulus of questions to quicken and direct their thoughts. 
But these questions should never be leading questions, or such 
as suggest the answer. They should go' beyond those printed 
in the book, and should aim to sift thoroughly the pupil's know- 
ledge of the lesson, and to excite also his mind to i^ deeper and 
wider research into the subject itself. 

4. The philosophical or high school grade embraces those wha 
have entered upon the study of the sciences as such, learning 
truths in their logical relations. 

These two latter grades differ from each other not only ii^ 
the branches pursued, but also in the general aim of the stud- 
ies, and in the modes of recitation. In the former the studies 
approach the character of arts, and are learned and impressed 
by practical exercises, as cyphering, map*drawing, composition, 
writing, &c. In the latter the studies are pursued as sciences, 
and approximate more nearly a scientific investigation of prin-- 
ciples and laws. 

In the high school g^ade the exercises, and modes of learn- 
ing and recitation become more like those by which the edu« 
cated man pursues his reading and study in his own library ». 
The studies are more scientific, and are prosecuted by more 
purely rational methods. Indeed, it is the business of this 
grade to induct the pupil into those modes of reading and sci* 
entific investigation, which he will need to use in his manhood. 
That school education is evidently and grossly defective, which* 
leaves the pupil dependent upon teachers, and does not fit him^ 
to prosecute his studies by himself, after his school days are* 
done. 

It should be remarked that although these four stages of 
scholarship exist in the very nature of the case, and there will 
always, therefore, be something corresponding to these four 
grades in every thoroughly graded school, yet it is not im^ 
plied that each school shall have four separate departmentSv 
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A Bchool may be graded as soon as the number of pupils re- 
^quires the employment of two teachers. Bat in this case two 
grades wonld be combined nnder one teacher. In other cases 
where more than fonr teachers are employed, as in some of 
the larger union schools, the grades may be sub-divided; the 
beginners in the grade being placed under one teacher, and 
the more advanced pupils under another. But however sub- 
divided or combined, these four broadly marked grades will 
«till remsdn, each requiring its own peculiar modes of instruc- 
tion, and each governed by its own laws of progress. 

In grading any particular school, regard must, of course, be 
had to the character and accommodations of the school build- 
ing, to the relative numbers of the children of the different 
ages, and somewhat to the courses of instruction previously 
taught, and the scholarship of the pupils. 

If, for example, the school-house has but a small room for the 
Intermediate grade and a large Grammar school room, it may 
be necessary to send the pupils of the former a year earlier into 
the room of the latter grade, or, in other words, to comprehend 
the last year of the Intermediate course in that of the Grammar 
school. It is not infrequent, that the pupils of the last year of 
the Grammar school are seated in the High school room and 
taught by High school teachers. It is of course better that 
each grade shall have its own school room. 

In communities in which the older children find profitable 
employment in some branch of industry, it often happens that 
there is a disproportionate number of attending pupils of the 
primary grade. To equitably divide the labor among the 
teachers will, in such cases, require the division line of the 
grades to be swung somewhat lower than in other cases. 

Some provision will require also to be made for pupils who 
eome to school only during the winter, or occasional terms. The 
absolute necessity for adhering to some regular course of stu- 
dies in the graded school, forbids that every study shall be 
taught in each term, and a student entering a school for a single 
"term cannot reasonably expect that the course of instruction 
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shall be varied, to the manifest injury of the entire school, in 
order to allow him to study some particular branch or book 
not belonging in that term. But the diflSculty is not so serious 
as it appears. In any term, the occasional student will find 
some classes which he will be prepared to enter, and studies 
which will be amply profitable for him to pursue, even if they, 
are not the particular studies which he desires. And often it 
is practicable to arrange the course with reference to the known 
wants of winter students, 'or to organize extra classes for their 
accommodation. Great care, however, must be taken not to 
over burthen the teachers with extra classes, which ambitious 
teachers are often too ready to undertake, especially in favorite 
branches of study. 

It cannot be determined absolutely, for all pupils, what shall 
be the ages for entering, or the time occupied in passing the 
successive grades. As in body, so also in mind, some children 
grow faster, and mature earlier than others. In general, child- 
ren may enter the jpn'mary department at five, the intermediate 
at seven^ the grammar school at ten, and the high school at four* 
teen. 

OOURSl OF STUDY AND INSTRUCTION. 

In the arrangement of the following course of studies, the 
school is supposed to be divided into four departments, and the 
school year to consist of two terms of twenty weeks each: 

PRIMARY GRADE. 



TIKI, TWO TXARS.—- FIBST YKIR. 



SiUDnB:— Jforoli, Object Letuntt Latiguage, Reading f Numbcrtj Drawing t Singing and Pftyv- 

icdl Movement. 

FIBST TERM. 

^ Jforolf Uught hj explaining %nd enforcing habits of neatness, order, obedience and 
politeness; and by short stories,* illustrating and inspiring the rirtuea of truthfolnesp, 
honesty, kindness to playmates, to animals, &g. These lessons are continued daily through- 
oat the grade. 

'The little work entitled *' Moral Lessons," prepared by F. M. Cowdry, Esq., the excellent 
Superintendent of the Sandusky Public Schools, is made up of stories embodying moral 
teachings, with questions adapted to awaken the pupil's thoughts. Many ofthe School Read- 
ers in use also abound in stories, which, if simply told, and with direct appeals made to the 
pupil's Judgment, would answer the same purpose. Any series of Sanday School papers 
will also be found to abound In such stories. A teacher, once started on this course of moral 
teaching, will find abundant materials multiplying on his hands. The Bible history is full of 
Incidents which may be so told aB to excite the moral feelings of children and cultirate their 
moral judgment . , 
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Offftel Lmom on commoa objects, or plctaros of objects. These lessons are giyen orally in 
familiar conversations with the papils, and have for their aim to lead the pupils to notim 
oareAilly and naiiM correctly whateror presents itself to the senses In these objects. They 
thus serre to educate the senses, and teach language. They also strengthen the power and 
establish the habits of observation, increase largely the pupil's knowledge of natural objcets 
and furnish him with food for thought Certainly these are important points in the educa> 
tlon of a little child. 

In oonductlDg these lessons or talks, while the pupil's mind must be stimulated to act 
fireely, yet in the teacher's plan there must be maintained a regular logical order. This can 
be easily accomplished by a skillful choice of such a succession of objects as will present the 
sensible properties to be noticed, such as form, color, size, weight, &c., In their logieal 
M^enoe. In this first term the following topics noay find place In the object lessons. 

Jbmu, embracing lines, straight, curved, parallel, perpendicular, vertical, horisonal, 
oblique, spiral, waving, ftc.; angles, right, acute and obtuse; and plain surfaces, triangles 
*nd the square. The object used may be a string, a straight stick broken, pieces of paper 
cmt Into triangles, te. , and marks on the bUckboard, te., ftc. 

Qiion, the most common colors, as red, yellow, blue, green, &c. , taught with any colored 
objects. 

MUoeOameimi objects, as the visible parts of the human body; their parts and uses, articles 
of drees and fbmlture, their parts, forms, colors and uses may be noticed and named. 

lamguage will be taught by the object lessons, and may be further taught by little verses 
to be recited In o(mcert. The organs of speech should be exercised on the elementary 
sounds. * 

Btading should be taught by the word method, the reading of the term being confined to 
Webb's cards and lessons printed on the blackboard, including the more simple words 
learned in the object lessons. 

ifum&«r.— The pupils may be taught to count to one hundred, always counting objects, as 
the fingers, the children in the school, the glass in the windows, &c. , or the kernels picked 
trom an ear of corn. They may also begin to learn the decimal system by noticing that 
thir-teen is three and ten, four-teen is four and ten, Ac., and that for-ty is four tens, six-ty 
Is six tens, &e. 

• Drawing on the blackboard or on the slate, with which each pupil should be furnished at 
the outset of his school life, the lines, angles and figures taught in the lessons on form, and 
printing the easier words In their reading lessons. 

Sbiging school songs, and gymnastic exercises should be interspersed frequently through 
the day. 

8S0OND IKRX.—- nsai TXAB. 

Jforolt as before. 

Objiot Insoxs.— jR>rm<, all regular four o^ded figures, as square, oblong, rhombus, rho»- 
bold, dec., with the several kinds of triangles. 

OoHorif the primary colors, with tints and shades. 

Size J length, the inch and foot taught by sticks cut off those lengths and employed in 
measuring books, tables, benches, kc. The pupils may also find by actual and repeated 
measurements that 12 inches make a foot, 3 feet or S6 inches make a yard, or 16}ii feet or 5}4 
yards make a rod. 

MitetUoHeous lessons may embrace birds, fowls, leaves and flowers of plants, and common 
articles of dress, &c., taking care to confine the attention mainly to the properties, parts and 
ues that can be seen, or felt. 

ifumfer.— The exercises maj embrace counting to 100 and back; counting to 00 by evea 
numbers, and by odd numbers, forward and back. Simple mental additions and aubtrae* 
tlons with small numbers. Composition of the numbers up to 20, as 4 composed of 4 ones, or 
3 twos, or three and one. 
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Beading through the first part of Webb 's Word Method Primmer. 

Drawing of forms and printing of words continued. Singing and PKytical exercises M 
before. 

As a daily general exercise for this grade the teacher should read to the pupils from gome 
entertaining book, taking care to gain the attention and awaken t&e interest of the pupils^ 
by familiar questions and explanations. I have known little children of only four or five 
years of age, to listen attentively for an hour at a time, to such reading, and with marked 
benefit to their intelligence. 

Sboonb Tsar. 

Studixs:— JforoZf, Object Leuontj Nvmhert, Language^ Reading, SpeUingj Drawing flNil 
Singing, 

FnoT Term. 

The Moral lessons being giyen to'all the pupils at once, there will be no distinction be- 
tween those for the first and second years. Politeness of behayior should be strictly incul- 
cated. 

Object LetKmt.—IbrfM continued, the circle and its parts will be learned, and surface 
forms continued. The cube and pyramid may also bo introduced as first lessons in solids. 
If blocks cannot be had for solid, forms, they may be easily cut from a large potato or 
turnip. f 

Colon continued; the secondary colors with their tints and shades 

jSixe. Long measure completed, and cloth measure learned by actual mea8tb'ements,made 
by pupils. Superficial or square measure introduced by a square inch and foot cut ttom 
stiff paper, and applied in measuring various surfaces. 

Place. Position of things on a table or in the room or yard noticed, as near or far, above 
or below, before or behind, to the right or left; and, finally, east, west, north and south, 
maybe learned. 

MiseeUaneotu, Birds, their feet and bills, and the diflbrence between classes, as scratchers 
a^d swimmers, as shown in the hen and goose. Leaioa, their venation, as net- veined, paral- 
lel-veined, kc, their forms, as ovate, lanceolate, cordate, &c. Articles of dress, ftimitnre, 
playthings, &c. , their parts,>«olQrs, uses, and sensible properties. 

Jhumben. Counting by two's and by three's, to 100 and back, till it can be done wllh 
great rapidity, and precision. The three's will embrace the several series, 8, 6, 9, 12, te. ; 
1, 4, 7, 10, 13, tc. ; and 2, 6, 8, 11, 14, kc. The multiplication table to 8 times 12, illustra- 
ted at first, with objects, as wafers or beans, to be counted and afterward thoroughly 
memorized, by repetitions in|concert and singly. Uental exercises in adding and iubtractiag 
small numbers. Decimal system made familiar in counting. 

Beading Webb's Word Method completed, and the punctuation marks learned. 

Spelling by the sounds of the letters, and by printing from memory the words pronounoed' 
from their reading lessons. The sounds of the letters should be learned as they oconr 
in Vie words, and the pupils taught b^ degrees, to spell out the new words by sounding tlie 
letters. - * 

Drawing of forms will be continued, and pupils encouraged to make pictures of simple 
objects. This will lead to a closer observation of these objects. Also plans of table sad 
tilings upon it, of school room, kc. 

Singing and Phytieial Exereiiet are taught to all the pupils at once, and do not differ there- 
fore in the different years. 

Object Leuomoa JFbrm may now take in solids, the cube, the pyramid, the prism, and the 
spliere. 
Siae. To long and square measures may be added circular measure, and with this, mess- 

25 
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iirMerUiAe. ThMameMores should be made famllUr bj dally um. This wlU promoU 
4h« habit of aoourala observation. 

JRieeDcNMSia object lessons may contlnae the lessons on plants and animals, to mak» 
<heir Tlsible parts, uses, motions, ftc., familiar, and prepare the papUs to stady them more 
aystematlcally In the nezt^ade. 

JPIaec Distance and direction of objects, extent and boondarles of school room, yards, 
Aelds, fte. Colors, Tbrtiariis with their tints and shades. 

ifimiberf. ^Counting by fours to 100 and back. In these series: 4, 8, 12, 10; 1, 0,0, U> 
•te., S, 0, 10, 14, kc. ; 8, 7, 11, 16, kc. The counting should at first go only to twenty; sad 
wbaa this Is familiar, then to 80 and 40, ftc. , In succession, till the pupils can count rapidly 
•ad easily to 100. A second series should not be undertaken till the first be perfectly 
leaned. The multiplication table may now be learned to 6 times 12. Mental ezercisea fa 
addition, subtraction and multiplication, may be giren orally, as follows: Take 4, add 4, 
add 8| add 6, subtract 4, subtract 6, multiply by 4, subtract 8, subtract 6, add 4, add 6, aad 
glT* the result. Let each pupil that gets the result hold up his hand, and some one be eallsd 
oa to giro it. 

Beading. The reading may extend this term through sixty pages of Webb's Seooad 
Reader, with particular attention to finding out new words by the sounds. 

La m g^ug t t by object lessons. The drills on the elementary sounds continued. Reciting la 
«oiioert, fcc. 

S^paUng, by sounds, and by printing on the slates the words of the reading lessons, aad 
4h« new words learned In the ol^ect lessons. 

Draming daily on slate and black-board, singly and in concert, drawing of leaf forms, and 
of plans to a scale, as a^reparatlon to map drawing. 

INTERMEIXIATE GRADE. 

Tim, Three Tean. 

' Fiaar TaAa. 

'SnnnM:— Jrorolff, 01^ Lenontj Beadingf SpOUmg^ MetUaX ArUkmdkt Dremi/nQt fTHWiVy 
Sbngingy PkgHedl JBsereiiet. 



MtnUt taught mainly as in preceding grade, by stories; but the moral Judgment mayaow 
bs called into more serious exercise to determine the right or wrong of actions with some of 
the simple reasons for such Judgments. 

Of^eet LeuonMf should now begin to be addressed' somewhat lo the Judgment, leading tte 
papilfl to compare and classify as well as obserre, and should assume a more syitematlo 
fbna, so as to Introduce the sciences afterward to be studied. 

CUon, the composition of colors may be continued, and tinges be learned and classified. 

Jbniu before learned may be reyiewed, and compared. 

JTotaroI Fbatvrei of land and water may also be obserred and the elements of geography 
be learned. The diameters, axis, polls, circumference, rerolntlons, aones, Iec., of a sphors 
may be made familiar. 

AnimcUt. The animal and yegetable kingdoms may now be more regularly studied as ffir 
as speoimons can be obtained, or good pictures. Quadrupeds, bipids, grass eating, fiedi 
•ating and cud chewing animals observed and classified by some of the more obrtooB 
ftetoree. 

Flantt. The forms and classes of leaves, and the parts of flowers. 

Siee and Weighttt continued through several of the measures and tables. The tablM 
learaed in primary grade may. be reviewed and completed and others added. 

iSMdin^.— Webb's Second Reader to page 100. It is in connection with the reading lesseaa 
that the peculiar work of the Intermediate grade— the work of learning how to get l eMto m 
Ibsglns. The first step will be to secure the careful attention of the pupils to the meaaiag 
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of their lessons', \>j questioning them on the sense. This should be kept np firom day to daj- 
till the pupils acquire the habit of reading attentiyelj, and become able to close their bookSy 
And immediately give the substance, first of a single sentence, then of a paragraph, and 
finally of a page or entire lesson. The inflections and emphasis should be carefully studied 
to bring out the true sense of the lesson. 

Spelling. Oral spelling by sounds; lists of words made by pupils; printing on slates and 
blackboards the reading lessons, &c. 

Anihmdic. In addition to the oral exercises and drills continued from the primary grade 
and the completion of the multiplication table, Stoddard's Mental Arithmetic may be be- 
gun, the pupils being allowed for this term to read the example and solve it with the book 
open. Since some operation is to be based upon the statements read, the pupil reads witb 
Intention to get the sense, and thus mental arithmetic is a valuable study and practice In the 
art of lesson learning from books. -^ 

Drawingt of leaf forms from actual leaves, with the names of the leaves and tbeir^vts. 
Drawing of plans of school grounds, roads, village, ftc., to a scale. ^ 

Sin^ng sehool songs, and on the notes of the scale. 

PhyticM ExercUeMy hourly. 

FiBST YbAH— BBCOND ISBlf. 

iforoli as before. The duties and virtues may also be defined and Ulustrated in a somel 
what regular order. 

C^«i Lesttm. fbmw, solids, cylinders and cone. 

Animdlt. Birds and their classes, as perche^s, climbers, scratchers, waders, sWimmen 
their most obvious characteristics given. 

Plantt. Leaves and flowers continued, and some of the orders noticed. 

ArUhmetie. Mental arithmetic, the pupils being required now to give full and accvate 
solutions without the book. Oral drills eontlnned,and the writing of numbers on the black- 
board begun. 

Seading. Webb's Second Reader completed; with occasional reading from other books 
or newspapers, one of the class reading and the others listening, as a drill in the art, gather- 
ing the thought from the language alone. Pupils should be encouraged to read books trom. 
the District Libraries, and to tell what they have read. 

SpdUngy continued fjrom first term, j^ The consonant elements learned In order and 
thoroughly practiced. 

Dranwingand Pennuauhip. Drawing of leaf and animal forms, and of maps of grounds, 
fields, books, &c. , to a scale. Writing script character takes the place of printing on slates 
and blackboards. 

Singing and Phytiecd Exercises continued. 

SBOOIO) TEAR. ' 

Seiudibi— Same as in preceding year. 

nsarr txbic. 

Moral LeMSonSf daily. Duties and virtues, conscience exercised in moral Judgments of sets 
And characters. 

CUffeU XeMont.— Colors, forms, parts, pro^rties and uses of common objects continued, to 
keep in review the knowledge and language already gained. 

AnimaU.— The mammals and some of their classes. The parts of the human form may be 
more closely examined, and their uses noticed. 

PlaniSt roots and stems, and their classes. Common fruits. 

Mental Ariihmelie continued with oral drills, and slate and black-board exercises isa. 
irriting and adding numbers, and signs of operations. 

£M(i{fig.^Webb's third, or Sanders' or Watson's $eeond reader; the lessons carefully 
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• 

■todtoirat Uielr seats, and the sense thoroagbljr criticised in class. Reading of library and 
other books, and papils recpilred to refer to books for information upon topics discussed. 
Iba aim should be now to learn them to ase books as sonrces of knowledge, and to read 
QBderstandingly and with dose attention. 

S^pdUng, oral, phonetic and written. Lists of words continued, and correct pronunciation 
seenred. 

IPnmingt WriHngf Singing and Physical ExercUet. 

SBCOIIB TBAB.— aMX»n> TSBlt. 

Muni Lemmt oontlnned. 

<N^ect XaiKiin.— Parts of the human body, their structure and uses. Pictures may be 
giTsn of skeleton and internal organs. The manufacture of shoes, hats, tables, and of 
bread, pies , ka. , and the operations of agriculture explained. Plants and animals continued. 

Otog^iphig, taught orally with outline maps. 

Msnial ArithmitiCf afid slate and black-board exorcises in adding and subtracting. 

Beading.— Secoad Reader completed. Exercises as in first term. 

SpdUngt Drawing and Writing ^ as In previous term. 

IHIBO nuR. 

SruiMn.— JferaXXeMont, Otgeet Leuont, Reading, SpeUing, Chograpks, PkgBidloggy Mental 
AriOuneUef CompaiiMon, Dratring, Writing, Ac 

PIBST TERV . 

dfject Leuont. — Continue the study of plants and animals, air, winds, rain, snow and 
manufactured articles. The pupils, it should be remembered, are to observe and tell what 
they have observed rather than to learn what the teacher knows. Knowledge lying much 
beyond their power of observation or discovery is of but little use to them yet. 

Seading.—ThiTd Reader, first half, library books and papers. ^ 

SpdUng by lists of names, made by pupils, and by dictation exercises^ short sentence 
dictated by teacher and written by pupils. 

Cfeogrojphjf. — 

Pikytiology.— Hooker's First Book in Physiology. 

The pupils, having been prepared by the object lessons which have-given the elementary 
notions and much of the language of these bruiches, may now profitably begin their study 
in text books. At the outset the lessons should be first read in the class, and the pupils 
having learned the sense of the new words used and got some clear idea of^the lesson, may 
perfect the study at their seats. 

Mental Arithmetic continued, and black-board and slate exercises In notation, addition, 
subtraction and multiplication. 

Compotition.—'Pn^ttB may now begin to write on their slates little compositions on the 
objects used in their object lessons. 

Drawing, of maps from the geography, &c. 

Writing, on slates and black-board. 

TmSD TXAB. — SECOND TERH. 

The studies of the first term are continued through the second. 

lUroughout this grade the teacher should read daily, to the pupils, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes at least, ft'om such books as the RoUo Books, asking the pupils questions, and givlng^ 
familiar explanations, when needed. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADE. 

TIIOE, THBSB YZARB.— FIBSI TSAB. 

SiODiis.— Jforoto, Beading, OrCkography, Arithmetic, Geogra^y, Drawing and Penm^jmhip, 
SUtorf, Otjject LeMtont and CompotiUicn, Physical Exercites. 
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FIB9T TKBM. 

Morals taught as in preceding year. The pnpils should be admonished to appljr the truths 
learned to the test, and improvement of their owq characters and conduct. 

JSMdin^.— The^Fourth Reader, first half; the sense closely examined, and the elements of 
elocution learned and applied. 

^S^pelltn^ lessons made up by pupils, names of objects of the same class, of parts of soms 

object, given of qualities of actions, &c. , each lesson continued till the pupils can find no 

more words under that class. The lessons, when spelled and corrected, to be written in a 

blank book provided for that purpose. 

« 

Fractical Arithmetic through four ground rules and reduotion. Mental Arithmetic son- 
tlnued, occupying a portion of each recitation, or in alternate lessons. 

GeogMiphy of North America, and United States. Hap drawing is to be continued till 
Geography is finished. 

History of United States to Revolution. Studied with a constant reference to maps, and a 
ohronological table to be made by pupils. 

Object lessons, one each day, and a composition written thereon daily ttirongh the year. 
The ability to write correctly is so important an acquisition, that composition ought to be 
taught by daily exercises in it. 

Writing with a pen, daily through the year. Singing or exercise hourly. 

2el 2tow.— Fourth Reader completed. Spelling continued. Practical Arithmetic, to multi- 
plication of vulgar fjractions, with a short exercise in mental arithmetic at each recitation. 

Geography of United States completed, with maps drawn by pupils. 

History of United States completed; its geography mastered and complete tables mads of 
the chronology. 

SIOOlfD TSAS. 

lit 3W*m.~Reading, Spelling and Writing daily. 
Fractical Arithmetic through decimal fractions. 
Geography of South America and Europe. 
Grammar; Sill's ^fnthesis. 
Object lessons and composition. 

2d Ifcrm.— Practical Arithmetic completed and reviewed. . 
Ctoography of Asia and Africa. 
Grammar.— Sill's Synthesis completed. 

THIBD TBAS. 

la snom.— Reading, Spelling and Analysis of Words. The spelling lessons to be mads of 
words of common sufBx or prefix, or formed from common root. 
Elementary Algebra. 
Book-keeping or Latin. 
Analysis of English Sentence— Welch's or Green's. 

ad llnm.— Algebra. 
Book-keeping or Latin. 
Analysis of English Sentence. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADE. 

TIIES, THBXS TKABS. 

The course of high school studies will be more or less extensive, according to the number 
of pupils in the district, and its ability to maintain a corps of teachers. Without attempt- 
ing to mark out a course of studies, I will only indicate what those studies may be: Algebra, 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Natural History, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, Anolent^and Modem Languages, and Universal History. 
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TboM pupils wbo are preparing for Oollece ehoold be permitted to begin lAtin in the 
Orammar adiool. 

It will be foond that some pnplla will, especially in the primary grade, do two years work 
In one. These mnst be passed to the next grade as soon as they are ftilly prepared. Others 
will need to be retained in the grade a year or more, longer than the time indicated. 
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The following designs and plans for school-houses have been 
prepared in accordance with. a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the State Legislature, passed in 1863, reading as 

follows: 

« 

Beaolved, That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
requested to prepare plans and specifications for school-houses, 
adapted to the wants of the school districts of this State, and 
publish the same in his next Annual Eeport, or in the next pub- 
lished edition of, the school laws. 

Designs ^^os. 1, 2, 4 and 5 have been prepared especially for 
this work. Design No. 3 is borrowed by consent of the pub- 
lishers, from the work entitled ** Country School-Houses," by 
James Johonnot, New York, Ivison & Phinney. 

For larger sized Union Schools, several plans of existing 
school-houses are given. 

A convenient school-house is one of the requisites to a suc- 
cessful school. A p6or and ill contri^d school building dis- 
courages effort, hinders the school labors, lessens the love of 
learning, degrades education in the public esteem, and in all 
its influences stands as a perpetual obstacle to all progress of 
education in its ticinity. On the contrary, a tasteful, elegant 
and well arranged school-house is a perpetual stimulant of ed- 
ucational spirit and enterprise. Attracting pupils by ita 
beauty, it inspires their respect for the learning of which it ia 
the fitting home, and by its convenience aids the labors of both 
teacher and scholars. 

It is one of the surest signs of progress in our educational 
interests, that the school-houses are steadily improving; that 
in place of the old buildings, small and inconvenient, there are 
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Bpringing up large, costly, and beautiful schSol-houses, at once 
ornaments and blessings to the communities by whose wise 
public liberality they were erected. • 

It is to be regretted that, in some instauces, after a large 
outlay of money and labor, in the erecliou of a fine edifice of 
good external appearance, serious defects are found in the 
plan as it relates to the school work. The district finds iiself 
in possession of a beautiful piece of architecture, but with a 
TOiy poor school-house. A better appreciation of the real and 
eflsential conditions of a good school-house will, in time, lead 
to an avoidance of these , ezpensiye mistakes. With the 
growth of educational science and art, and with the attainment 
of clearer views of the true processes and proper methods of 
instruction, will come an improved school architecture which 
will furnish to true and well ordered, schools, suitable and con* 
venient school-houses. 

CHARACTKRISnOS OF A ttOOD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The essential characteristics of a good school-house are 1st, 
a BufiScient amount of space to accommodate the school and its 
classes; Snd, a convenient distribution of room in halls and 
flchool rooms to allow free movement of the classes and of the 
entire school, without crowding or confusion; 3d, an arrange- 
men of lights such as will throw an equal and sufficient illumi- 
nation throughout the rooms; and 4th, adequate provisions for 
warming and ventilating the rooms. To these may be added 
as desirable features, ample and pleasant school grounds, good 
walks and out-houses, and a fine architecture. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE SITES. 

Sites for school-houses are usually selected with reference to 
the convenience of the pupils who are to be sent to school. A 
central location is preferred above all others. But there is one 
consideration that should preceda even this of convenience; 
that is th^ health of the children. A house built on low and wet 
ground will have continually arising from the soil beneath and 
around it unwholesome exhalations which, mingling constantly 
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with the air in the school, will serioasly affect every child of 
delicate organr^tion, and in the course of years destroy life 
itself. The school-house should be build on a high and dry 
piece of ground, well drained if not gravel. Even the vicinity of 
amala^ousswamp or low ground is to be avoided, as we would 
avoid the presence of a slow but fatal poison in the air. A 
gravel knoll is also desirable, since it affords a dry approach 
to the school-house, and prevents the carlrying of so much mud 
and filth into the school room. 

The school grounds should ordinarily embrace an acre in ex- 
tent, even in the country, so as to allow the house to be set 
well back from the dusty road, and to furnish play grounds 
within the fences. A convenient form for school grounds will 
be found to be an area or 10 rods front by 16 rods deep, with the 
echool-house set back six rods from the road. The grounds should 
be strongly fenced, the yards in the rear of the school-house being 
invariably separated by a high and tight board fence, the front 
grounds being planted, with ornamental and shade trees. For 
a small school, an area of 8 rods front by 10 rods deep will 
be sufficient, the school-house being set back four rods from 
the front. 

WARMIirO AND VENTILATION. 

The builders of school-houses should give their chief attention 
to the provisions for warming and ventilating the rooms. These 
naturally go together, and neither can be best accomplished 
without the aid of the other. To warm a room, we need to 
eupply hot air and get rid of cold air to ventilate; we need to 
supply fresh air and get rid of foul air; in both cases we need 
a provision to empty the room and to refill it, constantly, and 
if our fresh air can be made hot air, then the ventilation and 
warming become one. 

Ventilation becomes easy as soon as it is known that it is em- 
braced in these two essential operations, viz: 1st, to supply fresh 
cir; 2d, to expel foul air. It is evident that fresh air cannot be 
crowded into a room unless the foul air is permitted to pass 
26 
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freely out; and certainly the foul air will not go ovi without 
fresh air comes fn to fill its place. It is useless to open venti- 
lating flues, as I have seen in some of our school-houses, for 
the egress of bad air while there is no provision for drawing 
in a supply of fresh air. If the flues worked at all it would be 
simply to empty the room of all air — an impossibility. 

When a building ifi warmed with furnaces which throw in 
constant streams of hot air, all that is needed for ventilation is 
foul air flues opening near the floor to carry off the cold and 
foul air which will be pressed downward by the hot air which 
rises at once to the top of the room. 

But when stoves are used a special provision needs to be 
made for a supply of fresh air; for without such provision the 
stove will only slowly warm the air already in the room as it 
^ chances to come in contact, and the heated air, escaping by 
crevices, will be replaced by cold air through other crevices, 
and the room will necessarily be either poorly warmed or badly 
ventilated. 

In the plans of school-houses giyen in this work, it is pro* 
posed to bring a large supply of fresh pure air from outside of 
the foundation walls by means of a large box tube running 
under the floor, and opening beneath the stove. It is recom- 
mended that the fresh air thus introduced, be confined for a 
little near the stove by a sheet iron screen fastened tightly to 
the floor around the stove and opening oitf r the top, or that 
the air be passed through a hollow drum on the top of the stove. 
But better still, where it can be afforded, will be found Ghil- 
son's portable furnaces, or Button's air warmers. These are 
provided with flu; s to carry the cold air through the stove and 
tend it out well heated. 

A supply of fresh warm air being thus provided for, ventila- 
ting flues are provided to take the cold and bad air from near 
the floor and earry it off above the roof.^ In most of the plans, 
the ventilating flues are built in the chimney to give the benefit 
o£ the draft which will be created by the heat of the chimney. 
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LIGHTING. 

Care has been taken in all the plans specially prepared for 
this book, to provide for lighting the rooms by windows in the 
rear and both sides of the school-rooms. No windows have 
been admitted far enough front to permit the light to fall in the 
faces of the children. 

The windows should reach as near as practicable to the ceil- 
ing in order to throw their light well into the room. A northern 
light has been preferred by some as more equal, but it is desi- 
rable, when practicable, that the pupils shall sit facing the 
north, and the sunlight coming through southern windows is 
more cheerful and healthful. When too bright or warm it 
should be softened by curtains. 

WALKS AND SCRAPERS. 

Qood plank walks from the front gates to the doors should 
never be wanting, and good iron scrapers, easily made by nail* 
ing a strip of band iron on the edge of the platform or door- 
steps, should be provided. The ground about sehooLhou^es 
gets trodden into mire in wel weati^r, and, without these 
walks and scrapers, the house is soon filled with mud, which 
drying into fine dust, soon fills the atmosphere and covers the 
desks and clothes. 
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DESIGN NO. 1. 



COUNTRY SCHOOL -HOUSE. 

• 

This is the smallest sized school house favored by the law, 
«ince it prohibits the expenditure of more than $180 for any 
lionse of less size, bnt does not restrict the amount that may 
i>e expended upon this. See section 22. 

The size is 24x30 feet on the ground, with a height of 10 feet 

between the floor and the ceiling. 
The accompanying figure exhibits 
the ground plan of schoolrooms, 
and also of wood-shed and privies 
in the rear. 

The schoolroom is 24x24 feet, 
and seated with double desks and 
seats for 86 pupils. ^ 

The entrance halls are 6x12 feet, 
lighted by a large double window, 
W, in front, half of the window 
bp ing in each hall. t 

0. is a space 3 feet wide left in 
the rear of the seats for the stand- 
ing of the classes. On the walls, 
in the rear, should be black-boards. 
, — ^1 T. is the teacher's platform and 

Stable, behind which the wall should 
■— ' I ^] ^lin covered with black-board. 

[ pianNo. 1. ] S. represents the place of the 

«tove, and. the dotted lines running to the side of the room, 
represent the direction of the cold air tube leading beneath 

the floor. / 

e. & f. represent strong qases built in the comers of the 
room, provided with locks, one for books and a library, and the 
other for maps and other apparatus belonging to the school. 
Adjoining "these cases are shown the ventilating tubes, leading 
into a flue to the chimney, above the ceiling. 




Debioh Na 1. — Conntry School House. 



Dsnfflf No. 3. — OooQtiy School House. 
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F. is a high and tight board fence running from school-house^ 
to the wood-shed. 

X. The wood-shed, about 18x18 feet. 

P P. Privies constructed in the corners. In case of a small 
school these may be reduced to two seats each, and the wood- 
house be made only 10x18 feet. " 

Desks and Seats. — ^The two outside rows of desks and seats, 
designed for the larger scholars, should be 3 feet 9 inches long,, 
and occupy on the floor 2^ feet from the front of one desk to the 
front of the next. The desks should be each 16 inches, and the 
seats each 1 2 inches wide. The desks and seats in the middle rows 
need not be more than 3 feet in length, and 2 1-6 feet from front 
to front. The desks should be 13 inches in width, and the seats- 
12 inches each. The highest se»ts may be 16 inches high, and 
the lowest only 12 inches. A portion of the seats may be in- 
termediate between these heights. The height of the highest 
desks, on the side next the pupil, should be about 28 inches^ 
that of the smallest desks, 21 inches. 

, Aisles and Passages. — ^The seats in this plan will allow of 
passages next the walls, and aisles between the rows of desks,, 
of 2 feet each. 

BILL OF MATERIAL FOR DESIGN NO. 1. 

Feet. 

Two sills 30 feet long, 6 by 8, 240 

Three siUs 24 feet long, 6 by 8, 288 

Thirty 8ixjoistsl5feet long, 2 by 10, 000 

Twentyfivejoi6tB24feetloDg, 2by 6, OOO 

Thirty six rafters 18 feet long, 2 by 6, 048 

Four posts 12 fee t long , 2 by 6, 144 

Twenty-four window potts 12 feet long, 4 by 4, 384 

Ninety studs 12 feet long, 2 by 4 ^20 

Four plates 80 feet long, 2 by spiked down, 120 

4,004 

1000 ft. 1}^ inch ash flooring; 900 feet parallel boards, 12 feet long, inch thick; 900 feet 

parallel boards 16 feet long, inch thick; 108 pieces batten, 1 by 2K inches; 1200 feet 

common inch boards; 1000 feet inch 2d clear; 1000 feet 2 inch 2d clear plank; 600 feet 1>^ 

inch 2d clear plank; 12 M shingles. 

inELUa F0& PBITIBS. 

Feet. 

Three sills 16 feet long, 6 by 6, 1** 

Two sillsO feet long, 6 by 6, 86 

Two sills 4 feet long, 6 by 6, 24 
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Foar posts 8 fMi long, 6 b7 6, j fgl 

Twoplal68l6f6etlong,8b7 6, «D 

Twenty-foar stods, 8 feet long, 2 by 4, 128 

•SlzfloorJoistslOfeetlong, 2b7 6, | 80 

Xlghteen raften, U feet long, 2 by 4, 181 

M feet flooring, \)i, in. thick; 400 A. roof boarda; 400 ft. parallel boarda, 8 ft. long: 260 ft. 
parallel boarda, 12 feet long; 40 pieces battens, 1 by 8 inches, 8 feet long; 60 feet 1)^ 2d clear. 

200 lbs. 10 penny nails; 100 lbs. 8 penny nails; 80 lbs. 20 penny nails; 00 lbs. 4 penny 
Bails; 2 boxes glass, 0x16; 8 pr. butts. 4 by 8; 8 dos. \yi inch screws; 8 doz. }i inch, screws; 
\% gross % screws; 2 6 inch mortice locks; 2 white mineral knobs; 2 door-latches; % gross 
clothes hooks. 

88 perch stone, 700 brick; 226 yds. plastering; 800 lbs. white lead; 12 gallons oil. 

N. B.— Prices of material and labor yary so greatly that it is impossible to giro an aoco- 
Taie estimate of the cost of this design. The cost in ordinary times would not probably 
txoaed $260 for the main balldlng and $60 to $76 for wood hooso. 

SFECmCATIOMB FOR DESIGN NO. 1. 

FouvDAnom— The foondation walls are all to be built of good wall stone, well laid in good 
lime and aand mortar. Trenches are to be dug, and the walls commenced below the action 
•of the frost; all walls are to be IX feet thick, and to show \yi feet abore the grade, and 
ihe ground is to be properly graded around them. The waUs are to be of same sise as flrame 
JO that the sills shall be eyen with the outside of wall. An extra wall is to be built through 
•center fbr the joists to rest on. 

FniMi.— The fkmme is to be well autle of the sise described in the contract, and with parti- 
tions as shown in plan,and of good, straight, sound timber of the sizes described in the bill of 
materials accompanying. The sills are to be bedded in mortar, when placed upon the walls. 
▲U timbers designed for lath shall be placed 18 inches ftrom ^center to center; the floor Joists 
18 inches from center to center; the rafters not more than 2 feet from center to center, and 
the timbers and girts for recelying the siding not more than 4 feet from center to center. 
All the corners of the building to bovwell braced. The celling joists are to be supported ia 
the oenter by stay laths attached to rafters. 

All lumber to be used in the building is to be sound, of good quality, and thoroughly- 
seasoned. 

8ix>iHa.— the frame is to be coyered with pine boards, 1 inch ihick, not exceeding 1 foot 
in width, planed and matched. Each joint and the corners of the building are to be bat- 
tened with battens %% inches in width and 1 inch thick, dressed with beyeled edges, and 
nailed to the sills, plates and each girt. 

Boovs.— the rooft are all to be boarded with sound pine or whitewood boards, laid with 
close joints and well nailed. They are to be shingled with good sound pine shingles, laid fa 
courses hyi inches to the weather, or in the same proportion if the shingles are more than 
18 inches in length; the ridges to be finished with saddle boards 8 inches wide, well nailed, 
on, and the roof to project oyer the walls, at the ends and eayes, 2 feet, the under side of 
the projecting parts to be coyered with plank, matched and planed and let into the rafters; 
^e edges to be finished with an Ogee moulding. 

WiiTDOws aud Doobs.— The windows and doors are to be made of good casings, with plain 
beyeled mouldings on the inside, and with caps and pendents on the outside, as shown in the 
cut, Design No. 1. The doors to be good, strong panel doors, made of pine, \% inches thick, 
with not less than 4 panels in each door. The outside doors to be 8 feet by 8 feet, and to 
be hung with 3 strong butts each and furnished with strong locks; the inside doors 2 feet 
10 inches by 8 feet and hung with 8 butts each, and proyided with good latches. 

The windows of the school room to be six in number, placed as in Flan No. 1, to be 12 
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lights each of 9x16 glass, each sash to be movahle, and to be proyided with good fasteniogB 
The front window to' be a double or transom window of 16 lights, 9 by 16 in. glass, and 
placed as in plan. All windows to be well glazed with good glass and well puttied. 

Floobs. — ^The floors are all to be laid of good, sound, planed and matched flooring not over 
B inches in width, well blind-nailed, each plank to each Joist. 

Cedmnsts.— The chimneys to be built of well burned brick with two flues, one for the 
smoke and one for the foal air. The smoke flue to receive the pipe 16 inches below the 
celling, and to be provided with an iron thimble; the foul air flue to receive the rentilating 
tabes above the ceiling, both flues to be smoothly plastered inside. 

YsimLATiON.— Two ventilating flues with a capacity of 10x12 inches, are to be built as 
shown in plan, one on each side of the room, made of plank, well matched and the Joints 
made perfectly tight, being put together with white lead and well nailed, and firmly fixed 
in the walls before plastering; the two flues tp unite in the garret and to enter the ventila- 
ting flue in the chimney with a tight Joint; registers to be placed in each flue near the base 
and also near the ceili;Dg. 

GsiuiTG.— The school room and entries are to be celled with good plaster. The scoool room 
to have good base boards 10 inches In width, well fitted to the floor, and the entries to he 
hoarded op with matched boards to the height of four feet trom the floor, and to be 
provided with two strips across the back end and side of each, with good wardrobe hooks 1 
foot apert. 

PLASRBI5Q.— The plastering to be made of three coats of good mortar, made of new lime 
and clean sand and hair; to be even and level on the face, and in every respect put on In a 
airorkmanlike manner. The last coat to be of good hard finish. 

PAiimira.— The ceilings, base boards, walnscottlng, windows, cashigs and doors, and a 1 
wood-work in school room and entries, except the floors, to be painted with three coats of 
pore white lead mixed with linseed oil; the outside of bnlldlng to be painted in like maa- 
aer wlHi such shade of color as may be ordered. 
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DESIGN NO. II. 

COUNTRY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This house is intended for the larger district schools in which 
there is often occasion to employ an extra teacher in the winter^ 
or to have extra classes taught by some advanced pupil. 

The main bnilding is 30 ft. by 30 ft. with 13 ft. from floor to 
ceiling. The .front building containing entries &c., is 28 ft by 
10 ft., with 9 ft. hight of ceiling. The arrangement is shown 
in the following ground plan' No. 2. 

« 

The main school room in 29 feet 
square, and is seated for T4 pupils. 

The two entrance halls are 10 ft. 
by 7 J ft. each, and should be well 
provided with wardrobe hooks. 

L. is a recitation room 10 ft. by 
12 ft. and well lighted by a large 
mullioned window in front. It 
should be provided with shelves 
and cases on one side for library 
and apparatus. 

S. S. are the stoves with cold air 
tubes running beneath the floor^ 
pun No. 2. A<9 explained in design No. 1. 

a. a. are rows of seats and desks for larger pupils, 3^ ft. long 

and occupying each desk and seat 2| ft. from front to front. 

» 

b. b. are rows of smaller desks and seats, 3 ft. long and 2 ft. 
2 in. from front to front. 

C. a middle row of small desks and seats which may be re> 
moved in summer if not needed. 

The space in rear of seats is 3 ft. wide for classes, and the 
side passages are 2 J ft. each. The aisles are 2 ft. in width. 

There is but one ventilating flue shown in the plan. It is 

situated in the middle of the rear wall of the building, and 

terminates in a ventilating chimney and cap on top of building 

as shown in design N o. II. It would perhaps be better to make 




DmoH No. 8.^ — Ooontry Bchool Honse. . 




A A— Dmtila Porch, ISilS ft, 

B— Wood roOB, ISilS fi. 

D D— Biok Bitty Wir>i <**^ BiS R. 

E-^SpKs In front oT Dnki, 10 ft. wide. 

F— 8p*0« Id reu of Duka, S fl. wlds. 

« 0-AWM, S« feel wfdB. 

L I^-AUlM, l»j fKt Tin*, Dnki, 3K ft. kKw. 

J J— OMttKorda. K-^ook CkM. 
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two, one in each rear corner of the room and both nniting in 
the central fine aboye the ceiling. The black-boards should 
cover all the spaces in the front part of the room back to the 
first windows. 

This will be found both an economical and convenient style 
of building for the larger rural districts. Its cost in ordinary 
•times will not exceed $t50 or $850. 

BOX OF MATERIAL FOB DESION VO. 2. 



[RlOir. BR. 

Biree suit 40 f Mi long 6 by 8 inchM, 4BQ 

Two sills 80 faet long 6 by 8 inehM, 210 

Frar posts 14 foot long 6 by Inches, 196 

Twenty window posts 14 feet long 4 by 4 inches, 878 

One hundred stnds 14 feet long S by four inches , { 888 

Sixty Joists 16 feet long, 2 by 10 inches,... «. .1,600 

Thirty ceiling Joists 80 feet long 2 by 6 inches 800 

Forty rafters 20 feet long 2 by 6 inches, 800 

Twenty eollsr beams 18 feet long 1>^ by 6 inches, 2X0 

6,726 

1800 common inch boards; 220O parallel beards 12 inches wide 14 feet long; 160 piece! 
battens 1 by 8 inches 14 feet long; 1000 feet 2d dear 2 inch plank; 600 feet 2d clearly inch 
plank; 1200 feet 2d clear 1 inch boards; 13 M shingles. 

20O pounds 10 penny nails; 200 pounds 8 penny nails; 75 pounds 20 penny nails; 70 pound! 
4 penny nails; 60 pounds 8 penny casing nails. 

Two boxes 10 by 16 glass. 

Nine pair butts 4 by 4 inch; 1 gross ly^ inch screws; 1 gross K inch screws; 2 mortico 
lotics 6 inch; 2 white mineral knobs; 4 door latches. 

Sixteen gallons linseed oil; 400 pounds white lead. 

Fifty perch stone for foundation; 16 yards excarating; 1400 brick for chimneys; 876 yardi 
Idastering. 

H. B.— The specifications for design Ko. 2 are so nearly like those of design Ke. 1 al 
ready giyen, that it is not neeessary to repeat them here. 



DESIGN NO. III. 

COyNTRT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This design is borrowed by permission of the publishers from 
the work entitled Country School Houses, by James Johonot, 
Irison & Fhinney, New York. The size of the main building 
is 38 ft by 30 ft.; the rear building is [18 ft. by U ft. ,It is 
seated for sixty pupils, but will easily accommodate seventy 
by adding more desks in front The total estimated cost of this 
building, with the necessary out-buildings, was $748 83. 
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The pecaliarity of this plan is the rear entrances, and the 
wood-shed attached to the main building. The lighting of it is 
somewhat objectionable, in having windows in front of the 
seats. The mode of bailding is precisely similar to that in 
Design No. II. 



DESIGN NO. IV * 

▼ARD SCHOOIrHOnSE. 

This bailding is intended for a ward school in which a pri« 
mary and intermediate grade is to be provided for. It will 
also answer for a sqiall uuion school in which but two teachers 
are employed, and in which therefore only two grades or de- 
partments can be established. The building is a brick, of 
tasteful style of architecture but of very plain structure. It 
admits of considerable ornamentation by pilasters, cornices, 
brackets, &c., when desired. It affords two excellent school- 
rooms, well lighted and ventilated, and connected with folding 
doors, allowing the two departments to unite in general ex- 
ercises. There are two entrances, on opposite sides of the 
building, one for the boys and the other for the girls, and by a 
somewhat novel arrangement a sort of double hall is afforded 
each side, without the expense of wiogs. The entire building 
is 36 ft. by 52, making each school-room 34 by 25 ft., with ceiling 
13 feet from the floor. Each room is seated, as will be seen in 
the annexed plan, for sixty pupils: 



•For the ■peolflcationi and billB of materials for designs 4 and 6, 1 am indebted to Mr. P. 
JfarshaU, a master builder of Ann Arbor, who has had a hurge experience in ereoting school- 
hootes. 
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Plaa No. 4. 

d, d, Sliding doors, sliding into the doable partitions, e.e., 
partly dividing each hall. 

C, C, Chimneys coming 2 feet below ceiling and allowing 
eliding doors to pass beneath theni. 

S, S, Stoves. 

V, V, Ventilating flues coming down to the floor and opening 
above ceiling in ventilating flues in chimneys. 

T, T, Teachers' tables. 

If the desks are made 3^ feet long the middle aisles may be 
21 inches each and the side aisles 2 feetj. But for primary pu- 
pils it is better to make tl^e desks only 3 feet long, and add the 
extra room thus saved, to the aisles. The immense increase of 
cost of labor and materials, and the uBcertainty of the present 
prices, renders it nearly useless to present any estimate of the 
cost of this building. In ordinary times it could be erected for 
about $1,200. 
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BUX OF MATERIAL FOB DEBiON NO. 4. 

M Joltto 18 ft. long, 2 bj 12 inchei: 00 JolsU 18 ft. loQg,2 bj 8 indiM; 80 joists 16 ft. lone, 
1 bj 8 Indhss; 64 raftors 20 ft. long, 2 by 6 Indies; 80 ooUsr beams 18 It. long, 1)^ by • 
Inobes; 4 wall plates 28 A. long, 8 by 12 lnohes;66 stads 14 ft. long, 2 by 4 indies; 16 pieces 
lintels 16 ft. long, 4 by 4 Incha^ , beams 86 ft. long, 8 by 10 inches; 2 sills 26 ft. long, 10 bj 
]Slnebes;4tnssbraoes 20 ft. long, 4 by 8 ind&es; 2,600 ft. 1^ Inch white ash flooring; 
%jm fV inch board, 2<1 dear; 200 fl. 1}^ inch plank, 2d dear ;606 ft. 1>^ Inch plank,2d dear; 
1^000 ft. 2 inch plank,2ddear; 2,800 ft. mcb common boards ;1S,0X> sbing es; 100 pounds 20- 
psnny nails; 200 pounds 10-penny nails; 100 pounds 4penny nails; 60 pounds 8-penny nails, 
Muring; 60 pounds 10-penny nails, casing; 4 boxes glass, 10 by 20; 6 five inch mortice locks; 
• white mineral knobs; 1 gross 1)^ inch screws; 1 gross 1 inch screws; 1 gross X li^oh sere^rs; 
9S <!•*• pulleys; 2 gross hooks; 8 pair butts,4 by 4 inches; 67,000 brick;80 perch stQne;260 
^oahsls lime; 860 yds. plsstering; 16 galls. Unseed oU; 800 lbs. white lead. 

SPBOnCATION FOB DBBIQN NO. 4. 



lorBinisiire.— Aitire building 86 ft. by 62, measuring outside, one story in height, 
X8 ft. in the elear. Building is diTid/Ml into two school-rooms, connected by sliding 
4oors. There are two opposite entrances and halls, each 16 ft. wide, projecting 2 ft. from 
nain buUding, and forming an angle within, as shown on plans. 

FonxsATiONS ^All foundations to extend below the action of the Arost, and 2>^ feet abOTO 

Iho common grade. All foundations are to be 20 inches thick, laid with good stone, in good 
•tone mortar, made of good lime and clean sand. 

T^rsnehes are to be dug, and the stone that afe laid in them, are to be groated with water 
lime. ^ 

Bbiok-wobx.— Walls are to be of brick, one foot thick, to extend from the underside of 
floor Joist to npperside of ceiling Joist, water-table and window-cap to be of brick. All walls 
to be laid with best quality of brick,in good mortar, made of good stone lime and clean sand 
JoxsiB.— The floor Joists must be 2 by 12 inches, in two tiers, and double tenon into a tim- 
ber 10 by 12 inches, passing through the length of building in the center. Each tier of Joist 
Is to be supported by a tier ef herring bone bridging through the center. Ceiling Joist must 
be in three tier, tenon into two truss beams passing c|-os8wi8e of building. 

Siae of Joists, 2 by 8 inches; beams, 8 by 10. All Joists placed 16 inches flrom center to 
oanter. 

RAimB.— Bafters will be 2 by 6 inches, placed 2 feet from center to center. Partitions 
will be (^ 2 by 6 scantling, placed 1 foot from center. 

Boot .— Boof is to be of the style shown on plans properly secured, sheathed orer with good 
eoBunon boards laid CTen, and shingled with best quality of IS inch shingles. 

Ccmnci.— The cornice is to be plain and of the style shown on plan. Belfry is to be of Uie 
style shown on plan. 

If IHS0W8.— Windows to be made with mnllion frames, 16 lights, 10 by 20 inch glass. 
flash IX inches thick, doubly hung with axle pulleys and cast iron weights. 

DooBS Outside doors are to be constructed with side and head lights, to light entrances. 

All doors will be Ifi inches thick, and four pannels. Sliding doors will be made to osr- 
respond with other doors. 

Opening for sliding doors will be 16 feet wide and 10 feet high. Outside doors will be 8 
fiset 6 inches wide by 8 feet 6 Inches high. Other doors wUl be 8 feet wide and 8 feet 6 
inches high. 

noon.— Floor will be laid with good l)i inch white ash flooring, matched and tongaed, 
and blind nailed to each Joist. 
Cisuros.— All doors and windows to be cased with seven inch casings, with quarter reond 
raiding on the inside edge. Base is to be 11 inches high, bereled 3^ an inch on ths edge. 



No. 5. — Front Elevation. 



Dsaioir No. 5. — Side Elevation. 
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There wiU ;be three tiers of wall strip, 8 inches wide, in the entrances, to reotire ward- 
robe hooks. 

Giiuxa.~School-rooms and halls to be 'ceiled with good qnalitj pine celling not mero 
than'6 inches wide, doable beaded, matched and tongned, and blind nailed. 

GBi]criT8.^There are to be two chimnefs placed as shown on pbus, with fine of proper 
size to obtain good draft; there will also be an extra flue in each chimne/ for the passage of 
fool air. The chimneys are to extend at least 2 feet below ceiling, and be proTided with iron 
thimbles for the reception of the stOTC-pipes. 

Flastbrzko.— Side walls to be plastered on the brick two coat-work. iMt coat float 
Anish. Partitions to be lathed and plastered three coat-work; last coat, float finish. 

Paihtikq^AII .inside casings, doors, base and ceilings to be painted three coats of whits 
lead and linseed oiL Alf outside work te be painted three coats of the same, of sveh shads 
sf color as maj be desired. ' 

OLAnsra.— Sash to be painted three coats white lead and Ihiseed oil, and glazed with b«it 
foality of single thick American glass, properljr bradded and puttied. 

Ti2rnDV0ia.^There are to be two Teatidaots, 10 b j 16 inches, leading under stOTes. Ai g^ 
two foul air fines to commonicate with rentilating flue in chimnsTS. These fines to begin s( 
the floor and to be made perfectlj tight, with a good register in eaeh, olsss to the floor. 



DESIGN NO. V. 

UNION SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The front and side elevations of this design are given in the 
accompanying plate. It -exhibits a building of g^eat beantj in 
design and. of equal convenience in plan. It is designed for the 
accommodation of about 280 pupils, but admits of enlargement 
to provide for a larger^number. Several houses on this plan 
have been erected, or are now in process of erection in this 
State. It provides ample and convenient entrance halls for 
each sex, and all of the schoolrooms are easily aceessible from 
each of these halls. Each school-room is admirably lighted 
with rear and side lights, and the general distribution of room 
favors an easy and orderly movement of the entire school. By 
an enlargement of the halls in width, recitation rooms of con- 
siderable size may be secared on the upper floor for the Gram- 
mar and High School Departments, and an additional primary 
school-room is in some instances constructed in the basement 
story, which extends five or six feet aboye ground. A third 
story has, in one case, been added for a public hall. In a house 
on this plan, erected in Oi ass Lake, the two upper school-rooms 
are connected by sliding doors. 
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The following are the ground plane of the first and seoond 
floors: 

This floor is di- 
vided into two 
school-rooms o f 
equal size, meas- 
urbg 28 by 29 ft 
clear. One of 
these rooms is de- 
signed for the pri- 
mary and the other 
for the intermedi-' 
ate grade. The 
seating is shown 
for only the pri< 
mary roon); the 
other is to be seat« 
ed in the same 

pun NO. 6.-rir.i floor. °^»°^®^' ^«* ^'* 

seats and desks a little higher. Each desk and seat will oc- 
cupy, on the floor, a space of 3 feet by 2 feet and 3 incheSi 
giving a space in rear end of the room of 3 feet in' width, and 
10 feet in front. The side aisles, next the walls, will be two 
and a ^alf feet wide, and the middle aisles, 2 feet each. An 
extra desk may be added, if necessary, to each row, afibrding 
seats for 10 more pupils. These rooms should be amply pro- 
yided with black-boards on all the vacant spaces on the wall^ 
around the room. Wardrobe closets are to be made in the 
rear end of the halls, under the stairs, six feet wide. The 
positions of the ventilating floes and chimneys are marked by 
the letters V, V, and C, C. The rooms may be warmed either 
by furnaces or by stoves. In the specifications that follow, Jt 
is supposed that stoves will be used. 
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The 9ec(md floor 
ifii divided like the 
first, into two 
school-rooms, one 
for the grammar 
school, and the 
other for the high 
school grade. The 
high school-room is 
shown, seated with 
single desks for 56 
pupils. The gram^ 
ntar school may be 
seated with double 
desk and seats, and 

will easily accom- 
pli No. 5.-Second Floor, modate 10 pupils, 

L, represents a library room, 10 feet by 10 feet, out off from 
the front end of hall, and A, a similar sized room for chemical 
and philosophical apparatus. These rooms may be used as 
recitation rooms. 

T, T, represent the teachers platforms atid tables. 

Wardrobe hooks will be placed around the walls in the 
upper halls. 

The Bill of Materials, and the Specifications for this Pesign, 
which follow, will enable anj mechanic to readily compute the 
cost. The cost, in ordinary times, would not exceed $6,000. 

BILL OF MATERUL FOB DESIGN NO. 5. 




BnOBiPnov. 

One hundred Joists, 16 ft. long 2 by 12, 820O 

One hundred JoisU, 10 ft. long 2 hj 12, 2400 

Slxiy JolsU 80 ft. long 2X by 14, 5250 

One hundred ceiling Joists 16 ft. long 2 by 8, 2138 

Sixty celling Joists 10 ft. long 2 by 8, 800 

One hundred and twenty rafters 22 ft. long2by 8,.. 8520 

Fifty-sizstuds,14ft. long, 2by4, 526 

Forty pieces for lintelslOft. long4by4, 853 

Two platet 80 ft. long 8 by 12, 180 

Soorplateslft it. long 8 by 12, iso 
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Bfhl9UUil0fl.l<»f9by U MO 

BChthipnfl»rt»ft. loBffSbjlO «6» 

lbvTftlto7nftoral4fl.loatSb7lO ^. MO 

Twopleoot ilmb«r M ft. long 10 byU, flOO 

TwobwuMaOfkloagt hj 10, 40O 

axptooMf0rbtlfr7lSft.l<inff7by8, MO 

9iNurpl«e«fbrb«lfr7lSft. Iwf 7 bjT 186 

VMurptooMfor balfirj 10ft.loDg6 hj%, 100 

Twopleeetforbelftxisn. loBfObfO, /. 00 

Twopl««Mforb«]Ar/Un. loBg 4 hj€, W 

I^yorptooMfertroMbrMttilOft. loofOb/O, US 
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T,000 ft. IX tatih. floeri&g; 8|500ft. Miliiiff (IntlndlBf for oornlM); 8,000 ft. 
bowdi tpr roof boards and doafinlog ; 10,000 ft. ad dear ineh bowdi; 2,000 ft. IX intb 
pluk 2d «lMr; 2,000 ft. IX f^*h. plJnk Sd clMr; 4,000 ft. 2 Inch pluk 2d qImt; 2f m 
Shingles. 

Vbur boxes gUss 14 hj 22; 2 bszes glass 16 bj 24; 1 box glass 10 bj 18; S boxes glass 14 
bj 14; 1 box glass 10 by 14; 1 box glass U hj 16. 

SOO pounds 20 penny nails; 200 pounds 8 penny casing nails; 100 pounds 10 penny easing 
Bails; 000 pounds 10 penny oommon nails; 400 pounds 8 penny oommen nails; 160 pomitfB 
4 penny sommon nails. 

SixUen 8 inch morUoe locks; 16 white mineral door [knobs; 24 pair batts 4 by 4 Ineh; S 
gross IX lAch Borews; 6 gross 1 inch screws; 8 gross X inch sstsws; 1 gross X In«li sorews^ 
18 dosen axis polleys; 8 gross clothes hooks. 

216 peroh stone; 186/)00 briek; 600 boshels lime; 40O yards pUstsrlng; 418 yards exssTa- 
ling; 700 pounds white lead; 80 gallons Unseed oil. 

SPECmCATIONB FOR DESIGN NO. 6. 

GnrsEAL Dmnnioirs.-- The bailding is to be two stories in height. The entire extent of 
center bailding is 80 feet by 00 feet from oatside of pilasters. The wings enelosing stain|» 
iaUs and closets will each be 11 feet by 80 feet, measuring ontside of pilasters. For dirls- 
Ions reference is to be had to plans. 

BnoBT or SronB.~Helght of first and seoond stories is to be 18 feet in the clear. Helgbt 
of attic 4 feet 6 inches on the sides. 

ExoiTinov.— The ezcaration will extend four feet below the common lerel with trenches 
Cor footing three feet wide and one foot deep below the lerel of basement. Ground prop- 
erly graded around bnUding. 

ICasokbt.— The basement story will be eight feet in the cloar. All outside walls will be 
of stone ^Id in ooarsefl, blocked out and pointed on the ontside abore common grade. Ths 
walls will be two feet thick. There is to be a footing of stone three feet wide and one foot 
deep laid In trench under all outside walls, well grouted with water lime. AU cross walls 
III basement will be of brick one foot thick, resting on stone footing, two feet wide, and odb 
Ibot deep, well grouted with water lime. 

All foundations will be laid with good stone suitable to lay in courses, not less than eight 
tnohes, all to be laid with good stone morter, made of good lime and clean coarse sand. 

Cut BroHi.— All door and window sills are to be of cut stone. The window sills are to bs 
nine inches wide and fire inches thick, length to extend ontside of architraTCS arond 
windows and doors. The door sills are to be seren inches thick, and to extend baek throoi^ 
the thickness of walls, out with proper drips and done in a workman like auumer. 

The window siUs should be of lime stone, or of the Glereland blue stone. • 

BaiCK If OBK.— All exterior and inside waUs except the closet partitions from hallsmrs to 
be of briek abore stone foundations. Ail oatside walls are to be one foot thick In slssr of 
all projsotlons. Inside partition walls are to be sight inehes thick. 
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The pilasters and frieze project four inches from the face of walls. The belting abore 
watertable and around windows and doors, project 1>^ inches from face of walls to be made 
as shown on plans. The caps of windows and doors are te be of brick and constmcted of 
ttiree rowlocks the 2d row to project one inch from face of belt, the Sd row te project tw« 
l&ohes firom the belt. 

The belting courses, watertable and dentals in the brick work are to be made as showA on. 
plans. The watertable is te be of brick, and should project IK inehes orer stone work. 

GniCNBTB— There are two staeks of chimnejs topped out as shown en plans. Flues of suf- 
floent size to giye proper draft. 

MinmiAM &o., FOB Bkickwokx — All face walls are to be laid with selected hard brick ef 
iBiform color and the Joints struck, the walls to be bound together, ererjr sixth courso laid 
blind headers. All stecessary bond timbers, wall strips and lintels to be laid in wall be- 
tween drf bricks. All walls are te be sufficiently anchored to the timbers. 

MoiTAB.— All stone and brick work to be laid with the best qmalitj of mortari made of 
good well burnt stone lime and clean sharp sand. 

GAxrKiTBB WoBK— JoiBis.— The Josits in the main building ran lengthwiso in four tiers in 
the first floor, double tenon into a timber ten bj twelre inches square, running aooross the 
center of each school room, and supported bj two piers. Joists in halls in first and second 
stories to run crosswise or the shortest way. Size of Joists in first floor and halls in second 
story, should be two by twelre inches and placed sixteen inches from eenter, supported by 
one tiei: of herring bone bridging through the center ef each tier of Joists three inches wlda 
and one inch thick, nailed with four ten penny nails to each piece. 

Joists in second story of ntain building to run orosswise whole length. Size 2X by 14 
inches. Placed 14 and one half inches from centers, with two tiers cf herring bone bridg- 
ing, three inches wide and one inch thick and nailed with four ten penny nails to each piece. 

Gelling Joists in 21 story to run lengthwise of the building in four tiers, supported in the 
eentre of each school room by a truss beam, and morticed in. Size of beam 8 by 10 inches, 
of Joists two by eight inches placed sixteen inches from centers, with one tier of herring 
bone bridging through the center of each tier of Joists. Ceiling Joists in the halls are to bo 
of the same size and placed the same distance apart as those in the main building. 

Wall Plaibs.— Wall plates are to be three by ^twelre inches, well secured tcothe walls 
with anchors. 

Baftbbs. — All rafUyrs except hip and yalley rafters are two by eight inches, placed two 
feet from centers. Hip and yalley rafters must be three by ten inches. Timbers for beliky 
are seren by seren inches. Closet and stair partitions constructed of studding two by four 
inches placed one foot from centers. 

OvtsiuB Finish.— The cornice is to be constructed with good quality of pine lumber, well 
tieasoned, as shown on plans, with brackets and modillions. Architraye band is nutde of 
wood. 

Belfbt.— The cornice of belfry is constructed as shown on plans, and all other work on 
same is to be constructed according to plans. 

FBOirr Shxps.— The steps and platforms are to be constructed of good white ash or walnut 
lumber, 1>( inches thick. To rest upon a good substantial frame, to be ceiled upon tho 
Bides with good 2d clear pine ceiling double beaded and planed on both sides, capped with a 
good rail with post or newel as shown on plans. 

DooBS.— All doors are to be made IX, inches thick with flye pannels raised and moulded 
on both sides. Outside doors are nine feet high and three feet four inches wide. Doors 
leading to school rooms are 8 feet 6 inehes high and 8 feet 2 inches wide. Cicset doors $ 
foot 6 inches high and 2 feet 10 inches wide. All doors made of the best quality of well 
Masoned pine lumber. All doors hung with three pair of loose Joint bntts of nitablo sis^ 
nnd seoured with good morticed looks with i^to mineral knoH. 

28 
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Ifnmom.'^TiM windows an to oomtpond with ek^atloD drawtags. Ill nib uro to be 
IX iDCheo thick. Doable hanf with azlo palleyg and cast Iron weights. jUI sash and frames 
to be oonstraeted of good qoalitj well seasoned pine lomber. 8ise of glass in center of 
triple arch windows 16 by SA inches, the outside divisions of same 10 by 18 Inches. All 
other windows abOTO basement 14 by 22 inches. Basement windows foor lights 14 by 14, 
oicept the windows in the center of ends, which are 14 by 16, and ths side dlrislona of 
Mme 10 by 14. 

flfeiirous AXD Boor BoisD8.»The roof Is to be OTorlatd with the best qoallty of A No. 1, 
tfiaTed or sawed shingles, 18 inches kog and 7-16 inches thick, laid 5)^ inches to the weather, 
properly roof -boarded for the same with comm<m inch 6oanb, p4necr white wood. 

Imra ftinsH.— Door and window casings are to be seven inches wide with quarter roond 
moulding on the inside, and bereled band monldlngs three inches wide and three quarters of 
an inch thick. All windows cased with sqnsre heads on the inside. Chsings of good qoality 
of pine lumber well seasoned. Bsse shonld be one foot high end beveled half an inch. 

Flooml— All floors to be laid with good common 1)^ inch pine flooring planed and matched, 
flree flrom sap and loose knots, and well seasoned. 

Ckxumi.—Tho school rooms and halls are celled overhead with tnt quality of pine celling, 
well seasoned, matched and beaded. 

DBATBriKO.— All floors are to be deafened with afitlse floor covered with tan bark. 

Btaibs.— There are to be two flights of stairs, one in each hall Arom flrst to second floor, 
each to be eupported by three strong carriages. Width of stairs 3 feet 9 faiches In the dear, 
Steps made of l)i Inchblackwalnut lumber. The risers to be of Inch pine. 

Bail is to be 4)^ inches wide and 2}i inches thick. Made oval on top and moulded. The 
newels are eight inches square at the base with turned shsft and cap. Newels end rails to 
be made of black walnut. 

The stairs are enclosed from the rails dewtf to the underside of stringer with Inch pine 
eelling not more than five inches wide', planed and double beaded, both sides matched end 
tongued. 

Wall Strips.— Two tier of strips to receive hooks are to be put up at the head of stairs 
and sides of wall between the doors, also in the closets. 

YsNTiDUOiB.— Each school room is to have two ventiducts 12 by 14 inches passing under 
floors and opening under stoves, and extending to (he outer air through external walli. 
Begisters to be placed in the base and near the ceiling in the four foul air flues that are to be 
constructed in the walls; extending through the roof to terminate in proper ventilating caps, 
not shown in plans. 

pLASiKRiNa.—AlI plastering on brick walls will be two coat work, the last Coat to be float 
flniah. Partition walls in halls and closets will be lathed and plastered with three coats. 
Hortar to be made of good stone lime and clean sharp sand, well mixed in proper proportion 
with good hair. 

Black Boakds.— There is to be a black board in eaeh school room, four feet wide, extend- 
ing across the room. To be hard finished, constructed with a border of wood and a shelf at 
the bottom. 

PAiimNO AMD GLAziva. — ^Cornice, belfry and outside steps to be painted three good coats, 
white lead and linseed oil, and sanded to represent sandstone. All inside work, ceilings, 
door and window fjrames, to be painted with three coats of white lead and linseed oil of the 
best quality. Sash painted white on the inside, and of a light mahogony tint on the oatsida 
All sash to be glazed with the best quality of American glass single thickness, well braded 

and puttied. 

Tiir Work.— The dome of Belfry is to be covered with tin. The eavetrongh is to be made 
of 20 inch double X tin and laid In behind the crown mould of cornice. The valleys are to be 
made of 14 inch tin and made so as to form a gutter. There are to be conductors four iuchet 
In diameter. All tin work Is to be of best double Z leaded tin, done in a workmanlikt 
manner. 
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LARGE UNION SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Instead of preparing new plans of honses for the larger 
union schools, I have deemed it best to giye the plans of several 
of the houses already built and in use. No district should 
build a schooLhouse of this class without a careful comparison 
of plans and consultation with a competent architect. The 
theory of these large schools is by no means well settled a» 
yet. In some, it is chosen to seat pupils of both sexes, if of 
the same grade, in the same room, while in others the boys and 
girls in the grammar and high school grades are seatM in sep- 
arate rooms, and meet only at recitations. It is, also, still a 
mooted question whether the pupils shall be all seated in two or 
three large school-rooms, and the assistant teachers occupy 
adjoiniDg recitation rooms with the classes sent out of the large 
room to recite to them; or whether the entire school shall be 
distributed into moderate sized rooms, each teacher having 
charge of a limited number of pupils, of nearly the same grade^ 
whom he or she chiefly or wholly instructs. Although the lat* 
ter plan commands the approval of most of ezperienced educa- 
tors, there are circumstances in which the former seems the 
more desirable. The adoption of the one or the other of these 
plans will necessarily modify the plans of building. The sev- 
eral plans here shown, possess each many excellencies, and 
will aid school boards in selecting plans adapted to their re* 
spective needs. 

GOLDWATER UNION SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This is a very fine building, of tasteful architecture, and ha» 
been found eminently convenient in use. The cost was about 
$20,000. 
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The foUowing are the gronnd plans of the several floors: 




Basemeat Floor. 

The basenxent is occapied by the fomaces, wood-room and 
Janitor's rooms, with an extra apartment that may be fitted up 
and used as a play-room for the younger pupils in wet weather. 
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First Floor. 

The first floor affords three school-rooms, marked 0. G. 0., for 
pupils of the loTfer grades. There is one front entrance for 
teachers and visitors, and two rear entrances, one for the boy9 ' 
and the other for the girls. The two smaller rooms, J. and P.^ 
are probably designed for wardrobes, and the small rooms, e. e., 
next the front entrance, for teachers or reception roomS| or 
wardrobes. 
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Second Floor. 

The second floor also affords three school-rooms, for the ac- 
commodation of the intermediate and grammar school grades, 
with two smaller rooms, A. and R., which may be used as apt 
paratus and recitation rooms. Epom A. has been used as the 
Principal's room. 
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Third Floor. 

f The third floor is occupied mainly with a large school hall, 
used as a chapel and also as a school room for the high school, 
all the pupils of this grade being seated together. B. £. rep- 
fesent recitation rooms for the high school, and e. e. wardrobes. 

YPSILANTI UNION SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This is the largest and most costly union school building in 
the State. The plan is one that unites great excellencies with 
but few defects. A striking peculiarity is the chapel on the 
first floor. In most plans it is placed upon the third floor, 
where it is far less accessible and useful than ii^this building. 



^ 



UNION rUBUO SCHOOL^ TTSIUDITI, HICHIGAN. 



Flf . 2«— Plan op BAmmrr. 




A A— Halls. 
BBBB— Furnacee. 
C— Janitor's Roobl 



Tig. 3«— Plak of Fibst Stobt. 




A A— Halls. 

B-— Chapel, or Hall for general exercises. 
GCCG— Primary Rooms. 
DI>-<:?lotti«e Booms. 
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UNION PUBLIC SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICfflGAN. 



Fig. 4«^Seoond Stoby Plan. 




AAAA— Halls. 

B B B—Class Rooms. 

OCC — Recitation Rooms. 

D — Library. 

E — ^Apparatus Room. 

F — Clothes Rooms. 

Fig. 4.— Third Story Plan. 




floritoMfttoliadi. 



A AAA— Halls. 
B B B B— Class Room& 
OCC — Recitation Rooms. 
DD— Tutors' Rooms. 
E£— Clothes Rooms. 
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MONROB UNION SCHOOIrHOUSB. 



Ab another variety, the plans of the first and third floora ot 
the Monroe UDion school-honae, are here reproduced. The- 
9ecoind floor is the same in plan as the first, and need not, there- 
fore, be shown. 




Monroe Union School.— First floor. 

A A— Halls ; B B— Class-rooms ; 0— Recitation-rooms ; D D- 
Olothes-rooms. 




Monroe Union Sohodl.— Third Floor. 

A A— Halls; 0-— Recitation-rooms; D D— Olothes-rooms. 
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HAVEN SOHOOL-HODSK, CBICIBO, ILL. 

By the courtea? of the Architect, G. P. Randall, of Chicago, 
we are permitted to exhibit faera the plans of the Haven 8cbool- 
house, Chicago, which is pronounced b; Superintendent Wells 
the beet school- honse in that city. Only thej^rsi and fourth 
floors are shown here; the second and third Soors being similar 
to the firet. The arrangement by which the pupils pass through 
the wardrobes in going to or from the school-rooms, greatly 
facilitates the entrance and dismissal of the schools. 




AAA A — SchooWooms. 

B B B B— Wardrobes. 

0— Teachers' closets. 
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Hayen School.— Fourth Floor. 

The Haven Bchool-bailding, Chicago, Illinois, was named 
after Luther Haven, President of the Board of Edacation of 
Chicago, at the time of its erection. It is located on Wabash 
ayenne, on a lot with 150 feet front. The building is three 
stories high, with a basement and attic. The plans here shown 
are of the principal story and the attic; the latter of which 
(4th floor,) is 14 feet high in the clear, and contains a hail 66 
feet by 38 feet Scinches, for general exercises of the school, 
with closets for apparatus, teachers' closets, and wardrobes 
attached; and a gymnasium m which the female pupils of the 
school may exercise in inclement weathei. Owing to the pecu- 
liar construction of the roof, this ^ attic story is quite as service- 
able for the purpose for which it was designed, as would have 
been either of the full stories, and it cost much less. 
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The basement is mainly divided into four large roomSi with 
corridors and stairways; one of the rooms being used for fuel 
and the balance as a place of recreation for the boys in foul 
weather. 

The principal or ground floor has four school-rooms, each 
haviug a wardrobe and teacher's closet attached; spacious 
corridors, with entrances on each side of the house for pu- 
pils, and a principal entrance in front. The side doors do 
not open directly into the corridors, but into vestibules, from 
which other doors open to the corridors, and also to the stair- 
ways leading to the basement. 

The second and third floors only differ from the first in hav- 
ing windows in place of the outside doors and vestibules of the 
first floor-; and the second floor has a reception or principal's 
retiring room, about 10 by 20 feet, cut off from that part of the 
corridor toward the front of the house. 

In passing to and from the schoolrooms, the pupils will 
generally pass through the wardrobes. Each of these rooms 
are wainscoted from the floor about 2| feet high, and the cor- 
ridors and wardrobes from 5 to T feet, with boards, neatly 
grained and varnished, (as is all the interior wood-work,) and 
above this, on each side of the rooms, are black-boards. 

The rooms are ventilated through the large ventilating shafts 
or buttresses in the exterior walls. The building is 68 by 
86 feet on the ground, and each school-room 21 by 83 feet,' 
and thirteen feet high. The exterior is in a plain Americo- 
Italian style of architecture; is entirely devoid of anything 
like ornamentation, save in its bold, projecting buttresses 
which form the ventilating and chimney shafts before men- 
tioned; its deeply recessed doorway in front, with massive but- 
tresses on each side; and its elegant mansard roof, the steep, 
sloping sides by which, covered with slate, and pierced with 
dormer windows, gives it altogether a unique and pleasing 
effect. Externally, the finish of the basement, to the principal 
floor, is stone. Above this the building is faced with red. 
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pressed brick, and has stone-dressings to doors, windows, but- 
tresses, &o. 

The building is warmed by a boiler located in a room at the 
rear of the building, H, rising no higher that the basement. 
The -whole amount of pipe for the steam, is 13,294 feet; there 
being on each room 161 square feet of radiating .surface, or 
one square foot of radiating surface to T5 cubic feet of air. 

The Haven school-building is designed to accommodate T56 
pupils. 



LIST OF TEXT BOOKS 

Becommended for the PvMic Schools of Michigan, by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instriwtion, 



The Superintendent of Public Instruction is required by law 
to publish " a list of such books as (he) shall think best adapted 
to the use of the primary schools, and a list of books suitable 
•for township libraries." In accordance with this requirement, 
9k list of recommended text books was published with the vol* 
ume of laws issued in 1859. A fresh examination has induced 
several changes in this list, and the introduction of several new 
and more valuable books. 

Among the numerous Text Books examined — each one having 
its peculiar excellences, and each one, too, its defects — ^none 
being perfect — it has often been a matter of great difficulty to 
arrive at a just. conclusion as to the comparative value of any 
one book. 

In making the selection, care has been taken — 

Isi. To get the best books] and, 

2d. To make as few changes as possible in the books already in 
use. 

Extensive changes would not only be expensive to the people, 
but would sacriGce something of that familiarity with the Text 
Books which greatly facilitates the work of the younger and 
less experienced teachers. Between Text Books of nearly equal 
merits, therefore, the preference has been given to those most 
widely in use. 

Doubtless many defects will be found, and many objections 
will be urged against the books embraced in the list; but it is 
doubtful whether any books can be substituted in their place. 
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agaiuBt which an eqaal namber of objections might not be 
urged. There is no book on the list which has not been sac- 
cessfallj used in the school-room, and each one has received 
the high approval of teachers of known ability. The Superin- 
tendent, therefore, freely commends these books to the school 
boards of the State, as worthy of their confidence — as good 
practical books which any teacher of ordinary skill can nse 
successfully. 

The use of the books recommended by the Superintendent is 
not obligatory upon the districts, the right to prescribe author- 
itatively the Text Books for any district being vested by law 
in the district board of such district. The use of a diversity of 
Text Books in any one branch of study, in the same school, is 
so serious an evil, that district boards should exert all their in- 
fluence and authority to abate it. If a teacher is compelled to 
hear two classes instead of one, recite daily in geography or 
grammar, simply because the pupils have different Text Books^ 
half of the time devoted to that branch is wasted. Suppose the 
extra recitation occupies thirty minutes; in a week this amounts 
to three hours, or half of a school-day; in a year it amounts to 
twenty-six days, or one month, costing, at ordinary rates of 
wages, $25 or $30 — all of which the districts pays to save the 
expense of the two or three new books necessary to enable the 
pupils to be classed together. But if we reckon not merely 
one extra class, but three or four, as often are found in a school 
in which a diversity of readers, arithmetics, geographies, &c., 
are allowed, the time wasted will be two or three hours a day, 
and thus the district is made to pay perhaps $100 a year to 
save the purchase of new books which would generally in the 
aggregate cost less than $10. If there be added to this the 
hurry and imperfection which must necessarily attend all the 
teaching where the teacher's time is divided between an undue 
number of classes, the magnitude of this too common evil may 
easily be seen. While a uniformity of Text Books throughout 
{he State would be desirable, as affecting the uniformity in the 
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separate schools, a uniformity in each school is a vital necessUy 
to the welfare and success of the school. 

The law now makes it obligatory upon the district boards to 
adopt a set of Text Books for their schools, and to keep the 
same without change for two years. The list here recom- 
mended will aid the several boards in the discharge of this 
duty. It is not recommended that any school already supplied 
with a complete set of Text Books, shall make any change for 
the purpose of introducing the books upon this list. On the 
contrary, the district board of such a district should firmly 
resist every proposition for change, unless some more than 
ordinary advantage is to result therefrom. 

Finally, in adopting a series of Text Books, much regard is 
due, and will be paid by a wise school board, to the judgment 
of a prudent and experienced teacher, especially if such teacher 
is somewhat permanently employed in the school. Many good 
teachers will doubtless dissent from some of the books on this 
list, and prefer others from which they, at least, can teach with 
greater efficiency and success; but the Superintendent confi- 
dently believes that the great body of the teachers of the State 
will, from a sincere desire to promote the interests of the 
schools, cheerfully concur in the adoption of this list, even 
though they may personally entertain a preference for other 
books. 



ORTHOGBAPHT. 

I have concluded to decline any recommendation of any spel- 
ling book, being firmly convinced that spelling may be much 
better taught by other means, and that the use of common 
spelling books is not only useless, but often pernicious. Spel- 
ling lessons may be taken from the Headers and other books^ 
or made up by teachers. 

As authorities in orthography and pronunciation, I recom- 
mend Webster's and Worcester's Dictionaries. 

30 
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Wriobt's Analytical Obthocsaphy is a valuable book in the 
«tady of the analysis and compositiou of words. 

READING BOOKS. 

Several series of Readers, of various excellency, have ap- 
peared within a few years, of which I wonld mention the 
National Readers, by Parker & Watson; the Progressive Read- 
ers, by Town & Holbrook; the Union Readers, by Sanders; 
Sargent's Readers; Willson's School and Family Readers, and 
Hillard's Readers. 

A common fault of all theBe series is the undue multiplication of books; each series em- 
1>raclng from five to seven books. A true series of Readers should not exceed three separate 
books. It is rain to attempt to proTide a JuTenile library in a series of readers. If chil- 
dren went som«»thing ii«io to read, let it be furnished by a good school library. Let us hare 
no more Readtn than are necessary to teach reading as an art. Each additional Reader 
compels the organisation of an additional class, and the consequent waste off time. All the 
papUs of an ordinary school may be properly graded and taught in thru reading classes; or 
«t least in four, two of which will be in the primary reader. 

A good series of Rbadds may be made up as follows, yis: ^ 

Webb's Primary Lessons — a set of cards, with reading lessons 
in large type, to be used in teaching the beginners. 

Wbbb*8 Norkal Reader, No. 1 — one of the best primary read- 
ing books in the English language. 

Webb's Normal Reader, No. 2, is properly a continnation of 
the first reader, and may follow it in the course. The two 
make one good primary reader. 

The National Third Reader, or Sander's Union Third Reader, 
may be taken for the classes of the next higher grade. The 
latter book is preferable for the simplicity of its reading matter, 
while the former excels in its elocutionary directions and ez« 
ercises, and marks for pronunciation. 

Sander's Fifth Union Reader, or The National Fifth Reader, 
may be used for the highest classes. 

It is supposed in this that the children will read other books, drawn from district or Son- 
^y school libraries, to exercise and ripen their knowledge of reading. 

In. the larger union schools, in which the pupils are organised in soTeral suecesslTS gradas, 
a larger series of readers may be desirable to provide a (^esh book for each grade. 

^ ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence. 
Sill's Synthesis of the English Sentence. 
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111606 books aro steadily gaining wider currency in the schools, and their value as Text 
BookB is sufficiently attested by the success which attends their use. Their diflbrencee 
from the old grammars willrbe found, in most cases, simple advances beyond the older 
works, in the direction in which grammatical science is tending. 

Green's Elements of English Grammar. 
Green's Analysis of the Sentence. 

These books will prove acceptable to those who are not familiar with the books first 
named, and may, therefore, prefer books nearer the old style. 

RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 

QuACKENBos' First Lessons in Composition. 
QuAGEENBOs' Adyanced Composition and Rhetoric. 
Whatel^'s Rhetoric. 
Kamb's Elements of Criticism. 
Willson's Treatise on Punctuation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Stoddard's JuYcnile Mental Arithmetic. 
Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic. 

These books are warmly approved by our best teachers, and are generally used fn the 
schools. 

Daviks' New School Arithmetic. 
Dayies' University Arithmetic. 

These are good books, and are too generally in use in the State to warrant the expense of 
a change. 

Dayies' Algebras. 

Dayibs' Legendre's Geometry. 

Although several other excellent Text Books in Algebra and Geometry are now before the 
public, these works are still in general use in this State, and I see no sufficient reason to 
wish for a change. Robinson's Mathematical works will be found valuable for reference. 
His Algebra and Geometry are especially commended. « 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's Outline Maps. 
Peltok's Outline Maps. 

Every primary school should have a set of outline maps. For common sehools, MitcheU's 
will be found sufficient. For graded schools, Pelton's, which are much larger and more 
•xpeaBive,;will be found desirable. As all earlier teaching of Geography should be oral, no 
primary Geography is needed or recommended. 

White's Local Geography. 

ISiis^ttle book gives some valuable hints for the primary oral lessons, and^itf moreover 
exoellently adapted to accompany th« hm of outline maps. 
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Oobnill'b Orammar School Geography. - 

MoNillt's Geography. 

Warren's Common School Geography. 

Tbeie booki are mentioned iMcaase ^eady in extenBlye nie In tlie State. Eteh one lias 
■ome peeoUar ezoeUenoeSi and each one some defects. 

Warrbn's Physical Geography. 

GuTofs Wall Maps — a beautifal series of large onUine maps 
for Physical Geography. 

HISTORY. 

Willson's History of the United States. 
Smith's History of Greece. 
Liddbll's History of Rome. 
Webber's Outlines of History. 

PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

Spencer's Writing Books. 

Bryant & Stratton's Common School Book-keeping. 

Bryant & Stratton's High School Book-keeping. 

NATURAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Wells' Natural Philosophy. 

Porter's Chemistry. 

Hitchcock's Geology. 

Wood's Botanies. 

Hooker's Zoology. 

LooMis' Pysiology. 

Bouvisr's Familiar Astronomy. 

BoBiNso^f's Astronomies. 

Goadby's Animal and Tegetable Physiology. 

MORAL AND MENTAL SGIEKCE. 

Gowdry's Moral Lessons. 
Wayland's Moral Science. 
Wayland's Intellectual Philosophy. 
Mahan's Intellectual Philosophy. 
Whateley's Logic. 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar and Reader. 

Kuhneb's Greek Grammar. 

« 

GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

Woodbury's German Course. 
Fasquell's Series of Frenck Books. 

APPARATUS. &C., FOR PPIHARY SCHOOLS. 

Black Boards. 

A Terrestrial Globe, 8 by 10 inches. 

Holbrook's Noiseless Drawing Slates. 

School Register, to keep daily Attendance, scholarship, &c. 

The Universal School Register is well devised and cheap. 

A set of Schuster's Drawing Cards will be found of value. 

A set of Mathematical Solids. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Every school should be supplied with certain books for ref- 
erence to answer the various questions that will frequently 
arise in the course of the studies and instruction. The follow- 
ing are especially recommended: 

Webster's Quarto Dictionary. 

Lippincott's pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. 

Appleton's C^ clopedia of Biography. 

The World's Progress: a Dictionary of Dates, Barnes & Burr. 

Cyclopedia of the Useful Arts, A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

Literature and the Fine Arts, A. S. Barnes & Burr. 

Ube's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c, 

Chamber's Encyclopedia, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, 

Appleton's New American Cyclopedia. 

The last two works are somewhat large and expensiTe, but are yerj desirable for %hm 
larger sehools. 

BOOKS FOB TEACHERS. 

» 

Barnard's Papers for Teachers; seven series. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
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Nobthind's Parent and Teacher. 
The School and Schoolmaster. 
Root's School Amusements. 
Northind's Teacher's Assistant. 
HAinLTOM's Essays on Edacation, &o. 
Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Dr. Lewis' Gymnastics. 
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The flgares immediately folio wiog the subject refer to the Section of the Law. 

A. 

PAGE. 

AFPORnoinaENT: of Primary School Fund, « 45' 

discretion of Superintendent therein , 46 

for deficiency of proyious year,. 46 

hy district, for summer and winter, 24, 60 

of proceeds of sale of house, &c., 75, 80 

of moneys by township cleric, 07., 98, 05 

in fractional districts, 118, 108 

of library funds to district librarief^, 121 

Aocbptangb: filed within ten days, 5,140,. ; 50, 111 

AflBBEBOR: compendium of duties,.... 24 

regular election of, 5. 40- 

to file acceptauce witnin ten days, 5, 60 

orders on, signed by director and moderator, 29,. 00 

specific duties of , 82, 36, 62,6a 

and moderator may hire teacher, 30, 66 

and moderator, when to take census, 41, 60 

pay for collecting rate-bill, 45, 60 

with moderator to audit certain expenses, 48, « 71 

a memberof district board, 65, .' 74 

to give bond, 61, 78 

substitute, by board, in certain cases, 67, 80 

certain moneys paid to, 78, 87 

duties of, in suit at law, 86, 123, 125, 126, ..63, 108 

penalty for neglect, ^.,180, 104 

elected by trustees in graded school , 140, Ill 

formot acceptance of oflBce,. 180 

of notice for sale by, 188 

of return of warrant, 184 

of order on, for school moneys, 186 

of bond given by, 187 

B. 

Bohd: of assessor— kept by moderanor , 61, 62, 78 

suit commenced on, by director, 62, 78 

of treasurer of board of inspectors,^, 81 

town clerk to file, and sue on, 70, .' 82 

county treasurer liable on, 160, , 116 

for moneys loaned , 170 , 118 

form of, for assessor , 187 

for chairman of board of uspectors,.. 188 

Bqasd ow Education: election of, 42 < 

to contract for library books, 121 ' 

to give Diplomas to Normal School graduates, , ?;-• 128 

C. 

C mwn T U T i owAL FROvisioirs, 41 

OoMFniBATiOH : of teacher must be in writing, 80, 04 

for collecting rate-biil ,46, 68 

of district officers, 40, 71 

of in specters , (note ,) 81 

limited to inspectors, 87, 01, 02 04 

for site,. determined by Jury, 164, 118 

of certain officers, 168, ; US 

decision of Supreme Coar t , 16o 

CkuxBHAir : of first meeting— duties of , 8 , 4, 48 

to tender oath to challenged voter, 16, 66 

moderator to be, 20, fi 

if absent, chairman pro tern. ,20, 6i 
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Cbaiuuv: mayarrttt disorderlj persons, 29^ 61 

^a£ Inspectors, and treasurer, 68, 69, 81 

W first meeiiog— penaltj for neglect, 129, ^. lOf 

Oomrrr Clbrx: compendium, *..'. 2Z 

duties of, Ul, 112, 99 

penalty for neglect of duty, 184, lOfi 

CouiTT Tbsasckm : compendium , 84 

lo apportion library moneys, 116, 100 

to apply tor Primary School moneys, 120, 102 

mcmey for site deposited with, 160, 116 

money for site drawn from, 16T, 117 

OOUMB OF 8ruDT : prescribed by trustees, 160, Ill 

for primary district schools, 178 

for graded schools , 186 

D. 

SnaoiOE: compendium of powers and duties, 22 

to record notice of flirst meeting ,4, 48 

record of notice deemed evidence ,9, 51. 

regular election of, 6. 49 

to file acceptance witnia ten days, 6, 60 

return of warrant to, by assessor, 86, 68 

derkof district board — to keep record, 87, 88, 68 

duty in hiring teacher. 89, 64 

to take census , with afl&dav it , 41 , 66 

to furnish teacher with list of children, 42 6T 

to make rate-bill, with warr^t. &c. , 44, 46, 4B 

tokeephouse in repair, &c., ana keep account, 48, 70 

ie report estimated expenses to annual meeting, 49, VI 

to give notice of meetings . 60, 71 

to draw books from town library , 61 , 116 , 71 , 100 

to distribute library books, 62, 72 

* todraw orders and warrants, 29, 82, 68, 6u, 62, 72 

to make annual report, 64 , 72 

a member of district board, 66, 74 

to require bond of assessor , 61 , 78 

to^sue assessor 's bond ,62, T8 

to record report of board, of taxes, 64,. 70 

custody of school hbuse, &c. , 65. 79 

^ report of, in fractional district, 81, 82, . . ..; 80 

report of, the basis of apportionment, 97, 9S 

town clerk to certify taxes to, 104, 9t 

librarian of disirict,117, lOX 

Jndgment against district certified to, 125, lOS 

penalty for neglect , Au;. ,180, 104 

election of, under graded school law, 149 Ill 

and moderator to issue bonds, 170, 18 

form of contract with teacher, , 184 

ef certificate to, relative to site, 141 

of annual report, .146,7 

BiRSZcn Board: compendium, i 17, 19 

may call special meeting, 12, '. . . 62 

when to determine length of school, &c. ,26, 69 

director, clerk of, 87, 88, 68 

ofiEicers constituting board, 66, 74 

to report taxes to supervisor, MO, 56 107, 74 

exemptions included in report of taxes, 57, 76 

duties of, relative to indigent children, 58 76 

to prescribe text books and studies, 67, 164, 75, 117 

' may admit non-residents— expel pupils, 58, 164, 76, 117 

duties of , relative to house and site, 69, 76 

to pay over school money, 60 77 

to report funds to annual meeting, 68, »... 78 

to report taxes raised, and objects, 64, 79 

to have sare ef district property, &c., 66, i 79 

. to fill vacancies in ten days, 66, 79 

when appointed by inspectors, 146, 109 

when changed to six trustees , 148, HO 

whenmay locate site, 158 , US 

when consent required to change boundary, 165, 117 . 

to execute bonds in certain cases , 170, 11^ 

duties of ,^ relative to district library , 129 

to buy books of contractor , 128 

may expel pupils— judicial opinion, 160 

SnxBxoT OrncBRS: how elected, 5, ^« .«...^.,^ 49 

to file acceptance in ten days, 6, 149,......., ...50,111 

town treasurer to pay money on warrant of, 109, 99 
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Pact. 

DiSiBicr Ofhcsrs: penalties against, 129, 130, 136, 104, 108 

when appointed by Inspectors, 140, 190 

DiPLOvAs: from Normal School, 12S 

OiSTftiCT Librabt: see " Library, district." 

£. 

EuROnoN: of Board of Education 4^ 

of district officers, 6, 148, 49,110 

legal voters at, 16,145, 64,109 

of moderator fro tern. ,29 , 61 

of clerk, if director is absent, 87, 63* 

to fill vacancy, 66, 80 

of school visitor by inspectors ,74, 85 

if not held, when inspectors to appoint, 146, 149, 109, 111 

of district librarian, 121 

F. 

Tuna: libraryfund from, 43 

apportioned by county treasurer, 116, 100 

decision of Supreme Court concerniug, 156 

JPobm: of notice to <* taxable inhabitant," No. 1, .' 129 

of notice for first meeting. No. 2, 129 

of endorsement on notice for first meeting, No. 8, 130 

of acceptance by district officers. No' 4, 180 

of notice of annual meeting, No. 5, Idl 

of request of five voters for special meeting, No. 6, 181 

of notice for special meeting, No. 7,.; '. *. 131 

of rate-bill and warrao t , No. 8 , 132 

of notice for assessor's sale. No. 8, 183 

of assessor's return of warrant. No. 8, 184 

•of teacher's contract. No. 0,. 184 

of extension of warrant for rate-bill. No. 10, « 185 

of order on assessor, for moneys. No. 11, 136 

of warrant oti town treasurer for moneys. No. 12,. 136 

of report ol' taxes, to supervisor. No. 13 186 

of assessor's bond, No. 14, 187 

of chairman of inspector's bond. No. 15, 138 

of Appointment by district board. No. 16, 189 

" " inspectors, N . 17 189 

of teacher's certificate. No. 18, 140 

of notice of meeting to examine teachers. No. 19, 140 

" to teachers for re-examination, No 19, Iti. 

of certificate of inspectors establishing site, No. 20, 141 

ofdeedjNo 21, 142 

of lease. No. 22 148 

of warrant on town treasurer for library funds. No. 2S, , 144 

of directors* annual report. No. 24, 146, 147 

of inspectors' annual report, No. 25, 148-160 

toil: how furnished, 21,.. .r ^ 66 

• rate-bill for, 82,88, 45, ^ ^ 82,68 

apportioned by director, 40, 66 

poor persons exempt (^om, 68, 76 

exemptions — raised by taz,67 75 

director may re apportion — H. T. decision, 169 

G. 

Qbadxd AiTD High Scboous: compendium, 19 

organization of, 148. 110 

trustees of , and their duties, 149-161, 111,112* 

districts may unite to form, 162, 112 

change of boundaries in , 166, 117 

coorse of studies for,.. 18fi 

H. 

HouDATS: righiofteacher to, (note,) '....'. 60 

opinion of New York Superintendent, 160 

41 I. 

IxsTBUonov: to be In the English language, , 41 

IfrtnMSt: of school funds inviolable,. • 41 

of primary school fund apportioned . 119, 46, 102 

cannot be paid nnqoalifled teacher, 60, ..•• -. 78 

onjudgment against district, 128, 108 

on moneys lost by certain officers, 182-184> ' 105 

on taxes not assessed by superYisor, Ul J..... 107 

' on bonds, not to exceed ton per oont. , 170, 118 
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JODOmvr: acainst district— bow paid, &c.. 114-128, ^ 108 

agiioat dlairici for alio, by jury, IW^ UB 

JtmiGIALOnJIIOMS AHO DiCIMOXH, 

By S^reme Court <tf Miditgan : 

dlaaoluLODofiiiBtrlcta, 151 

rate btUaod warrant, ..« 168 

oompensaUoD of dL<*lilct otllcers, 16ft 

liorary m'>Di.*>8 irom fluea, &c. , 166 

S0 Supreme Oowrtt qf other Slatet : 

iosurance of 8i'.bool-bou8<'8, .' 168 

■uil<^ agaiuBt a tlWtrict ofllcer, 168 

property omitted io asBossmuui, 168 

proof of existonoe of aUirict 160 

oorporal puuisbmeot, 169 

aoqualifled teacbers canoot collect wages, 168 

expulsion of puplUfrom scbool, 100 

respoDSibility of officers, .' 104 

evideuce of iifBcial cbardcter 105 

By New York Superintendentt : 

qualtttcaiioDS uf leachdrs, 101 

coQtracis wlib teachers, 162 

board iDg teachers, 162 

dlsclpliao and conduct of schiiol, 163 

dismissal of scholars, 103 

change of site, lB3 

reconsideration oi proceed iugs,.... 104 

llhrarles, 108 

holidays, 160 

residents, and non-residents,. 109 

apportipnlng fuel, 100 

use of school house for other purposes, 170 

surplus moneys,.... :. 170 

business at special meetlogs, « ....1 170 

notes and school moneys, 170 

L. 

Iibkaet: compeDdlum, 38 

fines, Ac., a fund for, 116 *..4S,100 

apportionment of funds for, 116, lOJ 

receipts for damages to books oi, IIQ, lOJ) 

change fro n townsjip, lo district, 120 

board of educition to contract for booko, &c., 121 

flues, Itc.,— Supreme Court decision,. ...150 

opinion of New York Superintendent, 165 

liBBAST — Disnucr: not to draw from town libmry, 82, 89 

fractlmai district to have its share or books and funds Sii...... 89 

may take the place of township library, 114 ', .....100 120 

director, librarian of, to loan books. &c., 117, 101 

moneys collected in, for daviges, 118, 102 

entitleJ to library funds, "... 121 

district board accountable for, &c., 121 

rules for, ' 128 

llBBABT — ^Township: one In each town 114 «8, lOO 

books drawn from by director, 61, 116, 71,100 

books loaned In the districts, 62 72 

moneys on inspectors' bonds belong to, 70, 82 

inspectors to use money8of,73 84 

** to report amount to county cle.k, 79, 87 

drawing books from, by fractional districts, 82, 80 

township clerk librarian of, 106,. , 97 

township may vote two mill tax for, 107, 97 

may be changed to district libraries, 114, lOtt 

mpney collected by, for damage, 118, 102 

lnspccto:-8 may suspend section il6jl44, 10^ 

rules for, 78, 85,120 

Xddbuiob: compendium, 2^ 

r^alar election of, 6, 40 

must file acceptance in ten days, 5 60 

to preside at meetings, sign warrants, &c., 20, 00 

powersofjto preserve order, do, 81, 61 

aud assessor may hire teacher, 89,. • 65 

to take census in certain cases, 41,...; * 6ft 

to sign warrant for 4-ate-bilI, 45, , 60 

and director may extend warran t, 47, , , . . 00 
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HODEB \TOB and assessor audit expenses of director, 48, 71 

is one of district board ,55, 74 

to require bond of assessir^Cl '. 78 

penalty for neglect, &c.,180,./ 104 

elected by trustees of graued sell jul, 149, Ill 

N. 

'Noir-BB8iDS!rr Pupils: compendinm , 84 

admitted by board, 68,160. 164, 76,112,117 

Koir-iUBiDB2fT Tax patbr: attacb- d in ciTtain cases, 72, 84 

iuay send to school in curtain cases, 137,. '. 106 

New Turk decisions concer::iing, 169 

Honci: of apportionment, by Supcrinteuoeut to county clerics, 112, 46,99 

of meeting to organize district, 1,2, i 47 

return of, to chairman of flrsi mueiioK.3,4, 48 

renewal of, if flisi meeting not held, 7, 61 

of district meetings , 12 . 13, .^. 68 

for sale of goods lor rate-bill , 84, 46, 62, 69 

of fuel apportioned by directur , 40, 66 

of meetings given by director, and bow, CO, 71 

of meeting in forming fractional district, 81, ....A 89 

of ten days to exumiue teachers, 86 < 92 

of Ave days to teacher, for re-exammaiion,90,...., 98 

of ten days of meetings to alter i^'tricls,01, 94 

of moneys , by town treasurer, 97, 93, 110, 96, 99 

of moneys to be assessed , by clerk to supervisor, 104, ii» 96 

of supervisor to town treasurer, 108,. / • 98 

of town treasurer to clerk, of library money, HO, 99 

of moneys, by county treasurer to clerk an*! treasurer, 120,.. 102 

penalty for noi serving notice on voters, 129, 104 

forms of— see forms. 

0. 

•<Ui9: for voter when challenged, 16, ...../. 65 

if false, deemed perjury, 17, , a 66 

by person taking census, 41, 66 

P. 

PBrAur: for less than three months' school, 80, ,.41,88 

for disturbing school meeting, 31, ../. 82 

for refusing to serve notice of first meeting, 129, -. 104 

for neglect of duty by district ofScer^i, 130, 104 

" *' inspectors, 131, 104 

<* *^ chairman of first meeting, 129, 104 

*< of inspectors to make report, 132, .* ...104 

" of town clerk to transmit report, 188 .T 106 

for neglect of county clerk to transmit report, 184, 106 

removal from office by township board, 136, 106 

for neglect to assess two mill tax, 141, 107. 

may be collected for damagd to books 121 

R. 

Baxs-bixx: for fuel, 21, 40 56,66 

moderator to sign warrant for, 29, i 60 

assessor to collect, 82-34 • 62 

return of, to director, 35, 68 

made out by director, 45, 68 

fees for collecting, 45, 60 

extension of warrant lor, 47, 69 

poor persons exempted from, 68, 76 

amount exempted, raii-edby tax. 67, '. 76 

collected by assessor pro tem., 67, 80 

decision ot Supreme Court concerning IftI 

.BBFOl^:-of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 44 

of director to township* Icrk, 64, 72 

of taxes, by board to supervisor, 66 140, ....74,107 

of board to annual meeting, of receipts, &<;., 63, 78 

" •♦ " tax'S raised, 64, 79 

of inspectors to county clerk , 79 87 

of director — how treated i! false, 80, 88 

of fractional districis — to whom made, 81 .* 89 

of child en in each township, 82,... " 89 

county clerk to transmit to Superintonocnt ,112, 99 

penalty if inspectors fail to make, 132. « 104 

" if township clerk fails to transmit, 133, 106 

of director locates fractional dl.«<trict, 139, ■... 107 

of trustees to annual meeting, 161, ....» 112 
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r:/«rm of, for dlr<«ctor 146-7 

fur iQspectonJ 14A-150 

Bkobd: of notice of flrsl- meeting 4, 48 

of officer's acceptance, by dlr<cior, 6, 60 

of fl'Bt movtiDg UtH>rao(l ovldeoce,0, 61 

(o bo kept by dlrictor,38 63 

of Bcbolars, by teachor , 43, 67 

of taxes, ftc, by director, 64, • 79 

of oertiflcaies ezaroiDed by inspoc-tors, 80 88 

by clerk nf board of inspectors, 96, 96 

Baionrn: no other peisoos legal voters, 16, 64 

three months to obtain residence to vote, 146, 1(M^ 

oath of residence, 16, 66 

residents* In fact includod In census, 41 66 

board may ad mit others to school , 68 , 164 , 76, IIT 

others atUched to district in certain cuSi-s, 72 84 

others may send to scho-jl In certaiu cases, 187, 106 

trustees may admit others toschool,150, 112 

Opinion of Now Yurk Kuperiotendent. 10^ 

Bbmoval: Arum d istrict vacates office , < note ,) 80 

of house (Vom leased site, 69, A 71 

of officers by township board, 186, 106 

of officers la graded school, 149, HI 

S. 

Bcbool: three moniM in each year, 24, 41,60 

length of, &c. .-^how determined , 26, 69 

teacher for,-4)ow employed, 39, 64 

faelfor,40 66 

teacher to keep list ot scholars,^, ^ 67 

statii^tics of , reported by director. 64 78 

board to prescribe text books in 67, 76 

free to indigent chilcVren, 68 76 

noQ residents admitted by board, 68, 76 

to be visited by inspector, 74, r 86 

certain non-residents may send to, 187, 106 

scholar tax for, 140, 107 

course of study for — primary, 178 

*♦ '» graded, 186 

School ARGHiTBcraitK, 190 

Scboo'l District: compendium ^ 7,10 

organization of, 1—6 47 

must have three months school, 24, il* 69 

when deemed organised , 6, 10, 147, .60, 62, 110 

proceeding on failure to organize ,7, ; ; 61 

body corporate, 8, 51 

meeting of,ll— 14 62,64 

may raise tax for building. &c., 22, 23 68 

census of to be taken, 41 66 

formed by inspectors, 71, 83 

non-residents aitachcd in certain cases, 72, 84 

when set ofT— division of property, 76—77, 86 

fractional, 81. 88 

moneys apportioned to, 07, 08 06 

map of, made by town clerk, 102, 96 

entitled to its own two mill tix, 107, 97 

suits against, 122— 128, 103 

rights of non residents in, 137, 106 

tax( B voted but not collected before division, 138, 106 

fractional, in which town located, 139, 107 

may raise one dollar per scholar, to pay teHcher8,140, 107 

when inspectors may appoint officers of, 146, 109 

with one hundred children , may have six trustees, 148, 110 

union of, to form graded district. 162 112 

which may have several sites. 168 113 

judgment against, for site, 160, 116 

to take possession of site, 162, 116 

consent of trustees to alter boundaries, 166, 117 

with three hundred children may borrow money, 166, 117 

may vote tax for borrowed money, 171, 118 

may otherwise use surplus money, 172 » 118 

dissolution of— ^preme Court decision, > 161 

existence of-^udiclal opinion .' .\... 169 

Scboolhousr: compendium, .' 16 

notice of meetiiyg posted on door nf, 13, » 63 

voters may provide for site, 20,21, >...^..66, 66 

limitation intaxfor,22, '. .... 68> 
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Pact^ 

SOBOOL-BOirsB: when house, &c., may be sold, 26^ 60 

keptiD order by director, 48, 70 

and site,— duties of district board, 59, 76 

relative to erecting, 69, 77 

distance to which land may be taxed for, 71, <. 83 

non resident attached, no claim on division, 72, 84 

when sold by inspectors, 76, 86 

in town to which director reports, 81, 89 

location or, locates fractiooal district, 139, 1D7 

when districts may borrow money for, 166, 117 

district library kept at, 121 

insurance of,— Judicial opinion,. , 168 

use of, — New York Superintendent's decision, 170 

ScBOOL Inspectors: compendium, 27 

board of, — chairman. 68, 81 

chairman to be treasurer, and give bonds, 69, 81 

to determine site in certain cases, 20, 66 

to form and regulate districts, 71, 82 

when they may attach non-reBideuts, 72, 84 

receive library money, buy books, &c., 73,. ... v. • 84 

to appoint visitor to the schools, 74, < 86 

to apporiion property, &c. , on dividing district, 75 — 77, 86, 87 

annual report of, to county clerk, 79, 87 

21 line, sec. 79, for " inspector," read *• inspectors," 87 

duties in connection with annual report, 80, 88 

boards of, may form ^'actional districts, 81 88 

to examine teachers and give certificates, 85, , 90 

when to examine teachers, 86,87, 92 

may re-examine and annul certificate, SO, 98 

number of meetings of. in the year, 91 94 

notice of meetings to alter districts, 86, 94, 1^, 94 

to report moneys, accounts, &c., to town board, 94, 94 

may order funds from town treasurer, 109, '. . . 99 

wh. n to divide libraries, 114, 100 

penalty for not making report, 132, 104 

may suspend 115th eection, 144, « 109 

when to appoint district officers, 146 109 

to unite districts for graded school, 162, 112 

to buy library books of contractor, 122 

may suspend Normal School certificates, 128 

SghoolLaws: compendium, * 7 

with rates, forms, &c., to be printed, 46 

statutes, with notes by^uperintendent 47 

forms for proceedings under, 129 

Judicial opinions, &c., upon, 161 

and special legislation , ., 171 

SCBOOL Uebtino: compenditm, 11, 12 

special . how called , 12, 18, 62-68 

who are legal voters at, 16, 146, 64, 109 

powers of voters at , 16, 21, ; 66-6 

only annual, decides length of school, &:c., 24, 60 

may vote to sell house, &c., 26, 60 

relative ta law suits, 27, 60 

penalty for disturbing, 81, • . . i 61 

may vote tax for expenses, &c., 49, 161, 71, 112 

Din-ctor to give notice of, 60, 71 

relative to building, 69, 77 

board to report to, 63, 64,-. 78,79 

when it may fill vacancy, 66, 80 

annual meeting may vote ** scholar tax," 140,.. , 107 

when annual may elect trustees, 148, 110 

vacancy filled by trustees till annual, 140, Ill 

msy select more than one site, 163 118 

re- consideration, &c.— New York Superintendent's decision ,. 164 

£OHOOL Monkt: compend ium. 86 

proceeds of school lanas , 41 

in*erest of primary apportioned, 119, 46, 102 

how divided to diflbrMit terms, 24, 60 

how drawn from assessor ,82, 6B, 62,72 

to be paid oyer by district board, 60,. 77 

paid only to qualified teachers, 60, 78 

^ report of, by board at annual meeting, 68, 64,. 78, 79 

chairman of inspectors to give bond for, 60, 81 

Inspectors to receive library money, 78,. .» 84 

inspectors [misprint, " inspector,"] to make report, 79, 87 

Inspectors report of, to town bo^rd, 94, 94 

apportioned by town clerk, 97, 98, 96 

assessed by supervisor, 106, 107, 97 
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ftaaooL Monr: town meetlDg may vote, for ItbrsrieB, lOT, •• . 9T 

dt8po8«4i of, Id aoorgaolsoi districts, lOT, 96 

to be Applied next to town ezpeoses, 109, 99 

paid bj county treasurer to town treatfarer, 112, •«. 99 

library funds from flm^, kc ,110, 4S,101 

use ff proceeds from damages to books, 118, 102 

county treasurers to apply for, 190, 102 

certain penalties— bow ased. 186,... « • 100 

removal for illegal use oM80, 106 

**dollar-a8cbolartax."140^ luT 

duties of treasurer in collecting, 142, 146, , 108 

town clerk apportions to fractiooat districts, 148, 100 

tax unlimited In graded dl8irlct8,Ul, 112 

when depusltAd wltb county treasurer, 100, 116 

certain districts may borrow. 100 , IIT 

tax to pay moneys loaned, 171, 118 

how surplus may be used, 172, 118 

for district libraries, •. 121 

fines — decision of Supreme Gburt, 116 

fiOHOOLTxAR: commence 1st Monday in September, 11, 62 

Seryicib: district officers may be iMddfor,48, Tl 

fiin: compendium, 16 

twothlrds vote of district to esUblish, 19, 66 

when inspectors to determine, 20, 66 

district to porchsse or lease, 21, 66 

board to purchase, as directed, M, 76 

when Inspectors may sell, 75,. 86 

when district board may esUbllsh. 168 113 

when district may have any numbrr,168, 113 

how procured on compttlBiou,164— lOT, US— 118 

change of— V. Y. SnperiatendeLt's decision, ,j.... 103 

fioFBBiimFDnfT ov PuBLio IxsTBonoK: to have supervision of schools, ^ 

general duties of, 44-46 

to prescribe form for teachers* certificates, 86, ,, « W. 

to apportion school moneys, 119, ..46, 102 

BuvaBTifloss: compendium,. ..^.... ,.,, 86 

taxesreportedto, by board,60.67, 84, 74,76,90 

•' totown clerk, 77, 104,. 86,86 

reports taxes toother supervisor, 84, 89 

map of districts filed with, by town clerk, 106 ^ 

to assess taxes, 100, 107, , 9T 

. statement of taxes to town treasnrer, 106,142, 96,108 

to assess tax to pay Judgment, 128, , 103 

penaltyforn^lectlng to assess taxes, 141, W 

fluna: compendium, 40 

may be brought by or against district, 8, .,..! H 

meeting may give direction in, 27, « ^..« 06 

who appears for district in . 80, ^ 08 

agalDSt district, how brought, ftc., 122-024,. '.'...'. IW 

against district officers— Judicial opinion, '..V.!'.'.*.!. .'. ^^ 

T. 



TazK: Third line, page 82, for " laws " read " taxes," 

compendium, . .....liy.ll'll""'"'lllll.,. ......— ^ 

maybe raised for wood, IQ, I""IIH""1I""III.'III1"- *^ 

voted for building, debts. &c.,22,23,. "I11"""*".7-I11-"1II"""-' ** 

for expenses of director, 48, .I.-Jri-TJ"!"!"!"! ^ 

for services of district officers, 4D, 11"1"I"I"I ^ 

reported by board for assessment, 60, 84,. ..'/-.'.'."".'/"JLV/.'-V.V. ..'A*^ 

exemptions of poor, raised by tax, 57, .'—-".."*—.*. - ** 

reported by board, at annual meeting, 64,... .1....-.— ...-.- '* 

land 2)^ miles distant— exempt ion, 71, 88 

non-resident attached— exemption. 72, 64 

to pay new district, on division, 77, —— — ^ 

use of funds received by district on division, 76, - 8T 

report of. in fractional districts by supervisors, 84, W 

assessed by supervisor, 1 0,107, JJ 

report of, by supervisor to treasurer, 108, 142, .-.— —98, 108 

nonresidents paytng, may send to school, 187, 10^ 

division of rtistrlut after voting tax, 138, i IWJ 

for teacher's wages, 140, 151, 107,112 

penalty If supervisor fails to asseiss, 141 107 

duties of treasured in coUecting, 142, 148, r 108 

when raised to pay borrowed money, 171, 116 

property not taxed— Judicial opinion, 168 

Tbaoedb: compendium, . «. SO 

contract with, 89, 64 



